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Art. I.—Reports from, and Minutes of Evidence taken before, 
the Select Committees of the Houses of Lords and Commons, on 
the Affairs of the East India Company. London: 1830. 


wr the charter of the East India Company was renewed 
in 1813, British subjects, in general, were allowed to 
partieipate in the trade to Hindostan, and some other parts of 
the East, from which they had been previously excluded ; but 
they were, at the same time, strictly prohibited from carrying 
on any sort of intercourse with the Chinese empire. The mo- 
nopoly of the trade with this vast country, the only one whence 
supplies of tea can be obiained, was continued to the East India 
Company ; who, by this means, secured, in effect, a monopoly 
of the trade to Siam, Cochin-China, Tonquin, the Corea, East 
Tartary, the Japan and Philippine Islands, &c., to the successful 
prosecution of which a participation in the China trade is in- 
dispensable. The countries, the commerce of which is thus 
either actually or virtually monopolized by the Company, to the 
exclusion of other British subjects, abound in an endless variety 
of the most valuable productions, their population amounts to 
about a third part of the whole human race, and they possess an 
almost incalculable extent of sea-coast. Few, if any, trading 
associations ever succeeded in getting their countrymen excluded 
from so vast and so profitable a field for carrying on commercial 
pursuits. We do not, however, say, that there may not be rea- 
sons to justify this exclusion ;—to justify granting to the 2,500 
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partners of the East India Company, and refusing to the other 
25 millions of British subjects, a right to trade with the Chinese 
world. But these reasons, if they really exist, cannot be dif- 
ficult to discover. They must be clear, convincing, and de- 
cisive. ‘* Commercium,’ says the greatest of English lawyers, 
‘jure gentium, commune esse debet, EY NON IN MONOPOLIUM, ET 
‘ PRIVATUM PAULOLORUM QUESTUM CONVERTENDUM.’ To jus- 
tify their monopoly, the Company must not merely show that they 
have conducted the trade to China on fair and liberal principles, 
but that it is not one that could be carried on to the same extent, 
or the same advantage to the public, by other adventurers. If 
they fail to establish both these points, the policy of throwing 
the trade open, will be no longer doubtful. It would be the 
extreme of tyranny to deprive the public of the rights and privi- 
leges to which they are naturally entitled, unless it can be 
satisfactorily demonstrated that very serious injury and incon- 
venience would result from their exercise. 

This, therefore, is really a question of fact and experiment. 
How have the East India Company conducted the trade to 
China, and the other countries to the east of Malacca? Have 
the tea, and other commodities they import, been sold at the same 
prices they would be sold for were the trade open? Is there any 
thing in the character or institutions of the Chinese to render 
it impracticable to carry on the same free intercourse with them 
that is maintained with every other people ? Have the Company 
prosecuted the trade to the same extent, and with the same 
advantage, that it would be prosecuted by individuals? We shall 
endeavour, as briefly as possible, practically to enquire into the 
answers that ought to be made to these questions. 


I. With respect to the question as to the prices charged by the 
Company for the products they import from China, we may 
remark, at the outset, that nothing but the most conclusive evi- 
dence to the contrary will serve to convince any reasonable per- 
son that they are not far higher than they would be were the 
trade open. All individuals and associations naturally exert 
themselves to obtain the highest possible price for whatever 
they have to sell. And it is found that those who are protected 
from the competition of others, or who have obtained a monopoly 
of any market, invariably raise the price of their commodities 
to a very high pitch. Their object has not been to make a mo- 
derate profit upon a large adventure, but to make an enormous 
profit on a small adventure; and they have resorted to every 
device, even to the burning of a portion of their goods, to ac- 
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complish this their darling object. Now, as the East India 
Company have obtained, in virtue of their monopoly of the 
China trade, the exclusive supply of the British markets with 
tea, the fair eo is, that they have raised its price to 
an unnatural level. In supposing that they have done this, we 
do not suppose that they are either better or worse than others. 
We merely suppose that they have acted as all associations have 
done when placed under nearly similar circumstances; or that 
they have availed themselves of their privileges to promote 
their own peculiar interests. So reasonable an inference is not 
to be defeated, except by direct and unimpeachable evidence. 

But, as was to be expected, the Company neither have brought, 
nor can bring forward any such evidence. Facts and principles 
are equally against them. Not only is it reasonable to suppose 
that they have sold their teas, &c. at a much higher price than 
they would have been sold for had there been no monopoly, but 
this conclusion is confirmed by the strongest testimony,—by 
facts which it is quite impossible to controvert, or even question. 

The means of deciding as to the use which the Company have 
made of their monopoly, are accessible to every one. Though 
they have succeeded in getting their countrymen excluded from 
the trade to China, they have not, fortunately, been able to ex- 
tend this exclusion to foreigners. The merchants of Liverpool 
and Glasgow dare not send a single ship to Canton, or im- 
port a single pound of tea; but the merchants of New York 
and Hamburgh labour under no such prohibition. They engage 
in the trade to China, as they engage in that to France, Brazil, 
or any other country, and conduct it on the principle of free 
and unfettered competition. Here, then, we have an unerring 
standard by which to try the proceedings of the Company. If 
they be really as self-denying as their apologists would have 
us to believe, the prices at which they sell teas will not be higher 
than those at which they are sold in the great trading cities not 
subjected to any monopoly; for no one has ever ventured to 
contend that there either is or can be any reason, other than 
the difference between a free and a monopoly system, why the 
price of tea should materially differ in London from its price in 
Hamburgh, New York, &c. 

Accounts of the quantities of the different sorts of tea sold at 
the East India Company’s sales, and the prices at which they 
were sold, from 1814-15 to 1828-29, have been printed by order 
of the House of Commons. (Parliamentary ewe, No. 22, 
Session 1830.) Now, to determine whether the prices charged 
by the Company be excessive or not, we have only to compare 
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those given in this account, with the prices of similar teas at 
Hamburgh, New York, &c., as deduced from the Price Cur- 
rents published in those cities. But in so far as regards the 
year 1828-29, we are furnished officially with the means of 
comparing our prices with those of foreigners. In order partly 
to obviate any cavils that might be made as to the" statements 
in Price Currents, and partly, as will afterwards be seen, for 
other purposes, letters were sent, in 1829, by direction of the 
Board of Control, to most ef our Consuls at the principal foreign 
emporia, directing them to purchase and send home samples of 
the different species of tea in ordinary use in those places, with 
a note of their prices, &c. These prices were afterwards sub- 
mitted, by order of the Committee of the House of Lords, to 
Dr Kelly, the author of the Cambist, who converted them into 
equivalent ones in sterling money per pound weight. Com- 
paring, therefore, the prices and quantities of teas sold by the 
Company in 1828-29, with the prices of the same descriptions 
of teas at Hamburgh, the results are as follow :— 


Comparative Account of the Prices of Tea at London and Hamburgh. 





Company’s sell-|Prices at Ham-|Excess of Com-|Excess of Ham- 








Species of Tea. ing price per burgh, per pany’s prices ‘|burgh prices over} 
pound in pound in over those of those of the | 
1828-29. 1828-29. Hamburgh. Company. 
s. d. s. d. s. d, s. d 
Bohea 1 63 0 8} 0 10 
Congou 2 4 1 24 1 34 — 
Campoi 29 i 2 i 7 ae 
Souchong 2 103 1 13 1 84 —_—— 
Pekoe 8 91 4 63 — 0 94 
Twankay 2 53 1 2} 1 3} —. 
Hyson-skin 24 0 112 1 4} — 
Hyson 4 13 2 8 1 53 aa 
Gunpowder 6 64 3 5} 3 1 —— 


Now, it will be observed, that, with the exception of Pekoe, the 
— of all the Company's teas exceed the prices of the samples 
ought at Hamburgh by the Board of Control; and, therefore, to 
determine the total sum which the tea monopoly costs the people of 
Britain, we have only to multiply the quantities of the different teas 
(with the exception of Pekoe) disposed of at the Company's sales by 
the excess of their prices over those of Hamburgh, and to deduct 
from this sum the quantity of Pekoe, multiplied by the excess of the 


Hamburgh price over that of the Company.—The account stands as 
follows ; 
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Excess of Company’s| 


| Quantities of Tea sold price per pound, over Excess of price 
Species of Tea.| by the Company in | price at Hamburgh, received by the 
1828-29, ( Neglecting fractions Company. 


of a penny.) 








Ibs. 8. d, L. 

Bohea 3,778,012 0 10 157,417 
Congou 20,142,073 1 3 1,258,878 
Campoi 284,187 a 23,673 
Souchong 601,739 1 8 37,607 
Twankay | 4,101,845 1 3 273,456 
Hyson-skin 213,933 1 4 14,261 
Hyson 1,014,923 1 5 71,889 
Gunpowder 645 3 1 98 
! 1,837,279 

Deduct Pekos, 131,281 Ibs. at 9d. ‘ ‘ ° a 4,923 

Total excess of price received by the Company over and } 

above the price of similar teas at Hamburgh, 1,832,356 


We may further remark, that Mr Thornely, a very intelligent 
merchant of Liverpool, has deduced, from a careful calculation of the 
prime cost of tea in China, and the expense of freight, insurance, &c. 
the excess of price charged by the Company at L.1,727,934. Mr 
Rickards's calculations give very nearly the same results. 


It appears from this authentic comparison of the accounts 
rendered by the East India Company, with those furnished by 
the Board of Control, that the Company sold their teas in 
1828-29, for the immense sum of L.1,832,356 more than they 
would have fetched had the trade been free! From the same 
official accounts rendered by the Company, it also appears, that 
the average price of the different sorts of tea sold by them in 
1828-29, amounted to 2s. 4d. per lib.; and it appears from the 
statements now laid before the reader, that the average excess 
of the price of the Company’s teas, over the price of the teas sold 
at Hamburgh, amounts to Is. 3d. per lib., being an excess of 
more than FIFTY-THREE per cent. It is clear, therefore, how 
much soever it may be at variance with their professions, that 
the Company have not been more scrupulous than others in 
availing themselves of their power to exact exorbitant prices. 
Every one knows that the Dutch East India Company have been 
deservedly held up to the execration of all Europe, because 
of the violent means to which they had recourse to force up 
the price of cinnamon, mace, and nutmegs. Although, how- 
ever, they had raised the price of such articles to a guinea 
a-pound, the injury thence arising to the Hollanders would 
have been trifling, compared to the injury done to the Eng- 
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lish, by adding 53 per cent to the cost of tea. Spices are 
luxuries. But in this country, at least, tea has long ago ceased 
to belong to this description of commodities; it has become an 
almost indispensable necessary of life, and is, at present, far 
more extensively used by the lower and middle, than by the 
more opulent classes. Hence, if we estimate the Dutch and 
English East India monopolies by their effects, ours will be 
found to be decidedly the more objectionable of the two. 

But the Company’s advocates are not easily driven from any 
position. We admit, say they, that it would appear, on the 
face of such accounts as the above, that the Company sell 
their teas at an enormously enhanced price ; but nothing can be 
more fallacious. The teas sold by the Company are, they allege, 
incomparably superior in point of quality to those to be met 
with on the Continent or the United States; and this, they 
add, is the natural result of our mode of managing the trade at 
Canton, where, we are told, the Company’s agents have the 
choice of all the teas brought to market; the Americans and 
other foreigners being obliged to content themselves with the 
damaged samples, with the refuse, in fact, that is thrown aside 
by the Company. Those who brought forward this statement, 
imagined, no doubt, that they had made a masterly diversion in 
favour of the Company, and that by withdrawing the public 
attention from accounts of sales and the statements in Price Cur- 
rents, to fix it on an unprofitable and endless discussion about 
tastes and qualities, comparatively little opposition would be 
made to a renewal of the monopoly. But this ingenious scheme 
has been totally subverted; and, what is yet more galling, it has 
been subverted by those to whom the Company looked up for 
support. The Delegates from Manchester, Liverpool, and Glas- 
gow, had nothing to do in the matter. The Board of Control 
has the merit of having proved, to the conviction of every one, 
that the teas sold by the Company, instead of being superior, 
are actually inferior to those sold by the free traders on the 
Continent and in America. 

We have already alluded to the circumstance of the Board 
having ordered samples of tea to be purchased and sent home 
from a great variety of foreign markets. When brought home, 
the Board of Control, desirous, we presume, of doing a service 
to the Company by demonstrating the truth of their statements 
as to the superiority of their teas, had the samples submitted to 
the inspection of the most skilful tea-brokers of London, who 
were requested to fix the prices which they supposed they would 
bring at the Company’s sales. Nothing, it is clear, could be 
fairer than this proceeding. The brokers knew nothing of the 
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prices paid by the Board of Control for the teas, neither did they 
know whence they came, or for what object they were called 
upon to decide as to their qualities. They could not, there- 
fore, have any bias one way or another; so that their decision 
was that of the most unprejudiced, and at the same time the 
most intelligent, judges that could be selected. The results of 
tue award of this most competent tribunal will be seen in the 
following comparison :— 






Prices of samples bought at Ham- 
burgh as fixed by the brokers, 


-rices per pound at the Com- 


Species of Tea.| = 
pestee oF Eu pany’s sales in 1828-29. 





Bohea 1 63 1 44 
Congou 2 4 2 3} 
Campoi 29 2 OF 
Souchong | 2 104 2 13 
Pekoe 3 93 6 8 
Twankay | 2 54 2 8 
Hyson-skin | 24 2 2} 
Hyson 4 13 4 3 
Gunpowder 6 64 5 6 





It appears from this decisive statement, that the common teas, 
such as bohea and congou, sold at Hamburgh, are about as good 
as those sold at the Company’s sales ; and that most of the finer 
teas, as pekoe, twankay, hyson, &c. are decidedly better. Let 
us, therefore, hear no more as to the superior quality of the 
Company’s teas. Those who would vindicate their monopoly 
must take up other grounds than this. The fact is demonstrated 
that the Company sell their teas for 53 per cent more than they 
would be sold for were the trade open; and that the teas for 
which they exact this monstrous overcharge, are, speaking ge- 
nerally, of a comparatively inferior quality. 

It is not even true to say that the Company, in raising the 
price of their teas to so exorbitant a pitch, are merely availing 
themselves of a privilege conceded to them by the legislature. 
The fact is, that they have acted, if not in opposition to the let- 
ter, at least in the teeth of the spirit, of the acts which secure 
them their monopoly. The ministers of George II. and George 
III. were not quite so confiding as those of George IV. In 
1745 a great deduction was made from the duty on tea; and to 
prevent the effect of this deduction being defeated by the Com- 
pany, an act was passed (18 Geo. II. cap. 26) for the regulation 
of the tea trade, which declared, that in the event of the quantity of 
tea imported by the Company not being sufficient to keep its price 
ON AN EQUALITY WITH THE PRICE THEREOF IN THE NEIGHBOUR- 
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ING CONTINENTAL MARKETS, tt should be lawful for the Lords of 
the Treasury to grant licences to private merchants to import tea 
JSrom any port in Europe. So long as this judicious statute con- 
tinued in force, it was impossible for the Company materially to 
abuse their monopoly without the concurrence of the Treasury. 

The same well-founded jealousy which had dictated the act 
of 1745, was again displayed in 1784 in the proceedings with 
respect to the famous commutation act. (24 Geo. III. cap. 38.) 
It is provided by this statute that there shall be, at least, four 
sales each year, at which there shall be put up such quantities 
of tea as shall be judged equal to the demand; that the tea so 
put up shall be sold to the highest bidder, if an advance of one 
penny per pound be offered on the putting up price; and that it 
shall not be lawful for the ‘ Company to put up their tea for 
‘ sale at any prices which shall upon the whole of the teas so put 
‘ up, exceed the prime cost thereof, with the freight and charges of 
‘ importation, together with lawful interest from the time of the 
‘ arrival of such teain Great Britain, and the common premium 
‘ of insurance, as a compensation for the sea risk incurred there- 
‘on;’ and it is further ordered that the Company shall lay before 
the Lords of the Treasury copies of the accounts, and estimates 
upon which the orders for importation, prices for sale, and quan- 
tities put up to sale, shall be grounded. 

The object which led Mr Pitt to insert the clauses in question 
is obvious. It was to compel the Company to sell their teas for 
a reasonable profit, and to prevent their monopoly becoming 
very injurious to the public. The Company, however, had not 
the slightest difficulty in defeating these precautions ;—first, by 
making various additions to the prime cost, which they ought 
not to have made, but which the Treasury, had they been so 
disposed, could not disallow; and second, by nullifying the 
obligation imposed upon them of selling their teas at one penny 
advance upon the upset price. A very few remarks will be 
sufficient to illustrate what has now been stated. 

1. The Company have always charged the cost of the factory 
at Canton to the price of their teas. And such of our readers 
as are not very conversant with enquiries of this sort, may, per- 
haps, think that this cannot be a matter of much importance 
either one way or another. But those who take the trouble of 
enquiring a little into the matter, will, we apprehend, come toa 
very different conclusion. The fact is, how extraordinary soever 
it may appear, that the factory in question costs nearly as much 
as is required to defray the entire expense of the civil government 
of Scotland! The following extract from Mr Walter Hamilton’s 
East India Gazetteer, a work of the very highest authority, and 
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patronised by the Company, shows that the statement just made 
is any thing but exaggerated. ‘ The establishment of the East 
‘India Company here [Canton], consists of twelve supercar- 
‘ goes, and eight writers. The latter have a small annual allow- 
‘ance and a free table; and they succeed in rotation to the 
‘ situations of the former, who have also a free table, and annu- 
‘ally divide among themselves, in shares proportioned to their 
‘ seniority, a sum seldom falling short of L.80,000. This arises 
‘ from a per centage on the import and export cargoes, producing 
* to the chief, on an average, L.8,600 per annum ; and to the first, 
‘second, and third members of the select committee, above 
‘ L.7,100. The senior supercargo has about L.6,000 per annum, 
‘ and the juniors in proportion, declining on a-graduated scale ; 
*‘ but none of the supercargoes has less than L.1,500 per annum. 
‘ Having, in addition to this, the accommodation of a free house 
‘ and table, they may be considered as the best paid servants in the 
* world, The services to be performed for this liberal remune- 
‘ration consist in a residence for three or four months every 
‘year at Canton, during the season of intercourse with the 
* Hong or general merchants, to whom they deliver the imported 
‘ goods, and receive the teas and other return produce. When 
* the business of the season is finished, the ships laden and des- 
‘ patched to England, they retire to Macao, where they remain 
‘for the rest of the year.’ This striking paragraph was pub- 
lished in 1815; and though the value of the Company’s imports 
and exports at Canton has not since been increased, the money 
payments that now fall to be divided among this lucky coterie 
are larger. In 1826-27 the total expense of the factory amounted 
to L.105,044 ; and in 1828-29, it amounted to L.89,086, which 
would give to each of the twenty gentlemen of which it consists 
an average income of about L.4,500 a-year for doing—next to 
nothing. At least the American captains do all that our super- 
cargoes do, and do it infinitely better. 

That so flagrant an abuse should have been tolerated for so 
long a period, is indeed astonishing ; but it will be far more 
astonishing should its existence be prolonged. The factory is 
neither more nor less than a convenient device for enriching the 
sons, brothers, and near relations of the directors; who, after 
living for a dozen years in luxurious idleness at Canton and 
Macao, return with overgrown fortunes wrung from the pockets 
of the tea-drinkers of England, by whom, and not by the Com- 
pany, the entire expense of the factory is paid. The circum- 
stances now mentioned, are as notorious as the existence of the 
Company itself, and might, one should have thought, have saved 
the Parliament of England the trouble of entering upon a length- 
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ened enquiry to ascertain whether the Company sell their teas as 
cheap as they could be sold by private merchants under a free 
system. 

But this is not the only nor even the most objectionable of the 
modes by which the Company augment the upset price of their 
tea. Their whole conduct as merchants is a tissue of the most 
unmeasured extravagance. They were long in the habit of pay- 
ing L.26, 10s. of freight for such ships as they chartered, while 
private merchants were not paying more than L.8 or L.10 per ton; 
and although the Company have latterly reduced their freights, 
they are still about 100 per cent higher than the current rates. 

It would have been well, however, had they confined them- 
selves to proceedings of this sort; but this is what they have 
not done. The cost of tea and other articles at Canton is estima- 
ted by the ¢ae/ or tale of silver, which is equal to .5798 lib. troy 
weight. Now, it was proved before the committee of the House 
of Commons that, in 1828-29, bills were drawn at Canton upon 
London, at the rate of 4s. the dollar, equivalent to 5s. 63d. per 
tale, at which rate, of course, the tale ought to have been reckon- 
ed in the Company’s account of the cost of tea. But instead 
of this, they reckoned the tale at 6s. 44d., being about 10d. more 
than its real worth at the time; so that all the accounts in 
which it was referred to were elevated about 14 per cent above 
their true amount. This fact seems, as well it might, to have 
made a strong impression on the Committee. The Company’s 
witnesses laboured hard to explain it away; but we take leave 
to say, that it is inexplicable on any fair principle. It was 
argued that, taking the whole period of the present charter into 
account, the tale had, at an average, been valued by the Com- 
pany more cheaply than it would have been according to the 
current rates of exchange. But the best mercantile authorities 
assure us that there is no good foundation for any such state- 
ment. And besides, the Company have no authority under the 
act of 1784, for reducing prices at one time below, and raising 
them at another above, their real amount. Their duty is to de- 
clare the actual cost of the teas they are about to expose to sale. Is 
there an individual who believes that supposititious items are 
ever introduced into accounts, except in order to render them 
more favourable to those by whom they are made up ? 

2. But not satisfied with thus defeating the regulation in 
the act of 1784, ordering them to put up their teas at prime 
cost, the Company have equally defeated the provision in the 
act, by which they are bound to sell their teas if 1d. per lib. of 
advance be bid upon the upset price. This, indeed, was a very 
easy task. Were the trade open, private merchants would 
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endeavour to undersell each other ; so that the price of tea, like 
that of sugar or coffee, would be reduced to the very lowest 
point that would yield the sellers the customary rate of profit. 
But the Company is in an entirely different situation. Being 
the only sellers, they invariably understock the market. Instead 
of bringing forward, as they ought to do, were they either satis- 
fied with moderate prices, or paid any respect to the spirit of 
the act, such quantities of tea as might occasion its sale ata 
small advance upon the upset price, they narrow the supply so 
much, that the price is raised to a much higher elevation. Now, 
it will be observed, that all that this dexterous management 
puts into the Company’s coffers is (or at least ought to be, 
unless it were swallowed up by extravagant expenditure at 
home) so much eatra profit; for the putting up price embraces 
every item that can fairly enter into the cost of the tea, in- 
cluding both inéerest on capital and insurance, and including 
also, as we have shown, many items that have nothing to do with 
it. To show the extent to which this source of profit is culti- 
vated, it is only necessary to mention, that at the June sale in 
the present year (1830), at the very moment when the Parlia- 
mentary Committees were sitting, the Company put up Congou 
(which forms éwo-thirds of all the teas consumed in the empire) 
at Is. 8d. and 2s. Id. per lib. ; the lowest sort, or that put up at 
1s. 8d. being sold partly at 2s. 14d., being an advance of twenty- 
two and a half per cent, and partly at 2s. 5d., being an advance 
of FORTY-FIVE per cent; while the highest sort, or that put up 
at 2s. 1d., was sold partly at 2s. 2d., being an advance of four 
per cent, and partly at 3s. '7d., being an advance of no less than 
SEVENTY-TWO per cent above the upset price, that is, above a 
price calculated to yield ordinary profits. Mr Mills, an intelli- 
gent tea broker, in a minute calculation laid before the Lords’ 
Committee, shows that the advance on the teas sold at the Com- 
pany’s last June sale above the putting up price, amounted in 
all to L.122,177, 18s. 1d.; and as there are four such sales in 
the year, the total advance may be estimated at about L.500,000 ! 
And the Company’s advocates admit that this excess is very 
considerably less than it was three or four years since. 

We may remark, by the way, that it was doubtful whether 
the act of 1784 had repealed the act of 1745, already referred 
to. Counsel, consulted by the merchants, said that it was still in 
force ; and, in consequence of this opinion, petitions were sent, 
in 1823, to the Treasury, quoting the prices of tea at Hamburgh 
and Amsterdam, and praying, according to the provisions of the 
act of 1745, that licence might be granted them to import teas 
from the Continent. This proceeding excited great alarm in 
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Leadenhall Street. The Company contended that the act of 
1745 had been superseded; but instead of allowing the question 
to be decided in a court of law, they contrived, by a system of 
management that reflects great credit on them, whatever it may 
do on others, to get a clause quietly inserted into the act, 4th 
Geo, IV. cap. 80, declaring that none save the Company had 
authority to import tea into Great Britain. 

The preceding statements have completely established, Ist, 
That the East India Company have raised the price of their 
teas to so exorbitant a pitch, that they cost the people of Bri- 
tain L.1,800,000 a-year more than they would do were the 
trade open. 2d, That the teas so overcharged are in no re- 
spect superior in point of quality to those used in the United 
States and the Continent; and, 3d, That the Company have 
defeated the regulations in the act of 1784, intended to oblige 
them to put up their tea at its cost price, and to sell it ata small 
advance;—the former, by including in its cost several heavy items 
that ought not to be included, and by improperly increasing 
others; and the latter by understocking the market, and se- 
curing a large advance on the upset price. We doubt whether 
it be possible to produce an instance of a monopoly that has 
been more abused. 


II. But the more skilful or cunning of the Company’s advo- 
cates do not pretend that they sell their tea as cheap as it would 
be sold were the trade open. They take another ground. They 
affect the utmost candour, and admit that abuses exist in the 
monopoly, and some of them go so far as to say that they are 
inseparable from it; but they contend that the existence of the 
monopoly is indispensable to the existence of the trade; that 
the Chinese are a peculiar people, whose habits and modes of 
thinking and acting are quite different from those of other na- 
tions; that the East India Company have luckily found out the 
secret of managing them; but that private traders would infal- 
libly get embroiled ; and that were the experiment of opening 
the trade once made, the inevitable consequence would be, that 
we should, in a very short time, be driven from the Chinese 
markets, losing at one and the same time our supplies of tea, 
and the revenue of about L.3,200,000 derived from it. 

Even before the schoolmaster was abroad, such statements 
would, we apprehend, have been listened to with suspicion. 
They might do very well in Dahomey or Spain, but they are 
rather too much for the meridian of London. Has not the ex- 
perience of the Americans decided this question? Are they 
not private traders, influenced solely by the love of gain? And 
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have they ever, during the forty-six years that they have traded 
to China, been seriously embroiled with the natives, or suffered 
half as many interruptions to their commerce as we have done ? 
The truth is, that the Chinese, though in many respects a pecu- 
liar, are a highly commercial people. ‘They are the great traders 
of the Eastern archipelago. Vast numbers of them are settled 
at Batavia, Singapore, and other commercial emporia, and are 
all actively engaged in trade, or in some species of useful in- 
dustry. They are in the Eastern what the Hollanders are, or 
rather were, in the Western world. Numbers of Chinese ships, 
or, as they are called, junks, some of them of 800 and 1,000 
tons burden, annually sail from the southern ports of the 
empire, laden with the most precious commodities, to Java, 
Borneo, Celebes, Singapore, &c. And, notwithstanding the 
statements so often rung in our ears as to the anti-commercial 
character of the Chinese, it is a fact, that they have at this 
moment a far larger amount of tonnage engaged, under a system 
of free competition in the trade with the Indian archipelago, 
than the East India Company employ in their trade with China, 
notwithstanding their possession of the monopoly of the British 
markets ! 

Even were the Chinese government hostile to foreign com- 
merce, which they are not, they are without the means of put- 
ting a stop to it, or even of subjecting it to any very serious 
difficulties. Our pedantic James I. was not more hostile to 
tobacco than the Chinese monarchs are to opium. They have 
prohibited it in every possible way, and denounced the severest 
punishments against those attempting to introduce it into the 
Celestial Empire, as well as those selling or using it there. And 
yet, in the teeth of these edicts, opium is used in every cor- 
ner of the country, and public smoking houses are to be met 
with in every large city. It is carried to China by all descrip- 
tions of foreigners except the East India Company, (who, for- 
sooth, are above smuggling, though they prepare the opium ex- 
pressly for the smuggler,) and landed in open day, without the 
slightest interruption from the custom-house officers. Such is 
the respect entertained in China for edicts intended to suppress 
a lucrative branch of commerce. And such being the case with 
respect to opium, what grounds are there for supposing that 
the result would be different in the case of tea? The prosper- 
ity of extensive districts, and of a very large population, is, toa 
great extent, dependent on its exportation ; and it is sufficiently 
proved, in the evidence before us, that, if Europeans did not go 
to Canton to take on board tea, the Chinese would not fail to 
send it to them at Singapore and Batavia. All the sanguinary 
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laws by which we formerly attempted to hinder the exportation 
of wool, were ineffectual to their object; and is it to be believed 
that the restrictions of an imbecile government like that of China 
should be better obeyed ? 

But, as has been already remarked, it is needless to argue a 
question speculatively that has been decided experimentally. The 
Americans, Dutch, Danes, &c., trade to China as they trade to 
any other country, and meet with no interruption or obstacle of 
any sort. ‘Till this fact can be controverted, there is an end of 
the question. 

It may be as well, perhaps, before going further, to say some- 
thing of the Hong, or Cohong, merchants. This body is one 
of the bugbears held up by the Company to make those unac- 
quainted with the circumstances believe, that there is something 
in the Chinese institutions to justify their monopoly. The fact 
is, that the Chinese government continues wedded to those 
maxims of commercial policy to which Mr Sadler has lent the 
sanction of his authority. They have not, indeed, attempted to 
suppress foreign trade, but they have subjected it to certain 
regulations. Among others, they have established, not in Canton 
only, but in every port of the empire, a limited number of per- 
sons denominated Hong or security merchants ; and every foreign 
ship must, on her arrival, get one of these merchants to become 
security for the import and export duties payable on the inward 
and outward cargoes, and for the conduct of the crew. It may 
be supposed, perhaps, that difficulties are occasionally experi- 
enced before such surety is obtained. But such is not really 
the case. Not the least hesitation has ever been evinced by a 
Hong merchant about securing a ship. The Americans, who 
have had as many as forty ships in one year in China, have 
never met with arefusal. The captain of a merchant ship may 
resort to any Hong merchant he pleases, and, by way of making 
him some return for his becoming surety, he generally buys from 
him L.100 or L.200 worth of goods. Individuals are, however, 
at perfect liberty to deal with any Hong merchant, whether 
he has secured their ship or not, or with any outside merchant, 
that is, with any Chinese merchant not belonging to the Hong. 
So that, though there are only eight or ten Hong merchants at 
Canton, there is, notwithstanding, quite as extensive a choice of 
merchants with whom to deal in that city as in Liverpool or 
New York. 

The East India Company are the only foreigners trading to 
China who never deal except with the Hong merchants. The 
Company’s factory at Canton divide their business among 
them in shares at their own option; the profit accruing upon 
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which is very considerable. We need not, therefore, be sur- 
prised to learn that the Company have considerable influence 
with the Hong merchants, and neither need we be surprised to 
learn the use they have attempted to make of it. The substan- 
tially free trade carried on at Canton has been established, not 
merely without any assistance from them, but in despite of their 
machinations. The Americans, by dealing for the most part 
with the outside merchants, had virtually set aside the Hong 
merchants, and, by so doing, had very much increased the faci- 
lities for carrying on an advantageous trade. The pampered 
servants employed by the Company at Canton, instead of endea- 
vouring to oppose the competition of the Americans by increased 
activity, deemed it a more congenial course to stimulate the 
Hong merchants to petition the viceroy to prevent the Americans 
from dealing with the outside merchants. The Hong merchants 
are said to have entered with reluctance into this precious scheme. 
But, be that as it may, the proclamation which the viceroy issued 
upon the subject, in 1828, was as little regarded as his imperial 
master’s edicts against opium. The trade speedily returned to 
its old channels. And at this moment, dealings may be as easily, 
and as openly and avowedly, carried on with the outside mer- 
chants as with the Hong merchants. 

We shall now lay before our readers a few extracts from the 
evidence taken by the late committees, in corroboration of the 
previous statements. We are sure we need make no apology 
for their length, but have rather to regret that our limits will 
not allow us to extend them. 

The first witness from whose evidence we shall quote is Mr 
Abel Coffin, the commander of an American ship of about 400 
tons burden, in which he had made three voyages to China, 


‘Do the Americans experience any difficulty in carrying on the 
Chinese trade ?—None that I have known. 

‘ Will you have the goodness to give the Committee an account of 
the way in which you proceeded in conducting your transactions at 
Canton ?—On the arrival of the ship at Wampo, the factor generally 
proceeds to Canton; there he calls upon the Hong merchants, or fre- 
quently the Hong merchants send their pursers to wait upon him on 
his arrival. 

‘ Do they send down to the ship ?—Not down to the ship, but to 
his place of business ; he will then make an arrangement with one of 
the Hong merchants to secure his ship; and generally we agree to 
trade with that Hong merchant, admitting that he will trade with us on 
as good terms as we can trade with any other merchant in general: but 
we buy one-third or one-half of our cargo of him, and sometimes the 
whole. 


‘ But do you not give more for teas you purchase of him than you 
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give to others ?—Not in any way; we give him no further advantage 
than a preference of trade, if we can trade equally well with him. 

‘ Do you give him any fee or douceur to become the security for 
the ship ?—Not any. 

‘ Are there considerable facilities in the port of Canton for transact- 
ing business ?— There are more so than in any port I have ever been in 
in India. 

‘Can you give the Committee any instance to prove that facility at 
the time you arrived there ?—I arrived at Wampo on one voyage, 
when I was both master and supercargo of the ship; and I lay at 
Wampo fifteen days, and loaded there, and sailed in that time. 

‘ Can you give the Committee an account of any voyage you have 
performed ?—[ have here an extract of an American newspaper, giving 
an account of one of my voyages. It is headed “ Dispatch, The ship 
Liverpool Packet, Captain Coffin, sailed from Boston on the 21st of 
July 1824, for Canton; arrived there, changed his cargo, and returned 
to Boston in eight months and twenty-nine days; afterwards sailed 
for Amsterdam, and performed the voyage there and back to Bos- 
ton in seventy days, changing cargo: thus having completed two 
long and important voyages in eleven months and sixteen days.” 

‘Is that an accurate account of the voyage you performed ?—It is 
one day longer than the voyage was. I was eight months and twenty- 
eight days, instead of twenty-nine days; that is the whole time from 
the time I left Boston to the time I returned to Boston again. 

‘ Did you load at Amsterdam ?—I returned in ballast. 

‘ Have you had any dealings with the outside merchants ?—I have; 
I have generally bought the greater part of my silk goods, and fre- 
quently considerable quantities of tea, to complete my cargo, of the 
outside merchants ; generally an outside merchant has some Hong 
merchant as his friend ; goods are obliged to be shipped through one 
of the Hong merchants. They are bought of the outside merchant ; 
and the probability is, that the outside merchant pays the Hong 
merchant some trifling compensation for shipping his goods. 

‘ Do you find any difficulty in dealing with the outside merchants ? 
—I never have, myself; but I have heard others say that there is not 
that security in trading with them. You are more liable to be imposed 
upon; which is not the case with the Hong merchants. 

¢ When at Canton, did you understand that the Americans received 
any protection from the East India Company’s Factory ?—I never 
understood that they received any protection. 

‘ Supposing that factory were withdrawn, do you think that the 
situation of the Americans would be worse or better than it is at 
present ?—I think it would be quite as well; I cannot say that it 
would be worse or better; it would make no difference. 


The next evidence is Mr John Aken, the master of a ship 
trading between India and China. 

‘ Do you consider the charges on shipping at Canton to be high or 
otherwise ?—I think they are very moderate, considering that there 
is no more paid for a rich cargo than for a vessel arriving in ballast ; 
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it isno matter what cargo you take there, the same duties are paid ; if 
you take a very rich cargo, the duties come to very little indeed. 

‘ The port charges, then, do not vary in proportion to the value of 
the cargo, but only to the admeasurement of the ship ?—That is all. 

‘Is there or not a facility in transacting business in the port of 
Canton ?— Great facility. 

‘ Do you conceive there is as great facility in transacting business 
in the port of Canton as in any other port with which you are ac- 
quainted ?—I think more. 

‘ As much as there is in India?—A great deal more. 

‘ Is there as much facility in transacting business in Canton as in 
ports in England ?—YeEs, aNp A GREAT DEAL MORE. 

‘ Why is it that you should say there is more facility? —You have 
nothing to do but with one man, and when you once get your bargain 
made, you have no trouble whatever. 

‘ Do you conceive that the Hong merchants are liberal in their 
dealings, or otherwise ?—Very liberal. 

‘ Should you place confidence in their honesty and honour ?—I 
have every reason to believe they are honest in every respect. 

‘Do you find them cautious in making their bargains ?—Very 
cautious. 

‘ Did they adhere to those contracts which they entered into ?— 
Yes; I scarcely ever knew of any person ever suffering by them at all. 

‘ What should you say in that respect with regard to the outside 
merchants ?—The outside merchants are people that you can scarcely 
ever tell what character they are of, unless you have dealt with them 
once or twice ; if you deal with a stranger, you may be minus, and it 
often requires caution. 

‘ Supposing you had had dealings with an outside merchant, and 
found him to be a man of respectability, you would then have no dif- 
ficulty in dealing with him?—Not the least; there are many of them 
that I have dealt with, that I would as soon deal with as any persons, 

‘ Do you consider the navigation to Canton easy ?—~Very easy. 

‘ Have you ever had any unpleasant occurrence with your crew 
when at Canton ?—Not any. 

‘ Have you ever purchased any tea at Canton ?—I have, both black 
and green. 

‘From whom have you purchased it ?—Both from the Hong and 
the outside merchants. 

‘ Have you ever found any difficulty in getting the tea you wanted 
to purchase ?— Not the least. 

‘ Is the tea, purchased as you have described, packed and sent on 
board by the merchant of whom it is purchased ?—It is. 

‘ And that merchant is responsible for the quality of the tea so 
sent?—When I have been purchasing from an outside merchant, I 
have generally wished to have a chest opened here and there, and he 
has been always very willing to do so, to examine it. 

‘ Did you ever find any chest of tea inferior in quality to the sample 
which you have purchased ?—J never did. 
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‘Do you know whether any custom prevails in China of returning 
two chests for one when an adulterated chest of tea is given to the 
urchaser ?—I have not heard of that; I have heard that there have 
een some tricks occasionally, but I believe in a very trifling degree. 
‘ Do you conceive the tea that you purchased at Canton, was as 
good, in proportion to the description of the tea, as that which you 
purchased in England ?—Equally so.’ 


The next witness from whose evidence we shall quote, is 
Mr Charles Hutchison, a commander in the navy, and recently 
the captain of a merchant ship of 600 tons burden, employed in 
the trade from Bombay to Canton. 

‘ As you were three times at Canton engaged in those transactions 
of commerce, what should you say, from your opportunities of obser- 
ving the character and habits of the people of China, as to their dispo- 
sition with respect to intercourse with other countries, and carrying 
on trade generally ?—They have a very great avidity to trade with 
every body they are permitted to trade with. The merchants of China 
are extremely eager to trade with every one that comes into the country ; 
more so than any people I have ever seen. 

‘Do you mean to say that they are a speculative, trading, enterpri- 
sing people ?—Very much so ; beyond any others I have seen. 

‘As they are disposed to favour trade, and to be speculative and 
enterprising in it, are they disposed to be accommodating, and to afford 
facilities in their intercourse ?—I think the people themselves are in 
every possible way. The government takes every opportunity of extort- 
ing duties ; but those duties are not changed ; and so long as you carry 
on the trade in the regular way appointed by them, there is no sort of 
difficulty. Liverpool, which is one of the most expeditious ports for 
commerce in England, is not to be compared with Canton for its — 
In half an hour you may conclude a sale of a whole cargo of a ship, 
and the purchase of another, and you have no farther trouble with it ; 
with the Hong merchants particularly ; the more creditable ones among 
them, are very honest in their dealings. 

‘ You say that the government take every opportunity of extorting 
duties. Had you ever an opportunity of observing whether other 
governments are slack in levying duties on trade ?—Perhaps I was a 
little incorrect in the expression I used. While you adhere to the regu- 
lations they have made, you have no fear of extortion ; but if you do any 
thing at all illegal, you are subject to very great extortion ; and this 
extortion their own merchants are liable to if they commit any irregu- 
larity. They frequently make the Hong merchants pay fines for no 
real cause, but some pretended ones. 

‘ Had you any dealings with the Hong merchants ?—Yes, I had, but 
not to any great extent. 

‘ Are there other merchants, exclusive of the Hong, with whom you 
can deal extensively ?—A great many, and some have very extensive 
dealings ; indeed many of them much larger than many of the Hong 
merchants, who are, in fact, nothing but a name. 

‘So that you might have sold or bought a cargo without having 
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recourse to the Hong merchants beyond what was necessary for secu- 
ring the ship ?—Precisely so; it is frequently done. 

‘ Were there many American ships at Canton at any period when 
you were there ?—Yes ; many come there every year. 

‘Had you any intercourse with the captains, or the supercargoes, 
of those ships ?—I saw them frequently. 

‘ Did you ever hear of any complaint of any want of facility in carry- 
ing on the trade in China ?—No; J never land any one complain of 
any want of facility in carrying on the trade, as long as they adhere to 
the regulations of the country. 

‘ Had you any opportunity of observing instances in which the Ame- 
ricans had to dispose of British manufactured goods in China ?—There 
were two ships arrived one season when I was there, I understood, 
entirely loaded with British manufactures. I did not see the actual 
disposal of them, but it was well known that they did dispose of them. 
They were, I believe, not of a very good description, and, consequent- 
ly, they did not sell so advantageously as those of a better description 
would have done. I had some in my ship at the same time, which sold 
at a good profit ; they had been bought in India at a profit, and they 
were sold again in China at a profit. These were British cotton manu- 
factured goods, chiefly long cloths and cambrics. I have taken woollen 
cloths likewise.’ 


We shall now quote some passages from the important evidence 
of Mr Joshua Bates :—After being connected for several years 
with the principal American houses in the China trade, Mr 
Bates has more recently engaged as an active partner in the 
great commercial house of Baring, Brothers, and Co., who are 
very extensively employed as agents for Americans in the same 
trade. No one, therefore, could be better informed with respect 
to China affairs, or more capable of giving an accurate opinion 
upon them. Mr Bates says, that he considers that the American 
exports of tea from Canton, amount to more than a third of the 
exports made by the Company. He agrees with the previously 
quoted witnesses in considering Canton as a port where business 
may be conducted with great facility and expedition, being, in 
his estimation, decidedly superior in both these respects to Lon- 
don. He then gives the following conclusive evidence as to the 
mode in which the Company manage the tea trade :— 


‘Have you ever made any calculation as to the cost to the British 
public of the teas now bought by the Company, and sold here, over 
and above that which they would pay if bought on private account ?— 
I should say, the teas cost the country about A MILLION AND A HALF more 
than they would if bought on private account. 

‘Do you mean to say that the India Company derive a profit of a 
million and a half beyond what you consider would be a fair mercan- 
tile profit >— Beyond a fair mercantile profit. 

‘What would you consider to be a fair mercantile profit upon an 
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article like tea, considering the distance it has to be brought, and the 
length of time that a person must lie out of his capital ?—I should 
suppose twenty-five per cent would be a fair mercantile profit on the 
Canton cost on the finer teas; perhaps the very coarse teas would 
bear rather more. 

‘Do you mean including freight and insurance ?—After paying freight 
and insurance. 

«Is that without taking into calculation any profit upon the outward 
cargo ?—Without that. I mean to say, that on teas brought here, or 
brought to any market on the continent, twenty-five per cent would 
be a remunerating profit. 

¢ What should you consider the fair profit, as profit upon the use of 
the capital employed in such a trade?—Very small. It is a very 
regular, certain trade, and I should suppose that five per cent, beyond 
simple interest of the money, would be a fair profit. 

‘In calculating this million and a half, which you suppose the India 
Company to make beyond what you would consider a fair profit, do 
you take into consideration the expensive mode in which they conduct 
their operations—or do you mean to say only, that the tea costs the 
consumer a million and a half more than it ought to do, and yet afford 
a mercantile return to the free trader ?—I cannot enter into the ques- 
tion as to the expense by their mode of getting teas here ; J only know 
what, in the course of the operations with which I am acquainted, the tea 
would cost me to deliver here. JI think I could venture to contract to 
deliver it for ONE-THIRD LESS THAN THE COMPANY'S SALE PRICES IN 
Lonpon.’ 


The advocates of the Company have declaimed loudly against 
what they have called, with a clearness and strength of expres- 
sion peculiar to themselves, ‘ The wretched farrago of ignorance, 
* falsehood, and vituperation, which has hitherto marked the 
* progress of this question ;’ and have said, that it was now high 
time that ‘ the opinions of those who have some knowledge of the 
* subject, should be listened to.’ We agree with them, that the 
opinions of such persons are entitled to the greatest deference. 
And we therefore beg particularly to direct the attention of 
our readers to the above extract from Mr Bates’s evidence. 
Here we have a gentleman thoroughly versed in every depart- 
ment of the China trade, who has been far more largely engaged 
in it than almost any other individual, and who is a leading 
partner in the first commercial house in the world, declaring his 
conviction that he might venture to contract to supply the Bri- 
tish public with teas for one-third less than they are supplied for 
by the Company. This evidence is perfectly decisive. The 
Company and their advocates know that it cannot be shaken ; 
and every man of sense must be satisfied that it completely dis- 
poses of that part of the question to which it refers. 

We shall quote a few passages from the evidence of Mr John 
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Deans, a very intelligent merchant, who resided éwenty years in 
the Eastern archipelago. 


‘From your intercourse, during so many years, with the Chinese, 
can you state to the Committee, whether they are indifferent to foreign 
trade, or attach any importance to its advantages ?—The Chinese of 
the Archipelago, who, I believe, do not differ from the Chinese in 
their native country, are very sensible of the importance of commerce, 
and are, as I have already observed, the keenest speculators perhaps 
in the country. 

‘ Are you aware, whether the foreign commerce of China becomes 
a source of revenue to the Chinese government, and a matter of inte- 
rest to the Chinese authorities ?—The foreign commerce of China is 
very extensive; it exceeds, I believe, considerably 12,000,000 ster- 
ling; and, of course, although not altogether a legal commerce, still, 
from the greater part of it being so, the Chinese government derive a 
revenue, and a very considerable one, as I understand, from it. 

‘ Have you reason to know in what light the European imports into 
China are considered by the Chinese people, or whether they could 
easily be dispensed with by them ?—I know that the imports to China 
are of far more importance to that empire than perhaps the teas to this 
country, great as it is considered, inasmuch as the opium, which is 
now a very extensive article of import into China, is generally used 
there; and when once a person has been accustomed to the use of it, 
it cannot easily be dispensed with without danger to his health, and 
perhaps his life. 

‘ Do you state that from your experience of the habits and customs 
of the Chinese people at Batavia and in the Archipelago ?—I do. I 
had a great deal to do in the opium trade at Java, and of course saw 
a great deal of the use it was put to; and, from my own observations 
of its effects, I can state, that those who have been long in the habit 
of using it, could not have dispensed with the use of it without serious 
injury to their health. 

‘ Are you aware whether the use of opium is increasing ?— It has 
increased very rapidly indeed in China. I saw a statement of the 
imports into China down to the beginning of 1829, which stated it 
to amount to nearly two millions of pounds weight, considerably 
exceeding two millions and a half sterling in value. 

‘ Are the other articles imported into China articles of which the 
inhabitants could not be deprived without a considerable degree of 
inconvenience ?—We may very easily judge of some of them. We 
ourselves could not well dispense with the spices, which are used in 
China as generally as in any other country. Some of them are articles 
of luxury, such as birds’-nests, which are imported to a very consider- 
able amount into China; also tripang and sinews of different animals 
are, of course, not perhaps indispensable, but as much so as the tea is 
to us from habit, among the grandees of the country; and the betel-nut, 
which is used very extensively in China, is also an article indispen- 
sable to the lower orders in particular. 

‘From your experience of Jaya, and your knowledge of the increased 
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consumption that took place in that island by the opening of the trade, 
what do you consider would be the effect of opening the trade to 
China itself, so far as relates to the consumption of European produce 
and manufacture ?—The enterprise of British subjects in Java was 
very much aided indeed by the activity of the Chinese in conforming 
our manufactures to the tastes and habits of the people, and from the 
very rapid extension of the use of those manufactures, almost entirely 
superseding the native manufactures. I have not the least doubt but 
the same change would take place in China, making allowances of 
course for the difficulties that are attendant upon having only one 
legal port. 

‘ At the time of the occupation of Java in 1811, in what manufac- 
tured articles were the inhabitants, Chinese and natives, clothed ?>— 
The natives were clothed in manufactures of their own partly, and 
partly in the manufactures of British India; the Chinese principally 
in Chinese manufactures. 

‘ How long did this state of things continue ?—It began to change at 
the opening of the trade in 1814; and in 1828, when I left Java, the 
natives were almost exclusively clothed in British manufactures, and 
the Chinese very generally; still, of course, they used some Chinese 
manufactures, which we have not yet been able to imitate successfully.’ 


The next and only additional witness from whose evidence we 
shall at present make any extracts, is Captain John Mackie, who 
commanded a ship of 200 tons, engaged in the opium trade on 
the coast of China. This gentleman’s evidence is peculiarly 
worthy of attention, from his having frequented ports and 
districts of the country that are seldom visited by Europeans, 
and never by the Company’s ships. It will be seen, from what 
he states, that it is a radical mistake to suppose that no com- 
merce can be carried on with the Chinese except through the 
port of Canton. Captain Mackie traded everywhere along the 
coast, which abounds in the most excellent harbours; he and 
his crew were, in all cases, most hospitably received by the 
natives, who were everywhere desirous of entering into com- 
= adventures, and of furnishing themselves with European 
goods. 

Captain Mackie’s ship was the property of Spaniards, and 
carried Spanish colours, but the cargo belonged entirely to 
British merchants. 


‘ Can you state any other ports in China that you touched at besides 
Amoy?—Not any other principal ports; I touched at all the ports 
between Amoy and Canton. 

‘ You lay off some ports, did not you ?—I lay off the port called the 
Cape of Good Hope and the island of Namo. 

‘ At what distance is the Cape of Good Hope from Canton ?—About 
300 miles to the north-east. 
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‘ Did you find good shelter for your ship ?—Excellent ; all those 
harbours are as safe as the port of Canton itself. 

‘ Was the trade you carried on authorized by the laws of China?— 
I understood it was not authorized, but it was done quite openly. 

‘ In the same way that the opium trade is carried on at Canton ?— 
The very same. 

‘ Have you ever experienced any difficulty in carrying on the trade, 
although not formally sanctioned by the Chinese laws ?—Never the 
least. 

‘ Who were the parties with whom your trade was carried on ?— 
The Chinese merchants. 

‘ Resident at any particular points ?—Some of them from the city of 
Amoy, some from Ta-ho and Namo, and some from inland towns. 

‘ Are any of those places in the province of Fokien ?—Amoy is in 
the province of Fokien. I am not aware whether Namo is in the 
province of Fokien or not. 

‘ Have you got better prices for those articles than could be got at 
Canton ?—Yes. 

‘ What was the difference of the price ?—-About 100 dollars upon a 
chest of opium, or 125, and sometimes 150, and sometimes higher. 

. a did you receive for your cargo ?—Sycee silver and dollars 
entirely. 

‘ Why did you make your returns in bullion only ?—I was particu- 
larly desired by the agents of the brig to take nothing else. 

‘Could you have had returns in the produce of the country ?—I 
could have had returns in the produce of the provinces, such as sugar, 
tea, cassia, tortoise-shell, nankeens, or any thing that could be had. 

‘ You would have had no difficulty in completing your cargo of 
those articles ?—Not the least. 

‘In what manner is the produce of the north-eastern provinces 
sent to Canton?—I presume it is principally sent by sea, from the 
number of large junks always upon the coast. 

‘ Have you seen any teas sent by sea ?—Yes ; I have been on board 
of two junks entirely ates with tea. 

‘ What was the size of them ?—They could not have been less than 
200 tons. 

‘From whence did they come ?—They came from Amoy, and they 
were bound to Canton. 

‘ Did you board those junks ?—I boarded both of them, and sent 
letters by them to Canton. 

‘ Were those letters regularly received ?—They were received in 
due course. 

‘ Do you think you could have loaded your vessel with teas of good 
quality ?—J have no doubt I could of the very best — I have no 
doubt I could have had any sort of Chinese produce that I wished. 

*‘ Had you any conversation with the captains or supercargoes of the 
junks ?—Yes ; one of them, a merchant, gave me an invitation to wait 
upon him at his house at Canton. E 

‘ Do you think you could have disposed of any other article besides 
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those you sold at the places you visited >—Yes ; 1 think woollens 
might have been disposed of, and perhaps a small quantity of iron, a few 
watches, and different kinds of things. 

‘ What species of woollens do you think you could have disposed 
of ?—Principally long-ells and fine broadcloths ; blankets and camlets 
also would have sold very well; they are in ready demand all along 
the coast of China. 

‘ Were there any duties paid to the government upon those cargoes ? 
—I never paid any duties ; but I understood, that upon all opium that 
is taken away from the ships, the inferior officers of government get 
about twenty dollars for every chest ; the Chinese pay that themselves ; 
the ships pay nothing. 

‘ Did you ever pay any port charges of any kind ?>—Never. 

‘ Were you ever annoyed by the Chinese authorities ?—No ; I have 
been requested, as a favour, to shift my situation, as the principal 
officer was coming ; and I have gone away, and come back again in one 
or two days. 

‘ Have you ever landed when you were engaged in this trade ?— 
Frequently ; almost every day. 

‘ Whenever you liked ?—To any place I liked. 

‘ Were you, on such occasions, ever annoyed or ill treated by the 
authorities, or by the people ?—Never ; quite the contrary ; J was always 
received ina civil way. I had invitations into their houses, and was treated 
with tea and sweetmeats. 

‘ How far have you penetrated into the interior of the country ?— 
Six or seven miles. 

‘ Could you have gone farther if you had pleased ?—Any distance 
I pleased. 

‘ What cities or towns have you visited on such occasions ?—I visited 
the city of Kesiak, and the city of Amoy. The city of Tyho was too 
far distant from the ship, and I did not visit it. 

‘Is Kesiak a large town ?—It is. 

‘ What is the population of it ?—It is impossible to tell the popula- 
tion ; I think it is nearly as populous as Canton. 

‘ Is there a harbour at Kesiak ?—A fine harbour. 

Was that a commercial town ?—It is a commercial town for junks 
only. 
‘ Do you know what province it is in?—The province of Canton. 

‘ What distance from Canton is it?—About 150 miles. 

‘Is there much foreign trade carried on in Kesiak ?—I am not 
aware that there is any. There is a very large coasting trade. 

‘ Are you of opinion that the Chinese, in the places you visited, are 
anxious for the extension of commerce ?—I should conceive that they 
were, because J have always found the Chinese inclined to buy any thing 
that was at all useful, of any description. 

‘ You conceive them to be any thing but an anti-commercial people ? 
—I should consider them to be quite otherwise. 

* Do you conceive that they have any antipathy to strangers ?—I 
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should conceive quite otherwise. Jn the northern provinces especially, I 
was most politely received, and my people were equally the same. 

‘ What did your crew consist of ?—Of all sorts—English, natives of 
India, and natives of the Philippines. 

‘ What number of Englishmen had you?—I had sometimes from 
ten to twenty. 

* What was the number of your crew ?—Forty. 

‘ Did those Englishmen land ?—Yes, frequently. 

‘ They had intercourse with the natives ?—Yes. 

‘ Did you ever hear of any disturbance between them and the 
natives ?—Never the least disturbance. 

‘ Were the crews generally well received by the natives ?— Equally 
as well as I was myself; they were allowed to walk about the fields, 
and to go into the houses. 

‘Did you find the coast of China generally in a state of good 
military defence ?—I should say quite the contrary ; because the greatest 
number of troops that ever I have seen was in the train of mandarins, 
to the amount of about 500. 

‘ How were those armed ?—They were dressed in red calico jackets, 
with a large bamboo hat on, and with large wooden shoes, some with 
bows and arrows, and some with matchlocks, and some with spears. 

‘Supposing you had a sergeant’s party of English troops, what 
would have been the effect upon the Chinese soldiers ?—They would 
have run away. 

‘ Did you ever go into their forts >—Frequently. 

‘In what state were they ?—In a state of dilapidation. 

‘ What was the state of the guns ?—The guns were all dangerous 
to fire, being honey-combed; and being laid between two pieces of 
wood, they could only be fired in a straight direction. 

‘ Were the fortifications in a pretty good state ?>—No, quite ruinous ; 
there were about forty or fifty men in each of the fortifications. 

‘ Would there be a demand for English blankets ?—I should conceive 
there would be a demand for English blankets. 

‘ Are they now generally purchased by those that can afford them ? 
—By every one that can afford them. 

‘ What description of native woollen manufacture is there ?—The 
only native woollen manufacture I saw is in imitation of cashmere 
shawls.—I think it is manufactured of goat's hair ; it is a fine sort of 
white flannel. 

‘Is it of a high price ?—It is not within the reach of the poor people 
at all. 

‘ What is the common dress of the poor people ?—Blue cottons. 

‘ Do you know where those cottons are manufactured ?—In China. 

‘ Do you know in what part ?—They are manufactured in all the 
provinces. I have seen them manufactured in every village I have 
gone into. 

‘ Did you ever observe what sort of machinery they had for the 
aes of those cottons ?>—A very rude loom, quite in a very old 
fashion. 
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‘ Did you ever compare the price of cotton so manufactured in China 
with the price of English cotton ?—No, I never did ; tt is much dearer 
than English cotton, because English cottons sell in China at very fair 
prices, and they dye English long cloths afterwards as a substitute for 
their cottons, and they are much cheaper. 

‘ Do the natives prefer their own, being dearer ?—Their own cottons 
wear better; but a cheap article is always a great object with the 
Chinese, even if it should not wear so well. 

‘ Supposing there was a great trade carried on between England and 
China, do you not imagine that the cheap manufacture of England 
would, to a considerable extent, supplant the dear manufacture of 
China ?—J have no doubt it would entirely. 

‘ You were understood to say, that you did not find it necessary to 
establish any stricter regulations with respect to intercourse with the 
shore than at other places ?—Not any ; J allowed my crew to go on shore 
at any time they pleased. 

‘ Have you ever known any inconvenience from it >—Not any. 

‘ Have you known any to happen with any other ship ?—Not any. 

‘ Was it the general practice of the ships ?—It was ; there was never 
the least disturbance.’ 


Our readers, we feel assured, will agree with us in thinking, 
that the above extracts are completely conclusive as to this 
second branch of our enquiry. They prove beyond all contro- 
versy, that whatever peculiarities may attach to the Chinese, an 
antipathy to commerce or to strangers is not one of them. On 
the contrary, it is fully established that they are a highly commer- 
cial people, that business may be conducted with them with the 
greatest facility and security ; so much so, indeed, that valuable 
cargoes may be disposed of, and large ships unloaded and loaded 
in the port of Canton, in less time, and with far less expense, 
than in either London or Liverpool. It is also shown, that the 
apprehensions, if such were really felt by any one, of disturb- 
ances arising in consequence of a want of discipline in the crews 
of private ships, are altogether futile and visionary ; and that, in 
point of fact, the private traders have never experienced the 
slightest inconvenience from any tumults between their sailors 
and the natives. It has been farther shown, that an advantageous 
trade may be safely carried on with the ports of China to the 
north of Canton; that we may buy tea at first hand in the pro- 
vinces where it is raised; and that extensive markets for our 
cottons, woollens, &c., may be opened all along the lengthened 
shores of the ‘celestial empire.’ All, therefore, that the Company 
and its advocates have said about their monopoly being neces- 
sary, because of the peculiar nature of the Chinese character and 
institutions, falls to the ground. It has been proved to be des- 
titute even of the shadow of a foundation. As well might it 
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be said that the trade to New York should be subjected to a 

monopoly, because the Americans have neither an established 

church nor a king. Every nation has its distinguishing features ; 

but the notion, so generally entertained, that the Chinese were 

peculiarly characterised by a contempt of commerce and of 

es is as utterly unfounded as any delusion can possibly 
e. 


III. We come now to the third head of this enquiry, or to the 
investigation whether the Company have carried on the trade 
to the same extent that it would have been carried had it been 
open to private individuals to engage in. 

It can hardly be necessary that we should enter into any very 
lengthened discussions under this head. Every one must be 
satisfied, on general grounds, that the Company have not carried 
the trade to any thing like the extent to which it would have 
been carried but for the monopoly. ‘ The spirit of monopolists,’ 
to borrow the just and expressive language of Gibbon, ‘is nar- 
‘ row, lazy, and oppressive. Their work is more costly and less 
‘ productive than that of independent artists; and the new 
‘ improvements so eagerly grasped by the competition of freedom, 
‘ are admitted with slow and sullen reluctance, in those proud 
‘ corporations, above the fear of a rival, and below the confession 
‘ of an error.’ Even though the directors of a great association 
like the East India Company, were disposed to extend its com- 
merce, and to manage it according to the most approved princi- 
ples, they are wholly without the means of giving effect to their 
wishes. They must operate through servants; and is it to 
be imagined that the employés of such a body,—that the ‘ gen- 
‘tlemen,’ for example, of the factory at Canton, with their 
L.8,000 and L.10,000 a-year, and free table, will ever display 
that watchful attention to the Company’s interests, or conduct 
the business intrusted to their care, with the same unsparing 
economy that will be practised by private merchants trading 
on their own account, superintending their own concerns, and 
responsible in their own private fortunes for every error they 
may commit? The affairs of the Company, whatever have 
been their efforts to the contrary, have always been managed, and 
must necessarily continue to be managed, according to a system 
of routine. Their captains, and mercantile agents, are, we 
doubt not, ‘all honourable men ;’ but it were an insult to com- 
mon sense to suppose that they may be for a moment compared 
with individuals trading on their own account, in the great 
requisites of zeal, conduct, and skill. 

These general considerations will, in the estimation of every 
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reasonable person, be deemed sufficient to dispose of this part of 
the question. But the facts to which we may appeal are not less 
conclusive. 

In one respect, the East India Company have displayed 
extraordinary address in managing their affairs. They have 
contrived to make it be generally believed that they carried 
on a very extensive trade, and that their operations could not 
be disturbed without considerable hazard to the manufacturing 
interest. How they succeeded in procuring currency for such a 
notion, we know not; but, assuredly, none was ever more 
unfounded. The commerce carried on by the East India Com- 
pany, exclusive of the importation of tea, is utterly insignificant. 
The entire value of all the commodities exported by them from 
the United Kingdom, besides military stores, does not exceed 
the miserable pittance of L.'750,000. And the fact is, that all the 
commodities they export to all the vast countries to the east of 
Malacca, hardly exceed those that are annually sent by a few 
petty merchants to the islands of Jersey and Guernsey. That 
such is the case, will be seen from the subjoined official docu- 
ment :— 


Value of Exports by the East India Company from Great Britain to 
China.—-(See Parl. Paper, No. 412, Sess. 1828.) 








Years ending 5th January, 
Species of Goods. 


1825. | 1826. | 1827. | 1828. 








£ sis £ 
Cotton Manufactures, 167) 11,995) 20,752 
Iron in bars, ( British, ) 2} 15,502} 17,214) 36,067) 24,350 
Lead and Shot, 22,433) 39,221] 41,918) 32,154 
Skins and Furs, 33,516) 31,151 
Woollens, - 532,221 652,047) 756,968) 413,422 
All other articles, 8,467) 5,058, 5,082) 3,137 














Total value of Ex- 
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mae cme £708,047] 612,139] 744,856, 852,030) 493,815 


to China, | 


Though so trifling a trade were entirely annihilated, the loss 
would not be sensible at the end of six months. And even this 
stunted and petty trade is admitted not to have been profitable. 
Whatever the Company haye made by their trade, (if they have 
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really made any thing,) has been derived from their mono- 
poly of the supply of tea. Mr St George Tucker, one of the 
directors, has admitted this fact in the most explicit manner :— 
‘ The exports to India and China never,’ says he, ‘ produced a 
‘ profit generally, or for a continuance. The trade was resorted 
* to, and persevered in, upon a variety of mixed considerations, 
‘ partly to supply a remittance to the East, where, until lately, we 
‘ required funds for the purchase of return cargoes; partly to 
‘supply the Chinese and our Indian subjects with articles 
‘ which they could not obtain through other channels, while the 
‘ exclusive trade was vested in the Company; partly to occupy 
* tonnage which would otherwise have been unproductive; but 
‘ chiefly to benefit the manufacturing and other interests of this 
‘country, by introducing and circulating our fabrics, and the 
‘ produce of our lands, throughout the wide regions of Asia, 
‘ which were accessible to our enterprise.’—(Tucker’s Financial 
State of the East India Company, p. 191.) 

Giving the Company credit for their efforts to circulate our 
fabrics through what are truly called the * wide regions of 
‘ Asia,’ we must say that they strikingly exemplify the fable, 
Montes parturiunt, &c. China, not to mention the other 
countries to the east of Malacca, contains 150,000,000 of inha- 
bitants; it abounds in products fit for the European markets, 
and the people, as has been already seen, are most anxious 
to obtain ours in exchange. It is upwards of a century and a 
half since the Company began to trade with this ‘ wide region;’ 
during that lengthened period they have been allowed to conduct 
that trade in their own way, having been protected by their 
monopoly against the competition of their countrymen; and at 
the end of this long probation, they have succeeded in annually 
disposing (at a /oss, be it observed) of L.20,000 worth of cottons, 
and L.413,000 worth of woollens! Can any more conclusive proof 
be desired of the deadening influence of monopoly ?—of its ten- 
dency to narrow and choke up, what would otherwise be the 
broadest and deepest channels of commercial intercourse ? We 
have not the slightest doubt—and our opinion coincides with that 
of the most experienced merchants—that had the trade with 
China been free during the last fifty years, our exports to it only 
would have amounted, at this moment, to L.8,000,000, or 
L.10,000,000 a-year. 

While the Company’s export of woollens, trifling as it has 
always been, has been recently falling off, that of the Americans 
has been rapidly increasing. Formerly the Americans used 
to export little except bullion; but at present their ships come 
to London and Liverpool, and take on board manufactured 
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goods, which they carry to China. Now, the fact that such a 
trade is carried on, shows, that though in the hands of mono- 
polists, the export of manufactured goods to China is productive 
only of loss, it is advantageous when conducted by individuals. 
It is true, that some of those who have at different times 
engaged in the trade from the United States to China have 
failed; but such contingencies attach to all businesses, and are 
as numerous in the trade between this country and the United 
States as in any other, though it has not yet been affirmed 
that it is disadvantageous. The failures in question took place 
chiefly amongst those who engaged in the trade without suffi- 
cient capital and experience, and attempted suddenly to force it 
beyond due bounds. Those who prosecuted it on sounder prin- 
ciples are very wealthy. The largest fortunes in the United 
States have been made in the China trade. Mr Cushing, an 
American merchant, lately of Canton, has recently retired from 
business with, it is said, a fortune of L.500,000, and there are 
many others that have been hardly less successful. 

It is material too to bear in mind, that while the free China 
trade has been thus productive of wealth to the American mer- 
chants engaged in it, it has been in the highest degree bene- 
ficial to the Union. The American public have been abun- 
dantly supplied with tea—that is, with an important necessary 
of life—for little more than a third of what it has cost the 
people of England, exclusive of the duty. Had the China trade 
of England been conducted in a similar way, it would, besides 
affording an advantageous market for eight or ten millions’ worth 
of produce, have enriched vast numbers of our merchants, ship- 
owners, &c., and saved two millions a-year to the public in the 
cost of tea. 

But were the monopoly set aside, besides the vast empire of 
China, the resources of the extensive and populous, though im- 
perfectly explored, countries of Cochin-China, Tonquin, and 
Siam, the empire of Japan, and the archipelago of the Philippines, 
would be made available for mercantile purposes. The commerce 
between the Eastern and the Western worlds is yet only in its 
infancy. From the era of Vasco de Gama to the present day, 
the intercourse between Europe and India and China has been 
subjected to the most oppressive fetters. A department of com- 
merce so extensive, had it been properly cultivated, as to have 
afforded full scope for the mercantile resources of every nation, 
but requiring great perseverance, skill, and enterprise in its 
establishment, has been made over to a handful of monopolists, 
who have wasted all the energies of which they were capable in 
warlike undertakings. So much is this the case, that of the 
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thousands of admirable harbours to the eastward of Malacca, 
Canton and Manilla are almost the only ones that have ever been 
visited by English merchant-ships. We have, in fact, voluntarily 
shut ourselves out of the most extensive markets, or, which is 
the same thing, we have delivered them over to those who do not 
resort to them as merchants, but as monopolists, to get cargoes 
of tea, which they afterwards sell to us upon their own terms, 
and at an exorbitant advance. This conduct has not been more 
injurious to ourselves, than to the nations it has so long deprived 
of the advantages derivable from a free intercourse with Europe. 
It is impossible to conjecture the improvement that might have 
been accomplished, not in the arts only, but in the sciences, 
moral feelings, and habits, of the Indo-Chinese nations, had there 
been nothing to hinder our communication with them during the 
last sixty or seventy years. Commerce is the grand engine by 
which the blessings of science and civilisation are universally 
diffused. While it enriches, it also instructs and stimulates the 
industry and invention of those who carry it on. That the 
immeasurable superiority of the people of Europe in knowledge 
of all sorts, should hitherto have had so little influence upon 
their Asiatic brethren, is entirely owing to the jealous systems 
of commercial policy that have obtained amongst us. Had 
European adventurers been allowed to resort freely to the differ- 
ent countries of the East, and been permitted to trade freely 
with their mother countries, the foundations of en 
would have long since been laid in nations that are still compara- 
tively barbarous. We trust, however, that a new era is at 
hand, and that European arts and sciences will no longer be 
excluded from some of the finest and most extensive countries in 
the world, that the sickly existence of a decrepit and worn-out 
monopoly may be prolonged for a few years. The Parliament 
of Great Britain have it now in their power to open new and 
boundless markets for the products of our artizans, and they are 
called upon to assist in forwarding the civilisation of the Eastern 
world. The positive evils inflicted by the monopoly are neither 
few nor small; but they are really inconsiderable, compared 
with the good which it prevents. It checks the spirit of im- 
provement, paralyses industry, and upholds ignorance and bar- 
barism in vast countries. Its abolition will redound to the 
advantage of every man in England, the ‘ gentlemen’ of the 
factory only excepted ; but though it were otherwise, justice to 
many millions of our fellow-men, less happily situated than 
ourselves, requires that we should subvert the barrier which 
has proved so formidable an obstacle to their advancement. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that, in so far at least as respects 
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the Japanese, their jealousy of strangers will always form an 
insuperable obstacle to any considerable traffic with them. 
There is, however, good reason to think that this jealousy has 
been very much exaggerated. The exclusion of Europeans from 
Japan, into which they were at one time freely admitted, was a 
consequence of the proselytising efforts of the missionaries, and of 
the cabals that the Portuguese excited against the government. 
Were their coasts once visited by really free traders, anxious only 
to carry on a friendly and mutually beneficial intercourse, 
without having any ulterior objects in view, we have little 
doubt that the supposed aversion of the Japanese to strangers 
would be found to be quite imaginary. There are some cir- 
cumstances mentioned by Mr Deans, to whose valuable evidence 
we have already referred, which go far to confirm what has now 
been stated. After informing the committee that the Dutch 
continue to send two vessels annually, of any size they please, 
to Japan, Mr Deans was asked, ‘Does any other European 
‘ nation trade at all with them?—I am not aware that any Euro- 
* pean nation trades with them. I saw a captain of a ship from 
‘ Bengal, who got upon that coast, and the boats came off to him 
‘in great numbers, and purchased every hind of article they had 
‘ of British manufacture ; they had very little unfortunately, but 
‘ they sold all that they had in barter for provisions, which they 
‘ were out of. The officers of the government also came on 
© board, and ordered him off, but at the same time asked him if 
‘ he had any cloth such as his coat was made of, or any articles 
‘ of that kind, for they were anxious to purchase them. He said 
‘ he had not, and when he came back they told him ¢o be sure to 
‘ bring articles of that kind, but on no account was he to come 
‘ back.’ This is quite of a piece with the conduct of the Chinese 
mandarins, who denounce punishments against the smuggling 
of opium, at the same time that they give every possible facility 
to the smuggler. Mr Deans was then asked, ‘ Do you know the 
‘number of the Chinese junks that trade to Japan ?—I cannot 
‘ be sure of the extent, but I believe it is considerable.—lIs it 
‘the general impression in the Eastern archipelago, that pro- 
‘ vided a change were to take place in the mode of transacting 
‘ business with Japan, a very considerable trade might be carried 
‘on with that empire ?—It would be an illicit trade; but our 
* enterprising countrymen generally manage to conduct a trade 
‘with every part of the world they can get to.—Should you 
‘ not expect that if free traders were admitted to China, they 
‘ would find the means of carrying on trade with the empire of 
‘ Japan ?—I have no doubt they would; but if they did not, the 
* Chinese would find the means of conveying to Japan such articles as 
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‘ they found would suit them, whether of Chinese or European 
‘ manufacture.” (Report, p. 242.) 

In another place, Mr Deans gives the following testimony as 
to the injury arising to the English merchants and ship-owners 
from the exclusion of British ships from the Chinese seas :— 
‘ During your residence at Batavia, have you had any evidence 
‘ of disadvantages to which British ships have been subject in 
‘ consequence of their exclusion from the ports of China?—I 
‘have had many. I have often myself, in shipping goods to 
‘ China, been obliged either to get freight on foreign vessels, or 
‘to hire Dutch colonial vessels to proceed to the Straits of 
‘ Sunda, to meet the Company’s ships, for the purpose of either 
‘ disposing of the produce I had for the China market, or of 
‘sending it on freight to China.—Has the state of the law put 
‘ you under the necessity of shipping consignments of produce 
‘in foreign vessels ?—I have shipped in foreign vessels for 
‘ China, because I could not avail myself of the unemployed British 
‘ tonnage which were lying in the harbour, and which would gladly 
* have gone to China.’ (Report, p. 236.) 

There is no obstacle, except what arises from the Company’s 
privilege, to the carrying on of an extensive intercourse with 
the Philippine islands. The natives are very well disposed to- 
wards strangers, particularly British; and the Spaniards and 
Chinese, settled at Manilla and other places, gladly avail them- 
selves of any means by which they may obtain an advantageous 
market for the products they have to dispose of. 

The extensive countries surrounding the gulf of Siam, and 
the whole coasts of Cochin-China and Tonquin, are furnished 
with excellent harbours, some of which are situated at the 
mouths of navigable rivers, that penetrate far into the interior, 
affording every facility for the most extensive commerce. It 
should also be recollected, that though these countries have 
ceased for a very long period to be frequented by Europeans, a 
pretty extensive intercourse was, at one time, carried on with 
them. Both English and French were established in consider- 
able numbers, towards the close of the seventeenth century, in 
Siam; and it was owing to their own misconduct,—to their 
grasping at peculiar privileges and immunities, and not to any 
hostility to strangers on the part of the natives,—that they were 
expelled. The truth is, that, until the Americans appeared in the 
Eastern seas, the foreign adventurers by whom they were visit- 
ed, had but little of the genuine mercantile character. The 
agents of the Dutch and English East India Companies were 
never satisfied with the ordinary mercantile profits that might 
have been made by industrious individuals, but were always 
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engaged in schemes to obtain some preference or exclusive ad- 
vantage, or to subjugate the country. The spirit of monopoly 
tainted all their proceedings ; and the great military and naval 
power of the Companies rendered them domineering as well as 
rapacious.* Instead of attempting to rise to wealth by the 
exercise of laborious industry, they commonly resorted to a 
more compendious process, and endeavoured to effect their 
object by stratagem or force. The history of European com- 
merce in the East is really nothing but the history of a con- 


tinued series of usurpations ; nor can any one acquainted with 


the circumstances feel surprised that such native princes as had 
the means, excluded those from their territories whose object 
was not to maintain a fair and friendly commerce, but to extort 
oppressive privileges, or to make conquests. 

But monopoly has had its day. It is not in the nature of 
things, that a system, productive of such baneful results, can be 
continued. And, when the innumerable ports and markets of 
Asia are opened to the free competition of British merchants, 
every thing will take a new face. Countries will then be explo- 
red that have hardly yet been visited; new channels will be 
opened for the profitable employment of capital, and the success- 
ful prosecution of industry; and commerce, relieved from the 
poisonous influence of monopoly, will become what it has never 
hitherto been in India, the most copious source of wealth, as well 
as the most powerful instrument of civilisation. 

These statements are not merely consistent with probability ; 
they are, as has already been seen, confirmed by the direct tes- 
timony of the highest mercantile authorities. It is to no pur- 
pose, therefore, that the advocates of monopoly tell us, that the 
Company has pushed the trade to its farthest limits, and that, 
in all the immense range of thickly-peopled provinces stretching 
along the shores of the Chinese empire and its subsidiary states, 
it is impossible to find a vent for more than the L.500,000 worth 
of British goods sent to Canton by the Company! Such ludi- 
crously absurd assertions are unworthy of one moment’s atten- 
tion. They are ofa piece with those that were made in 1813, previ- 
ous to the opening of the trade to Hindostan. At a general court 
held at the East India House on the 26th January, 1813, it was 


* It has been the same at all times. When Dampier visited the 
factory newly established by the Company at Bencoolen, he found two 
Rajas in the stocks because they had not brought down to the fort 


the quantity of pepper the governor had sent for !—Dampier’s Voyages, 
vol, ii. p. 183. 
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resolved, that it was not possible to extend the export of British 
goods to India, that the Company actually suffered a loss in 
carrying on this department of their trade, that the markets 
were already glutted with goods imported from India, and that 
the opening of the trade would be no other than a ‘ ruinous 
‘ transfer’ of it into new channels, attended with ‘ the beggary 
‘ of many thousands of industrious individuals.’ Such were the 
statements solemnly put forth by the East India Company in 
1813, and, with the exception of that which refers to the loss 
sustained by the Company, every one of them has been proved 
to be entirely unfounded. In 1814, the last year of the exclusive 
trade to India, and the period when the Company proclaimed that 
the exports to it had attained their maximum, they amounted to 
L.870,177; but, so far from this being the fact, in 1819, four 
years after the trade had been opened, the exports amounted to 
L.3,052,741, and in 1828, they amounted to L4,701,784! Can 
any one doubt that similar results would follow from opening 
the trade to China? The very idea of referring to the experience 
of the East India Company, upon such a subject, involves an 
absurdity ; its experience might be worth something were it pro- 
posed to establish a new company with similar privileges; but 
it is utterly worthless as a means of estimating the efforts, or 
the success, of free traders, with whom monopoly has nothing in 
common. 

It appears, therefore, whether we consider the Company’s 
monopoly as respects the price at which they have supplied the 
British markets with tea, the difficulties supposed to attach to 
the carrying on of a commercial intercourse with China and 
the contiguous nations, or the extent to which the trade with 
them has been, and may be, carried, that it is alike indefen- 
sible. We are not, indeed, aware of a single argument entitled 
to a moment’s consideration that can be urged in its behalf. It 
has every fault that a monopoly can have. It entails a heavy 
direct burden on the people of Britain; and it is incalculably 
injurious to them and to the Eastern world, by preventing 
the growth of the vast commerce that would otherwise be car- 
ried on between them. The enquiries into which the Parliamen- 
tary Committees have entered, were not necessary to satisfy any 
one who had attended to the subject, of the advantages that 
would result from the abolition of the monopoly. But we are, 
notwithstanding, glad that they have been gone into. Every 
assertion put forward by the Company, has been disproved. All 
their fables about the difficulty of carrying on an intercourse 
with so ‘ peculiar’ a race as the Chinese, have vanished like * the 


‘ baseless fabric of a vision.’ And it appears that the only real 
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difficulty in the way of the most extensive intercourse with the 
Chinese and the neighbouring nations, is their own oppressive 
privileges. To suppose, under such circumstances, that the char- 
ter should be renewed, would be to suppose that the Company 
had power to prevail on the legislature to act in defiance of com- 
mon sense, of all principle, and of its most sacred duties, not to 
the people of Britain only, but to the Eastern world. 


But it is not enough that the trade to China be thrown open, 
and every vestige of the existing monopoly abolished ; it is far- 
ther necessary that the Company should be absolutely interdicted 
Srom having any thing whatever to do with commercial affairs. 

Perhaps it might be enough, in vindication of such a regula- 
tion, to observe, that the duties of sovereigns, and of merchants, 
are quite incompatible. If the Company choose to relinquish 
their territorial rights and privileges, and cease to have any 
thing to do with the government of India,we should be the first 
to hail their coming into the field of free commercial competi- 
tion. But we object to their being allowed to combine in their 
own persons the separate and irreconcilable functions of tea- 
dealers and rulers of a mighty empire. Let them make their 
election ; let them choose whether they will be grocers or em- 
perors ; but do not let them attempt both. The counting-house 
is not a school in which to breed statesmen ; nor is the treasury 
or the camp, a school in which to breed merchants. We do not 
mean to underrate the talents and acquirements of the directors ; 
but were they ten times greater than they really are, it is quite 
impossible that they should be able to fathom all sorts of mys- 
teries—to occupy themselves, at one period, in legislating for a 
vast empire, in directing the march of armies, and arbitrating 
between contending states ; and that, having done this, they should 
forthwith doff the character of the monarch, to assume that 
of his oilman, and sit in judgment upon the rate of exchange, 
and the quality and price of saltpetre. To be a good grocer or 
cheesemonger, a man must be nothing else. If the Company 
prefer these useful functions to those of a loftier character, we 
shall not blame them for the choice. But we protest against their 
being allowed to carry a sword in the one hand, and a ledger in 
the other,—to act at once as sovereigns and tea-dealers. 

It is not, however, solely from the obvious impossibility of their 
being able to discharge such opposite duties, without neglecting 
the one or the other, or both, that we are impressed with a con- 
viction of the absolute necessity of forbidding the East India Com- 
pany from having any concern with commercial affairs. Till this 
he done, the commerce between Europe and the East, and between 
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different places in the East, will always be upon an insecure 
foundation. The mercantile agents of the East India Company 
are not influenced by the same motives that influence private 
merchants. Their object is not so much to buy an article at the 
lowest price, as to get it, coute gui coute. They know that the 
revenues of India are pledged to make good their contracts, and 
the higher the price paid by them, the higher will be their com- 
mission. It is idle to suppose that there can be any thing like fair 
competition in markets occasionally frequented by such persons. 
It is their interference, and that only, that renders the trade to 
India so very hazardous. Whenever it is known that they are 
in the market as purchasers, the commodity in demand, whether 
it be indigo, cotton, silk, pepper, or saltpetre, immediately rises 
ten, twenty, or thirty per cent, so that all the combinations and 
calculations of the private traders are in a moment overset. In 
illustration of this, we may mention, that a few years ago, the 
Company having sent out large orders for the purchase of Ben- 
gal indigo, the local government, aware how prices would rise 
when it was known the Company were in the market, employed 
Mr Palmer (late Palmer and Co.) secretly to purchase for them ; 
but Mr Palmer’s purchases verysoon exceeding what were known 
to be his own private wants, it was first suspected, and after- 
wards ascertained, that he was buying for the Company, when 
prices immediately rose from 190 to 230 or 240 rupees per 
maund. The correspondents of the private merchants who had 
received orders to purchase indigo, were, of course, compelled 
to pay the same enhanced price. No sooner, however, had the 
indigo got to England, than the price fell back to its natural 
level, most of it being sold at a very heavy loss. 

The only argument put forward by the Company in defence 
of their Indian trade is, that otherwise they would not be able 
to realize the surplus revenue of India in England. But if we 
may believe their own accounts, such surplus revenue has rarely 
existed, and could not, therefore, be very difficult to realize, 
Although, however, it had been ten times greater than it really 
has been, the Company might have got it paid over to them in 
Leadenhall Street without the slightest inconvenience, suppo- 
sing they had had nothing to do with trade. What is to prevent 
them from buying bills upon London? This is what a private 
individual in Calcutta would do who wished to make a remit- 
tance to England; and if the Company do the same, they may 
remit a million with less trouble than they now remit L.10,000. 
It is well known to every mercantile man in London, that they 
are at this moment selling indigo that cost them a rupee, or 2s. 
in India, for 1s. 2d.,—incurring a loss upon the remittance of no 
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less than Forty per cent! Now, mark how easily this heavy loss 
might have been avoided : In September 1829, the Bengal govern- 
ment advertised that they would advance on cargoes to England 
two-thirds of their ascertained value, for good bills, in favour of the 
Board of Trade, at six months’ sight, and 1s. 11d. the rupee; the 
advance being guaranteed by the cargo being placed in the bands 
of the Company till the bills were paid. And it is a fact that most 
of these bills were paid on presentation, six months before they 
were due, and some months before the arrival in England of the 
goods on which the advance was made. Here, then, is a large 
remittance made to the Company in the most expeditious way pos- 
sible, and without their incurring the smallest loss, or even risk. 
Whereas in their simultaneous attempt to remit revenue by 
importing Indian produce, they have incurred a loss of some hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds ; at the same time that, by glutting 
the market with indigo, they have done serious injury to the 
private trader. Need another word be said to show the extreme 
absurdity of such a proceeding, and the advantage to all parties 
of preventing its repetition ? 

It has already been seen that the Company’s exports of all 
sorts of British produce to China, do not exceed L.500,000 
a-year. But the prime cost of the teas purchased by the Com- 
pany amounts to a much larger sum; the excess being made 
up principally by cargoes of cotton, &c., sent on their account 
from India to China. The mode in which the Company pos- 
sess themselves of the cotton in question deserves to be pointed 
out, though not for the purpose of imitation. On the western 
shores of India, there are what are called cotton plantations; 
and, in virtue of their sovereign power, the Company claim, 
and actually take, half the produce of these plantations as a 
land-tax, compelling the cultivators to sell them the other half 
at a price fixed by the judge, collector, and commercial resident 
of the district ;—that is, by the servants of the Company. But 
all the cotton obtained by this unparalleled system of oppression 
not being sufficient to supply the wants of the Company, their 
agents are every now and then coming into the market as buyers. 
Prices are never allowed to settle at their natural level; so that 
the proceedings of the Company are not only ruinous to the 
grower, but to every one connected with the trade. 

Besides their monopoly of the trade from Britain to China, 
the Company have also a monopoly of the trade from India to 
China. No private merchant can send a ship from Calcutta or 
Bombay to Canton without licence from the Company. The 
demand in China for the cotton and opium of India, and for the 
products of the islands of the Indian archipelago, is very great, 
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and a most extensive trade would be carried on between these 
countries were it not for the difficulties under which the private 
traders are placed of getting returns. The Company will not 
allow them to fetch away a single pound of tea, except the 
little that is required for Hindostan; so that they have little 
other means of getting payment except by smuggling silver out 
of Canton at some risk and certain loss, or by paying the pro- 
ceeds of the cargo into the Company’s treasury at Canton, and 
getting bills, mostly at an unfavourable rate of exchange, on the 
Company’s governments in India. It is seldom that bills can be 
obtained on England, and then only for a limited amount. 
Such a mode of carrying on trade is, in some respects, advan- 
tageous to the Company, but it is in the last degree injurious 
both to India and England. The ships that get licences to carry 
cargoes to China are, for the most part, obliged to return vo India 
in ballast. The whole expense of the voyage is thus made to 
fall on the outward cargo; and the trade is in this way confined 
to less certainly than a twentieth part of what it would be were 
it thrown open, and all individuals allowed either to carry to, 
or bring from Canton, such commodities as they pleased. 

We have already noticed the circumstances under which cotton 
is obtained in India for the China market. Opium is the other 
great article of export; and our readers will not be surprised 
when we tell them that its production and sale are engrossed by 
the Company. In fact, this monopoly within a monopoly, not 
long since netted the Company nearly L.900,000 a-year ; nor will 
this appear surprising to those who are aware that, only about 
nine years ago, that very opium for which the Company allowed 
the growers 3s. or 3s. 4d. per lb., was sold by them for 60s. ! 
In consequence, however, of the recent introduction of large 
quantities of Malwa and Turkey opium into the market, its price 
has been greatly reduced, though it is still three or four times 
more than it would be were it allowed to be freely produced. 

It is, therefore, indispensable, if we would not trample upon 
all the best rights of the people of Britain and the East, and 
voluntarily oppose both the increase of wealth and the progress 
of civilisation, that the Company’s monopoly should be utterly 
destroyed. But this abolition will not be enough. It is further 
indispensable, that the Company should be prohibited, so long, at 
least, as they have any thing to do with the government of India, 
from engaging directly or indirectly in any sort of commercial 
adventure. Unless this be done, the commerce with India and 
the East will never rest on a secure foundation; nor will the 
government of India be properly conducted. Those who are 
engaged in details about the prices of cotton and indigo cannot 
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attend to the weightier matters with which they are intrusted. 
Let them, if they prefer it, give up the latter; but do not let 
them attempt to be Hamlet and Harlequin—sovereigns and 
hucksters, at the same moment. 


If the Company take an enlightened view of their own inte- 
rests, they will be the last to object to the measures now pro- 
posed. Notwithstanding their monopoly costs the people of 
Britain L.1,800,000 a-year, it is exceedingly doubtful whether 
the Company gain any thing by it, after paying the dividend of 
L.630,000. ‘The mass of accounts laid by them before Parliament 
are in such a state of confusion, discordant items are so jumbled 
together, and estimates are so mixed up with real payments, that 
it is impossible for the most expert accountants to tell what is the 
real state of their affairs. The Company’s own servants seem to 
know quite as little of the matter as others. They have not pro- 
duced a single document drawn out on fair mercantile principles, 
or such as any merchant would think of exhibiting. Mr Rickards, 
who was examined at great length by both Lords and Commons’ 
committees, and who, from his long experience in Indian affairs, 
is well qualified to form a correct opinion upon such a subject, con- 
tends that, as far as any thing can be learned from the defective 
accounts produced by the Company, their trade has uniformly been 
attended with a heavy loss ; and that, had it not been for the aid 
derived from the revenues of India, they would long since have 
been completely bankrupt. We have very little doubt that Mr 
Rickards’s will turn out to be the correct view of the matter; at 
all events, however, it is abundantly clear, taking the Company’s 
statements as they stand, that their commercial surplus is abso- 
lutely nugatory. They state that it amounted, during the last 
Jifteen years, to L.15,414,414, including interest and insurance, 
being at the rate of about a million a-year. But they also state, 
that their commercial assets, or capital embarked in trade, amounts 
to L.22,787,034, and that their commercial debts, both foreign 
and at home, amount to only L.2,484,078 : taking then the ba- 
lance of 20 millions, and supposing it to be invested at 4 per 
cent, it would yield a nett revenue of L.800,000; but the Com- 
pany owe a large amount of territorial debt, for which they pay 
5 per cent, and supposing the commercial assets were applied to 
pay it off, they would produce to the Company L.1,000,000 a- 
year. It is, therefore, as clear as the sun at noonday, taking 
the Company’s accounts as they have presented them, that the 
trade which they carry on does not yield them a single shilling 
beyond the dividend. They tell us, that they derive from it a 
surplus million a-year ; but, in the same breath, they tell us that 
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they have twenty millions employed in it. It is therefore ob- 
vious, that if they give up the trade, and employ their commer- 
cial assets either in extinguishing their own debt, or in loans to 
others, they will yield them as large a surplus as they affirm 
they derive from the trade. In so far, too, as the interests of the 
proprietors of India Stock are concerned, this measure would 
be for their advantage. The maximum dividend they are en- 
titled to receive is fixed by law at 104 per cent, or L.630,000 
a-year; but it may fall to any extent. They, therefore, have 
no interest in carrying on trade, but the reverse. It may lessen 
their dividends, and it cannot, under any circumstances, aug- 
ment them; whereas, according tothe plan now suggested, they 
would be secure of receiving the greatest dividend without any risk 
of its reduction. 

We should be making a heavier demand than we have ever 
done upon the patience of our readers, were we to enter upon apy 
examination of the statements of those who contend, that, with- 
out the surplus derived from the China trade, the government of 
India could not be carried on. As well might it be said, that 
the government of Great Britain could not be carried on without 
the revenue of Shetland. Supposing the Company’s accounts 
to be quite correct, and supposing that they are debarred from 
trading, and that their commercial assets are invested as above 
stated, the entire defalcation in the funds at their disposal would 
not exceed L.600,000 a-year. But the revenue of India amounts 
to from twenty-four to twenty-five millions ; and to imagine that 
it could not be made to defray the expenditure, were it dimi- 
nished about one-fiftieth part, is something too ridiculous to 
deserve notice. If the Company will but enforce a little of that 
economy which is now the order of the day, they will procure 
for themselves a ten times larger surplus than they even pretend 
to derive from their trade. 

We submit, that this statement is decisive of this part of the 
question, admitting the Company’s accounts to be accurate. 
But in truth and reality they are most inaccurate. The trifling 
surplus which they exhibit has no real existence. It is not 
more substantial than one of Mr Sadler’s harangues. The 
Company’s monopoly imposes a direct tax of nearly éwo millions 
a-year on the people of Britain ; it cripples and depresses our 
commerce by shutting us out of the best markets, at the same 
time that it inflicts incalculable injury on the Eastern world. 
And in return for all this it produces to the Company—absolutely 
nothing! The invaluable privileges enjoyed by them—privileges 
which, had they been enjoyed by private individuals, would have 
produced a profit of 100 per cent—have been swallowed up in 
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the abuses inseparable from monopoly. Nothing so monstrous 
was ever heard of as the proposal to continue such a system. 
If the Company are wise, they will voluntarily withdraw at once 
and for ever from their trading concerns, relinquishing the mono- 
polies they have so long enjoyed, so much to the injury of others, 
and so little to their own advantage. 


Art. IL—1. Specimens of the Russian Poets. Translated by 
Joun Bowrine, LL.D. 2 vols. 12mo. London: 1821-3. 


2. Batavian Anthology, or Specimens of the Dutch Poets. By 
Joun Bowrinec, LL.D. 12mo. London: 1824. 


3. Ancient Poetry and Romances of Spain. Selected and 
Translated by Joun Bowrine, LL.D. and H. S. Van Dyk. 
8vo. London: 1824. 


4. Specimens of the Polish Poets. By Joun Bowrine, LL.D. 
12mo. London: 1827. 


5. Servian Popular Poetry. Translated by Joun Bowrine, 
LL.D. 12mo. London: 1827. 


6. Poetry of the Magyars. By Joun Bowrine, LL.D. 8vo. 
London: 1830. 


HE translator is to poetry what the adventurous merchant 

is to commerce. He circulates the produce of thought, 
varies our intellectual banquets, teaches us that some accession 
to our stores may be derived even from those quarters which we 
had regarded as the most sterile and unpromising, and thus adds 
another link to the chain of social and kindly feelings which 
should bind man to his fellows. In this commerce of mind few 
have laboured more assiduously than Dr Bowring. At one time 
‘he hath an argosy bound for Tripoli, another for the Indies, 
* a third for Mexico, a fourth for England’—ventures, in short, 
‘enough to bear a royal merchant down’—and yet, with the 
exception of one cargo under Dutch colours, where he appears 
to have had a partner, he seems to trust entirely to his own taste 
and research in the selection of his commodities. His varied 
and almost Mithridatic acquaintance with the languages of 
modern Europe, extending even to their less classical or almost 
forgotten dialects, and that liberal spirit in literature, which so 
extensive a field of enquiry is sure to produce, seemed peculiarly 
to mark him out as one fitted to transfer to his country those 
strains which had conferred celebrity on their authors in their 
own; or which, though their origin and authorship are lost in 
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the darkness of antiquity, had long cheered the peasant in his 
sledge amidst the frozen snow, or been associated with the 
jollity of the harvest and the vintage, or the more tranquil mirth 
of the cottage fire. 

It is true, it may be said that no very accurate idea of the 
poetry of a foreign nation, separated from ourselves by seas and 
continents, and still farther separated in mind by diversity of 
habits and feelings, can be gained by the labours of any one 
translator; and the observation is well-founded to a certain extent. 
The edifice he seeks to illuminate is no doubt too vast to be 
fully enlightened by a solitary torch; but at least it is probable 
that in moving with him along its vast halls and long arches, 
the light he carries will strike occasionally on objects of splen- 
dour or value ; that our eyes will catch dim glimpses of treasures 
in its inner recesses—sudden openings into far-off gardens, the 
trees of which, like those which dazzled Aladdin in the cave, 
seem bright with the tints of the diamond, the ruby, and the 
emerald ; and that the result of this hasty glance may bea desire 
to return and to investigate for ourselves, and with more leisure 
and minuteness, the scenes of which we have caught these dim 
but pleasing outlines. He who transfers a single strain of true 
and natural poetry, however simple, however brief, from another 
language to ours, performs no mean service to literature, and, it 
may be, to the interests of civilisation in general. He has thrown, 
as it were, the first plank over the gulf which separated two 
nations,—has taught them that they have feelings, ‘ eyes, organs, 
‘ dimensions, affections, passions,’ in common,—has awakened 
a spirit of literary enterprise, and pointed out, if he cannot 
guide us through, the promised land. Other adventurers will 
soon throng after him ; a broader bridge will be thrown over the 
channel that divided them ; an exchange of feelings and associa- 
tions may take place; the old may impart to the new some por- 
tion of the polish which long civilisation has produced ; while 
it receives in return a new infusion of the freshness, rapidity, 
and wild vigour which characterise an infant literature, thus 
bartering its Persian ornaments of gold and silver to receive 
repayment in a Spartan coinage of iron. 

The interest of Dr Bowring’s earliest work—his Specimens of 
the Russian Poets—was in a great measure that arising from 
surprise ; from discovering that, in the country which, until the 
days of Peter the Great, had never made its voice heard among 
the dynasties of Europe, there had grown up, almost with the 
suddenness of an exhalation, a poetical literature betraying no 
marks of its barbaric origin; possessing, in fact, the very qualities 
which are most commonly found associated with a long-esta- 
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blished literature,—light, graceful, equable, rather than startling, 
either by its beauties or its faults; moral, didactic, tender, or 
satirical, rather than narrative, martial, or mystical: in short, 
so little hyperborean in its general aspect, that but for some 
occasional traits of nationality which give it a certain distinctive 
and original character, we had great difficulty in believing that 
any thing so trim and so polished could have been imported 
from the rough shores of the Don and the Wolga. Perhaps, 
however, there was but little room for surprise when the pecu- 
liar circumstances of Russia were adverted to. Called into ex- 
istence as a European power, by the genius of one man, she had 
to borrow every thing from civilized Europe—arts, arms, philo- 
sophy, learning—and it was but natural she should borrow her 
poetry with the rest. Being, as it were, at the time almost in a 
state of poetical nudity, it was far more easy for her tostep into the 
ready-made, though somewhat faded, habiliments which France, 
England, and Germany, politely pressed upon her acceptance, 
than to construct a national costume for herself out of the coarse 
and scanty materials which had constituted her wardrobe in 
former and ruder centuries ; and so, slipping his person uncere- 
moniously into English pantaloons, and a French robe de 
chambre, the Russian poet went sideling up the walks of Par- 
nassus with a meershaum in his mouth, Young’s Night Thoughts 
in his hand, and Voltaire in his pocket, all unconscious that the 
Monmouth Street air of his habiliments was visible to every 
myrmidon that guarded that quarter of Apollo’s domain. 

Let us not, however, be unjust to the high merit of some 
of the specimens of Russian poetry, to which we were intro- 
duced by Dr Bowring. We cannot certainly sympathize with 
him to the full extent of his admiration, for it is an infallible 
effect of translation, that the translator acquires an undue 
attachment to the authors on whom he has exercised his powers ; 
and as in general we are apt to estimate the merit of our own 
works according to the labour which we have bestowed upon 
them, it may frequently happen that pieces of inferior merit may 
be rated higher than the works of greater poets in the scale of the 
translator; simply because it has required a greater exertion of 
his own skill and ingenuity to bring them into shape, and to 
present them in an attractive dress to an English reader. We 
cannot, therefore, but regret, that Russia, in borrowing from 
other countries, did not labour to impart to the materials she 
imported, a stronger air of nationality—to efface more completely 
the former die from the coin, and to stamp on it her own image 
and superscription ; and that more use was not made on the whole 
of her national traditions and historical annals: but we admit, 
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at the same time, that many causes have existed, and do exist, 
in Russia, calculated to narrow the field on which originality 
can be displayed, and to contract the sphere of feeling and 
thought ; and we willingly do justice to the merits of such men as 
Derzhaven, Lomonosov, and Zhuskovsky. The ballad of ‘ Cathe- 
‘ rine,’ in particular, by the latter, wild and spectral like Biirger’s 
‘ Lenore,’ but national in all its pictures and allusions, scarcely 
loses by a comparison with its Teutonic prototype ; and some of 
the national songs which close the second volume, brief, artless, 
tender, and picturesque, seem deserving of the high eulogiums 
bestowed upon them by the translator. * They are no subjects 
‘ for criticism,’ observes Dr Bowring; ‘ for criticism cannot reach 
‘ them—it cannot abstract one voice from the chorus, nor per- 
‘ suade the village youths and maidens that the measure is false, 
‘ or the music is discordant.’ ‘ The rude melody, often gentle and 
‘ plaintive, in which they find utterance, still vibrates in my ear. 
‘ Task for them no admiration—they are the delight of millions.’ 

A different object from that which he had in view in his Rus- 
sian selections was to be effected by the Batavian Anthology of 
Dr Bowring—not to introduce to our notice a nation, in the 
infancy of literature and civilisation, making her first timid 
essay in the paths of poetry ; but_one long celebrated in learn- 
ing, science, philosophy, and arms, where hard-won liberty had 
early made her cradle and home, and still dwelt, though in a 
more splendid mansion, and amidst the modern luxuries and 
refinements spread around her by an abundant commerce. It 
was to dispel the prejudices supposed to exist among ourselves 
as to the poetry of Holland, and to satisfy the critic by experi- 
ment that the country of William L, of Grotius, Erasmus, and 
Rembrandt, could not be without its poets, as well as its painters, 
philosophers, and statesmen. This attempt, however, we cannot 
help thinking, was less successful than its predecessor; not 
through any fault on the part of Dr Bowring, (for its execution 
was, on the whole, more skilful,) but that, in truth, the opinion 
which had been formed of the poets of Holland, though exagge- 
rated, was in the main correct ;—that although occasional mag- 
nificence and constant purity of taste characterise the choruses of 
Vendel ; though Cats be nervous, simple, and sententious ; though 
Decker, Brederode, and Westerbain are often touching and na- 
tural—a great number of the specimens exhibited by him rather 
sunk beneath than rose above mediocrity; and that, consequently, 
the general aspect of the Dutch Parnassus, even as placed by him 
in its best point of view, too much resembled that of their own 
gardens—all very smooth and pleasing, and irreproachable in 
point of neatness, with here and there, too, some stately and 
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umbrageous trees, but seldom varying from a dead level, and 
with a temperature, on the whole, rising but little above freezing. 
Dr Bowring will perhaps think we do injustice to his favourites, 
and we are willing to hope that his supplementary volume may 
exhibit the beauties of Batavia in a more favourable light. 
Meantime, we willingly acknowledge the skill with which many 
of his own translations are executed. The following stanzas 
from one of Brederode’s songs will remind the reader of the 
manner of Herrick :— 


‘ Should they display unbounded sway 
O’er all these kingly regions, 
And give to me dominion free 
O’er lands and mighty legions ; 
My heart the gift would treasure, 
To rule them all at pleasure. 
Not for riches, not for land, 
Not for station nor command, 
Not for sceptres, crowns, or power, 
Not for all the world’s worth ; 
But that I on thee might shower 
Every gift from heaven and earth. 


‘I would decree that all should be 

Observant to revere thee, 

With bended knee, submissively, 

Though princes, kings, stood near thee. 
Courts should their glories lend thee, 
And empresses attend thee, 

And queens upon thy steps should wait, 

And pay their tribute to thy state, 

In low and humble duty ; 

And place thee on a royal seat, 

Deck’d, as becomes thy beauty, 

With splendour and adornment meet. 


‘ An ivory throne should be thine own, 
With ornaments the rarest, 
A cloth of red thy floor o’erspread 
To kiss thy footsteps, fairest ! 
And sweetest flowers be wreathing, 
And round thee fondly breathing ; 
And by thy influence I would prove 
How I esteem thy virtues, love! 
How thy truth and goodness sway’d me, 
More than all my store of gold, 
More than thousands that obey’d me, 
More than the giant world could hold. 
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‘ But these, I know, thou canst forego, 
For pride has never found thee ; 
And I possess more wealthiness 
Than all the courtiers round me. 
If riches they inherit, 
I have them too—in spirit ; 
And thou dost know as well as I 
That truer greatness deigns to lie 
"Neath a garment worn and tatter’d, 
Than e’er adorn’d a narrow mind, 
And that treasures oft are scatter'd 
To the basest of our kind,’ 


From the amphibious world of Holland-~ 
‘ The slow canal, the yellow-blossom’d vale, 
The willow-tufted bank, and gliding sail’— 
Dr Bowring turned suddenly to a more striking region of song 
—to the deep valleys and sunburnt sierras, the vineyards, the 
Moorish palaces, and Gothic ruins of Spain; to the romantic 
chronicles of her ancient kings, so rich in eventful changes and 
picturesque details; to the magic names of the Cid, of Bernardo 
del Carpio, and of that train of heroes who hold an equivocal posi- 
tion on the debateable land between truth and fiction; toGranada, 
with its Alhambra, Albayein, and Generalife, its Zegris and 
Abencerrages, its chivalry, its learning, and its splendour; to 
those heroic ballads, where the light and graceful Arabesque 
wreathes itself, like a vine, round the massive solidity of the 
Gothic fabric which it decorates ; and to that vast collection of 
national songs, nameless themselves, and touching the imagina- 
tion and the heart with a nameless but powerful spell. His 
object now was neither to awaken our interest for an infant 
literature, nor to disabuse us of prejudices against an old one ; 
but rather to justify to ourselves the prepossessions of which 
we were conscious towards the literature of the Peninsula. 
He wished to afford evidence that there was a reality in the 
dreams which we connected with these shores of old romance, 
and to make us acquainted with that peculiar anonymous ballad 
literature, the glory of Spain, which, more than even her laboured 
productions, evinces the diffusion of a high tone of poetical feel- 
ing among her inhabitants, and much of which had fortunately 
been rescued from oblivion, and collected so early as 1510. In 
this field, no doubt, the translator could not, as in the case of his 
Russian and Batavian anthologies, boast of having led the way. 
He had been preceded by Mr Lockhart, who had translated, 
with great vigour, and with a fine vein of chivalrous feeling, 
many of the best of the historical romances. But Dr Bowring’s 
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work, from its variety, and, in particular, from the numerous, 
and sometimes extremely happy, translations it contained of 
those little fragments and snatches of song, which had been, ina 
great measure, overlooked by his predecessor, must be regarded 
as a valuable supplement to the Ancient Spanish Ballads. 

Searcely has this peninsular pageant of chivalry passed by, 
when the scene is changed to the banks of the Seva and the 
Danube—to Servia and Hungary. The poetical literature of 
Servia seems even more singular than that of Spain itself. 
Much of the Spanish poetry was traditional, till collected in the 
Cancionero and Romancero General; but that of Servia is 
entirely so. Bequeathed from mouth to mouth, without the aid 
of manuscripts or printing, the same songs that celebrated the 
exploits of Marco, or lamented the fatal battle of Kosova, (the 
Servian Xeres de la Frontera,) which delivered over the country 
to the tyranny of Amurath, are still, with slender variations, 
the popular poetry of the country. Simple and unpretending, 
they scarcely appear to the natives deserving of the name of 
poetry—a title which they seem to think can only be claimed by 
longer and more ambitious effusions. Goethe, who has devoted 
considerable attention to the poetry of Servia, observes, that 
when some Servians, who had visited Vienna, were requested to 
write down the songs they had sung, they expressed the greatest 
surprise that such simple poetry and music as theirs should 
possess any interest for intelligent and cultivated minds. They 
apprehended, they said, that the artless compositions of their 
country would be the subject of scorn or ridicule to those whose 
poetry was so polished and sublime. 

Simple, however, and unadorned as it is, we have no hesitation 
in saying, that it appears to us the most interesting and original 
to which Dr Bowring has yet directed his attention. The lan- 
guage of Servia, a derivative from the old Church Slavonic, 
modified by the vicinity of Greece and Italy, seems early to have 
been softened down into a perfect instrument for poetry and 
music. From the Turks, too, their ancient foes, and latterly 
their conquerors, the Servians borrowed many additions to their 
vocabulary, while even the hostile relations subsisting between 
the two countries tended strongly to impress upon its literature 
an Oriental character. In this, in fact, it resembled, toa certain 
extent, that of Spain, though the intercourse between the two 
countries was of a far less intimate and kindly nature, and the 
Turks, with whom they maintained the struggle, a very differ- 
ent race from the polished Moors of Granada. Enough remain- 
ed to impart an Oriental colouring to many of its pictures, and 
to vary and extend the field of its allusions. 
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Till within these few years, when a large mass of the national 
songs and ballads of Servia was collected by Vuck, and com- 
mitted to paper, either from early recollections, or from the 
repetition of Servian minstrels, no part of these national com- 
positions had been given to the public. The part which has 
thus been collected and published, we are informed, forms but a 
very small portion of the stores which still exist unrecorded among 
the peasantry. The historical ballads are written in lines of five 
trochaics, and are always sung to the accompaniment of a simple 
three-stringed instrument called the guzla, as the Spanish bal- 
lads generally were to that of the guitar. At the end of every 
verse, the singer drops his voice, and mutters a short cadence. 
The emphatic passages are chanted in a louder tone. ‘I cannot 
‘describe,’ says Wessely, who has translated, with great fidelity, 
a selection of their nuptial songs into German, ‘ the pathos 
‘ with which these songs are sometimes sung. I have witnessed 
‘ crowds surrounding an old blind singer, and every cheek was 
‘ wet with tears.’ Often, like the Arabian story-tellers, they 
stop in their ballads at the most interesting point, till they have 
appealed to the generosity of their audience; wisely thinking 
that they have quite as much to expect from their curiosity as 
their compassion. The ballads which form their stock in trade, 
possess some features which distinguish them from those of 
other countries. They are more condensed and straightforward 
than the Spanish, telling their story with more rapidity of 
movement, and less of ornament; while they are almost free of 
those unmeaning repetitions and lines inserted for the mere 
purpose of eking out the rhyme, which deform so many of 
the most pathetic of our own ballads. In one respect, how- 
ever, they assimilate but too closely with our own: in those 
savage atrocities, and sometimes almost meaningless cruelties, 
which they recount with a calm apathy; and in instances of 
treachery, which reflect no great credit on ‘ the goodly usance 
‘of those antique times.’ The influence of a very peculiar 
mythology breathes over them all; in which the most remark- 
able agent is a spirit called the Vila—a beautiful but terrible 
being, of vast powers, which she employs capriciously or 
malevolently—who haunts the mountains, caves, and forests, 
and utters her mandates and denunciations from their recesses. 
Their most celebrated hero is Marco, a Scythian likeness of 
the Grecian Hercules; a name, like Conrade’s, ‘ linked with 
¢ one virtue and a thousand crimes;’ for he murders in cold blood 
the Moorish maiden who had been his deliverer, for no better 
reason than that he was frightened at her ebon visage and ivory 
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teeth. This savage warrior, who is represented as endowed 
with supernatural strength, rides a steed (Sharaz) a century 
and a half old, and dies himself at the age of three hundred, 
apparently of nothing at all. These extravagant conceptions, 
however, afford no fair specimen of the Servian ballads. A better 
instance of their narrative powers, as exerted upon a superna- 
tural groundwork, will be found in the ballad entitled 


JELITZA AND HER BROTHERS, 


‘ Nine fair sons possess’d a happy mother, 
And the tenth, the loveliest and the latest, 
Was Jelitza, a beloved daughter. 

They had grown together up to manhood, 
Till the sons were ripe for bridal altars, 

And the maid was ready for betrothing. 
Many a lover ask’d the maid in marriage, 
First, a Ban; a chieftain was the other ; 
And the third a neighbour from the village. 
So her mother for the neighbour pleaded ; 
For the far-off dwelling Ban, her brothers. 
Thus they urged it to their lovely sister :— 
“ Go, we pray thee, our beloved sister, 
With the Ban, across the distant waters. 
Go, thy brothers oft will hasten to thee ; 
Every month of every year, will seek thee. 
Every week of every month, will seek thee.” 
So the maiden listened to her brothers, 
With the Ban she cross’d the distant waters. 
But behold, O! melancholy marvel ! 

God sent down the plague, and all the brothers, 
All the nine were swept away, and lonely 
Stood their miserable sonless mother. 


‘ Three long years had past away unheeded ; 
Often had Jelitza sigh’d in silence, 

“ Heaven of mercy, ’tis indeed a marvel. 
Have I turn’d against them, that my brothers, 
Spite of all their vows, come never near me ?” 
Then did her step-sisters scorn and jeer her :' 
“ Castaway, thy brothers must despise thee, 
Never have they come to greet their sister.” 


¢ Bitter was the sorrow of Jelitza,— 

Bitter from the morning to the evening, 

Till the God of Heaven took pity on her, 

And he summon’d two celestial angels. 

“ Hasten down to earth,” he said, “ my angels: 
To the white grave, where Jovan is sleeping, 
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Young Jovan, the maiden’s youngest brother, 
Breathe your spirit into him, and fashion, 

From the white grave-stone, a steed to bear him 
From the mouldering earth, his food prepare him, 
Let him take his grave-shroud for a present, 
Then equip and send him to his sister,” 


‘ Swiftly hasten’d God's celestial angels 

To the white grave, where Jovan was sleeping. 
From the white grave-stone a steed they fashion’d, 
Into his dead corpse they breathed their spirit, 
From the ready earth the bread they moulded, 
For a present, his grave-shroud they folded, 

And equipp’d, and bade him seek his sister. 


‘ Swiftly rode Jovan to greet his sister. 

Long before he had approach’d her dwelling, 
Far, far off his sister saw and hail’d him; 
Hasten’d to him, threw her on his bosom, 
Loosed his vest, and stamp’d his cheek with kisses. 
Then she sobb’d with bitterness and anguish, 
Then she wept, and thus address’d her brother : 
“QO! Jovan! to me, to me, a maiden, 

Thou'rt all my brothers ; all of ye promised, 
Oft and oft, to seek your distant sister— 
Every month in every year to seek her, 

Every week in every month to seek her. 

Three long years have sped away unheeded, 
And ye have not sought me.” For a moment 
She was silent, and then said, “ My brother, 
Thou art deadly pale; why look so deadly 
Pale, as if in death thou hadst been sleeping ?” 
But Jovan thus check’d his sister: “ Silence, 
Silence, sister! as in God thou trustest ; 

For a heavy sorrow has o’erta’en me. 

When eight brothers had prepared their nuptials, 
Eight step-sisters ready to espouse them, 
Hardly was the marriage service ended 

When we built us eight white dwellings, sister ; 
Therefore do I look so dark, Jelitza.” 

Three whole days had pass’d away unheeded, 
And the maid equipp’d her for a journey. 
Many a costly present she provided 

For her brothers and her bridal sisters ; 

For her brothers, fairest silken vestments— 
For her bridal sisters, rings and jewels. 

But Jovan would fain detain her ;—* Go not, 
Go not now, I pray thee, my Jelitza. ee 
Wait until thy brothers come and seek thee.” 
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But she would not listen to her brother ; 
She prepared the costliest, fairest presents. 
So the young Jovan began his journey, 
And his sister travell’d patient by him. 


‘ So as they approach’d their mother’s dwelling, 
Near the house a tall white church was standing. 
Young Jovan he whisper’d to his sister— 
“ Stop, I pray thee, my beloved sister ; 
Let me enter the white church an instant ; 
When my middle brother here was married, 
Lo, I lost a golden ring, my sister ;— 
Let me go an instant—I shall find it.” 
Jovan went ; into his grave he glided, 
And Jelitza stood.—She stood impatient, 
Wondering—wondering; but in vain she waited. 
Then she left the spot to seek her brother. 
Many and many a grave was in the churchyard, 
Newly made ;—Jovan was nowhere. Sighing, 
On she hasten’d, hasten’d to the city ; 
Saw her mother’s dwelling, and press’d forward 
Eager to that old white dwelling. 

‘ Listen 
To that cuckoo’s cry within the dwelling. 
Lo, it was not the grey cuckoo’s crying ; 
Twas her aged, her grey-headed mother. 
To the door Jelitza press’d ; outstretching 
Her white neck, she called, “ Make ope, my mother, 
Hasten to make ope the door, my mother.” 
But her mother to her cries made answer— 
“ Plague of God, avaunt! my sons have perish’d ; 
All, all now have perish’d. Wilt thou also 
Take their aged mother?” Then Jelitza 
Shriek’d, “ O, open, open, dearest mother ! 
I am not God’s plague; I am thy daughter— 
Thine own daughter—thy Jelitza, mother |” 
Then the mother push’d the door wide open, 
And she scream’d aloud, and groan’d, and flung her 
Old arms round her daughter.—All was silent. 
Stiff and dead they fell to earth together |’ 


On the amatory poems of the Servians, Goethe has bestowed 
a strong and merited tribute of admiration. He observes, that 
when taken as a whole, they cannot but be deemed of singular 
beauty: they exhibit the expressions of passionate, overflowing, 
and contented affection; they are full of shrewdness and spirit ; 
delight and surprise are admirably pourtrayed, and there is in 
all a marvellous sagacity in subduing difficulties, and in obtain- 
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ing an end; a natural, but, at the same time, vigorous and ener- 
getic tone; sympathies, and sensibilities, without wordy exagge- 
ration, but which, notwithstanding, are decorated with poetical 
imagery, and imaginative beauty; a correct picture of Servian 
lifeand manners. Every thing, in short, which gives to passion 
the force of truth, and to external scenery the character of 
reality. We regret that we can make room only for one of the 
shortest and simplest of these compositions. 


‘O! if I were a mountain streamlet, 
I know where I would flow: 

I'd spring into the crystal sea, 
Where the gay vessels go, 

That I might look upon my lover ; 
For fain my heart would know 

If, where he holds the helm, he ever 
Looks on my rose, and thinks 

Of her who gave it; if the nosegay 
I made of sweetest pinks 

Is faded yet, and if he wear it. 
On Saturday I cull, 

To give him for a Sabbath present 
All that is beautiful.’ 


The latest of Dr Bowring’s contributions to his European 
Anthology is his Poetry of the Magyars. For this volume he 
seems to think it more necessary, than on any previous occasion, 
to bespeak the forbearance and candour of his readers; and, 
perhaps, as compared either with its Servian predecessor, or 
the Ancient Poetry of Spain, its effect will be felt to be com- 
paratively monotonous; though this result is unquestionably 
owing to no fault of the translator. On the contrary, his skill 
in the mechanism of translation has, as might have been expected, 
increased by practice ; the propensity to ornament the original 
by epithet or antithesis, which is the besetting sin of translators, 
he seems to have in a great measure weaned himself from, and 
to have adhered as closely as the analogy of the languages and 
the difficulties of versification would permit to the grand prin- 
ciple of exhibiting the author—as he is. But, though Hungary 
is associated with some interesting historical recollections, and 
though a certain interest must always be awakened in favour of 
the literature of a language now almost extinct, and which it 
seems the wish of its Austrian masters to abolish altogether, 
Dr Bowring himself seems hardly to claim for them any very 
exalted station upon his Gradus ad Parnassum. Even be- 
fore the liberties and energies of Hungary were overthrown 
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by the battle of the White Mountain in 1620, though the Bohe- 
mian language appears to have been in a state of high cultiva- 
tion, and the number of its pure writers considerable, its poets 
are undeserving of much note; nor do their collections of fugi- 
tive and anonymous poetry ever appear to have been either 
interesting or numerous. With that fatal battle, every thing 
in literature, politics, or church government, which could give 
to Hungary an independent national character, was at an end; 
the charter of its liberties, contained in the famous letter of his 
majesty, was cancelled, and the best blood of Bohemia poured 
upon the scaffold. Since the day, says the old cellar master 
in the Piccolomini, 

‘ When Palsgrave Frederick lost his crown and kingdom, 

Its faith was shorn of chancel and of altar ; 

Its banish’d brethren look’d upon their homes 

From other shores ; and even the Imperial letter, 

With his own hand the Emperor cut in two.’ 


Amidst these scenes of banishment, proscription, and blood, 
and this prostration of national spirit and independence, the 
poetical genius of Hungary was little likely to display itself in 
any lofty or enduring monument of taste and skill, or even in 
the preservation or adaptation of those brief, but energetic and 
spirit-stirring traditions, which form so important an element 
in the national poetry of Spain. And at last the extinction of 
the Transylvanian court, and the transference of the élite of 
society to Vienna, completed that desolation which the early 
subjugation of Bohemia had begun. 

The greater part of the Hungarian poetry, therefore, as might 
be expected, is of an imitative cast. Many of their best poets wrote 
in Latin; but even in those who still used the neglected Magyar 
language, the influence of foreign literature is sufficiently 
obvious. Sweetness and polish, rather than strength, are its 
characteristics ; their verses reflect that fine ear for music and 
harmony, which seems to be a distinguishing quality in the 
Bohemian character. Their thoughts, though seldom grand, 
are generally natural and unexaggerated ; their imagery appro- 
priate, though confined in its range. In the elegiac and Ana- 
creontic, many of their poets appear to have been extremely suc- 
cessful; and not a few of them have used the difficult Sapphic 
stanza with a grace and mastery of which we know scarcely any 
parallel, except in some of the Rimas of Villegas. In the sonnet, 
also, they have been no unworthy followers of the classic neat- 
ness, compression, and melody, of their Italian prototypes. In 
short, whatever could be done by care, by polish, by good taste 
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and good feeling, they have done well; though, in the loftier 
walks of poetry, they have not been very enterprising or successful 
adventurers. 

With these views of the poetry of Hungary, our extracts from 
this volume must, of course, be brief. 

The following sonnet is from Kazinezi, who was born in 1759, 
and is still alive. It seems to us to possess all the requisites of 
a good one :— 

‘ My little bark of life is gently speeding 

Adown the stream, midst rocks, and sands, and eddies, 
And gathering storms, and darkening clouds, unheeding, 
Its quiet course through waves and winds it steadies. 
My love is with me, and my babes, whose kisses 
Sweep sorrow’s trace from off my brow as fast 

As gathering there, and hung upon the mast 

Are harp, and myrtle flowers that shed their blisses 
On the sweet air. Is darkness on my path? 

There beams bright radiance from a star that hath 

Its temple in the heaven. As firm as youth 
‘I urge my onward way. There is no fear 

For honest spirits. Even the fates revere 

And recompense love, minstrelsy, and truth.’ 


The following canzonet is from Alexander Kerfaludy, (born 
1772,) the Hungarian Petrarch:— 


* Now another century, blended 

With past centuries, rolls away ; 
When another century ’s ended, 

All that lives will be but clay. 
Thou and I—a pair so joyous— 

Spite of dance and song, must die: | 
Time, rude tempest, will destroy us, 

On his death-piles shall we lie." 
Dost thou mourn? O, mourn no longer, 
Death is strong, but love is stronger, 
And where’er we go—shall go, 
Sheltering us from lonely woe.’ 

Beizsenyi, who is still alive, has gained a high reputation 
in his own country, by the originality and fervency of his 
national compositions. He has been not less successful in 
adapting to the Hungarian language the classical metres; and 
we must do Dr Bowring the justice to say, that his translations 
of these metres into English, are among the very best we have 
met with. The following, from the ode entitled ‘ My Portion,’ 
flow with all the grace of Villegas’s ‘ Dolce vicino de la viride 
‘ selva? — 
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‘« Peace has return’d, I drop my quiet anchor, 

Beautiful visions have no power to charm me ; 

Welcome the wanderer to thy native bosom, 
Land of retirement. 


‘ Are not my meadows verdant as Tarentum ? 

Are not my fields as lovely as Larissa? 

Flows not the Tiber, with majestic bearing, 
Through my dark forest ? 


‘ Fate may indulge its infinite caprices, 

Shelter’d from want, unconquerable courage 

Train me to look secure, serene, contented, 
Up to the heavens. 


‘ Place me among th’ eternal snows of Greenland ; 

Place me among the burning sands of Zaara ; 

There shall your bosoms warm me, gentle muses, 
Here your breath freshen.’ 


We can make room only for one specimen of four lines from 
Vitkovies, who died in 1829. The thought seems to us to be 
original, and well expressed :— 


LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 
‘ Love, my sweet Lida! resembles the fugitive shadows of morning, 
Shorter and shorter they grow, and at length disappear : 
Friendship, our friendship, is like the beautiful shadows of evening, 
Spreading and growing, till life and its light pass away.’ 


In conclusion, we cannot but congratulate Dr Bowring upon 
the accessions which he has made to our information as to the 
poetical literature of other countries, and acknowledge the 
pleasure we have derived from many of the specimens which he 
has introduced to our notice. To himself, we doubt not, the 
work has been a labour of love. ‘ I have never,’ says he, ¢ left 
‘ the ark of my country, but with the wish to return to it, bear- 
‘ ing fresh olive-branches of peace, and fresh garlands of poetry. 
‘ I never yet visited the land where I found not much to love, 
‘ to learn, to imitate, to honour. I never yet saw man utterly 
* despoiled of his humanities. In Europe, at least, there are no 
* moral nor intellectual wildernesses.’ He has done much by 
his exertions to impress others with the same conviction; to 
awaken our sympathies for nations who are endeavouring to 
form to themselves a future poetical literature, or to preserve 
the wrecks of a past ; and to correct those errors or prejudices 


with which older and more established literatures have been 
regarded. 
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To one, too, who himself possesses a poetical imagination, 
there is a gratification of no common kind, in endeavouring to 
save from forgetfulness, the names of so many poets, ‘ immeritis 
‘mori.’ When Xerxes reviewed his army from the top of 
Mount Athos, he is said to have wept at the reflection how few 
of all that vast multitude would, in the course of a short time, 
be in existence. A feeling of the same kind must often occur 
to the minds of those who contemplate from that elevated point of 
view which Dr Bowring has occupied, the wide field of Euro- 
pean poetry. How small the number of those labourers in the 
vineyard, who are now seen instinct with activity and gay hope, 
will survive the lapse of a few years! how many, even in their 
own lifetime, are doomed to follow the funeral of their fame! 
how very few can even hope to make their way beyond the 
limited sphere of their own country! But the poet sympathizes 
with the poet; and though his single efforts may not be able to 
save many from that oblivion which is overtaking them, it will 
still be to him a proud reflection, if he has succeeded in rescuing 
from forgetfulness one strain which should have been bequeathed 
to immortality, or even in reviving to a second short course of 
posthumous existence, some names over which that dark and 
silent tide seemed to have closed for ever. 


Art. IIIl.—The Principles of Political Economy, with a Sketch of 
the Rise and Progress of the Science. By J. R. M‘CuLtocn, 
Esq., Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
London. Second edition, corrected and greatly enlarged. 
8vo. London: 1830. 


£ doubt not there are many persons who deny the utility 

of political economy—even to this day, when the south 

of England is spread with the smoking ruins of farm-houses, 
and the ashes of corn-stacks and barns, and when triumphant 
bands of insurrectionary labourers are parading the country to 
destroy agricultural machinery, where they are not anticipated 
by the terrified owners. Yet England is at this moment espe- 
cially suffering from the consequences of the want of politico- 
economical knowledge among the lower, as well as the middle 
and higher, classes of the community. Those who have enqui- 
red into the subject, need not be told that the outrages which 
the enemies of political economy deplore in common with its 
friends, arise in the greatest part, and immediately, from the 
vulgar errors concerning machinery and wages, which a know- 
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ledge of the natural laws that regulate the production and 
distribution of the wealth of nations can alone dissipate ; and 
that the distress which, next to the misconceptions of the 
labourers, was the cause of these mischiefs, was itself produced 
by the ignorance of those who form the class next above the 
offenders and their victims. The “ allowance system,”—the plan 
of adding to wages out of the poor-rates in proportion to the 
number of the labourer’s family—which grew out of a crude 
notion of the magistrates of the south of England concerning 
population—created the distress; and the prejudices of the people 
as to the effects of machinery have given the tumults a direc- 
tion calculated to increase the misery of which riot is a symp- 
tom. 

But the ignorance still prevailing on some of the subjects 
most closely connected with the prosperity of a country, shows 
itself in the indulgence, to say the least of it, on the part of 
many of the middle classes, to the designs of the tumultuary 
labourers, and the undisguised opinion of some persons of higher 
rank, of the justice, and reasonableness, and expediency, of their 
objects. Many who cannot even fancy that they have been 
personally injured by the use of machinery, have viewed its 
destruction with honest though lamentably misapplied satis- 
faction; and many also sce in a forced rise of wages, and an 
increase of allowances out of the poor-rates, a natural and per- 
manent remedy for the evils arising from a redundancy of the la- 
bouring population. These are symptoms not to be viewed with- 
out melancholy and alarm. If the enmity to machinery is fostered 
by the middle classes in a country which needs the wisest direc- 
tion of all its power and industry to support its burdens,—if 
landlords and rate-payers think they have remedied the evils 
of a superabundant population, by a return to the abuses of the 
poor-laws which produced this redundancy, the country has not 
seen the worst of its difficulties. 

We hope we have a government which knows its duties and 
the necessities of the times; but where the people are preju- 
diced, even a wise and honest government cannot act with 
freedom and safety: and in England, where so many important 
parts of the administration are really in the hands of the higher, 
middle, and even lower classes,—of the landholders, clergy, 
magistracy, and parish officers,—knowledge on the part of the 
government is not enough. Political economy is one of the 
kinds of knowledge useful at all times, eminently useful among 
the people in times of distress and emergency. The diffusion 
of this, as of other sciences, must begin with those who have 
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minds best prepared and most leisure to learn; but there is no 
piece of knowledge generally accepted among educated men, 
which does not produce a derivative effect on the lowest classes. 
The disappearance of meal-mobs in times of dearth, is an illus- 
tration of this benefit. It is clearly owing to the belief pro- 
pagated and received (among those who have not heard the 
reasonings on which it is founded), that it is wise to respect in 
times of scarcity, as well as in times of plenty, the freedom 
of the trade in provisions. If the effects of machinery were 
generally well understood, even by the middle classes of society, 
it might be affirmed, that mobs to destroy machines would be 
as impossible at this time of day as mobs to burn witches. 

A good elementary work on political economy is therefore at 
this time a great public benefit, but one which is not conferred 
without difficulty. The task of writing elementary works on a 
moral science of which the doctrines are not recognised, is some- 
thing like that of administering a country imperfectly settled, 
where the characters of the legislator and the soldier are inti- 
mately blended, and the reverend authority of a judge will not 
protect him without pistols at his holsters. The true church 
in political economy is still a church militant; and every teacher 
must act the part of a controversialist. The attempt, too, is 
rendered arduous by the defects, but still more by the great 
countervailing merits, of the work which first directed the minds 
of men to the study in this country. Dr Adam Smith, perhaps, 
without aiming at, and certainly without attaining, perfect ac- 
curacy and consistency in the use of terms, without troubling 
himself with many definitions, led his readers, by his easy elo- 
quence and his abundant illustrations, and what may be called 
a narrative style of reasoning, to an understanding of the most 
important circumstances on which the wealth of a state depends. 
His chief object, in which he was perfectly successful, was to 
produce a conviction on practical questions, rather than to erect 
a perfect system. But there is no writer on any moral or poli- 
tical science who leaves on his readers so complete an impression, 
that he has thoroughly understood and exhausted his subject. 
His successors have to contend against some of the misconcep- 
tions he has introduced, and to be measured by the high standard 
of excellence which he has set up. 

The author of the work before us is already advantageously 
known to most of our readers, and with the first edition of the 
book many of them may be acquainted. It was a view of politi- 
cal economy, with its modern discoveries; and though some- 
what tinctured—as the work of a man of original mind must be 
—with opinions peculiar to its author, presented, in an intelligible 
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and connected shape, the doctrines which are now generally admit- 
ted by the men who have paid most attention to the subject, and 
what, without assumption, may be termed the science in its most 
advanced shape. His extensive historical and statistical know- 
ledge enabled him to support the theories he explained, and to 
make generalization tolerable to many who cannot bear it in its 
dry and unmitigated shape. With some of the controversial 
spirit, from which it is so difficult to disengage such a work, 
with some dogmatism now and then on debateable ground, the 
knowledge condensed in it, the clearness of conception, the 
vigour and reach of thought, and the earnestness, simplicity, 
and strength of style, made it a book valuable to its readers, and, 
what is of the highest consequence, readable with pleasure. 

In his present edition, which the author has greatly enlarged, 
he has reduced the amount of controversial matter, and has 
endeavoured to give the work more of a practical character. 
‘ For this purpose,’ he observes, ‘ I have entered at consider- 
‘able length into an examination of various important sub- 
‘ jects of national policy, which, while they afford some stri- 
‘ king illustrations of the application of the principles of the 
* science, show in how far they are liable to be modified in their 
‘ operation by secondary or accidental causes.’ The practical 
application of political economy is material, even in an element- 
ary work, because not only without it is the science itself bar- 
ren, and to many uninviting, but the rash use which may be 
made of its principles tends to bring the pursuit of it into dis- 
repute. The difficulty in treating this part of the subject, is 
its great extent. Mr M‘Culloch has necessarily been driven to 
make a selection of the topics which force themselves on his 
notice, and to treat many of those which he has selected very 
briefly. In the present article, we can only advert to a few of 
the prominent parts peculiar to this edition, without attempting 
an analysis of the whole. 

The chapter on population, modified as it now is, appears to 
us to be one of the most valuable in the work. The clear and 
fair, and, by its fairness, novel view which it presents of the 
influence of the principle of increase in the condition of the 
human race, will go far, we think, to put an end to controversy 
on this important subject. 

The changes of opinion concerning population are among the 
most remarkable in the history of philosophy in modern times. 
Within the memory of the present generation, it was deemed 
(as it had been considered for ages to be) one of the first duties 
of a government to encourage population by every kind of artifi- 
cial stimulus. Since the great work of Mr Malthus appeared and 
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became known, a directly opposite opinion has begun to prevail 
among the majority of reflecting men throughout Europe, if it 
has not yet passed into a popular belief; namely, that the prin- 
ciple of increase, far from needing any artificial support from 
those who regard the well-being of states, is in itself a formida- 
ble obstacle to the improvement of the social condition of man, 
and to the happiness of the species. So strongly has this last 
opinion affected the minds of some able and humane men, that 
it has led them to entertain projects for controlling the progress 
of population, which not even the gravity of the subject, and the 
manifest good intentions of the proposers, have shielded from 
ridicule and indignation. 

The ancient opinion was a mistake of an effect for a cause. 
Nations which were populous were seen to be also prosperous 
and abounding in wealth, and political philosophers thought, 
that to increase population was to insure abundance, while, in 
fact, nothing but abundance was ever necessary to insure popu- 
lousness. It is to be observed, however, that, in antiquity, the 
encouragement was not given to population generally, but to 
the increase of the free citizens. There is an obvious difference 
between the attempts to increase the numbers of the members 
of a state interested in the support of its institutions, and 
capable of bearing arms—(necessarily a relative increase of that 
valuable class, as compared with strangers and slaves)—and 
the notions favoured by so many philosophers of the last cen- 
tury, that it was desirable to attempt to swell, by artificial 
stimuli, the total amount of an homogeneous population. 

The conclusions which might have been usefully deduced 
from the labours of Mr Malthus are well summed up, in the 
work before us, in the following words :—‘ That every increase 
‘in the numbers of a people occasioned by artificial expedients, 
‘and which is not either preceded or accompanied by a corre- 
‘ sponding increase of the means of subsistence, can be produc- 
‘ tive only of misery or increased mortality ; that the difficulty 
‘never is to bring human beings into the world, but to feed, 
‘ clothe, and educate them when there ; that mankind do every- 
‘where increase their numbers, till their multiplication is 
‘ restrained by the difficulty of providing subsistence, and the 
‘ poverty of some part of the society; and that consequently, 
‘instead of attempting to strengthen the principle of increase, 
‘ we should invariably endeavour to control and regulate it.’— 
These conclusions are not to be shaken, and they are as im- 
portant as they are well established. But Mr Malthus proba- 
bly succeeded in riveting attention more by his comparison 
of the different powers of increase (in geometrical and arithme- 
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tical progression) of population, and the means of subsistence, 
than by any other part of his work. Yet it may be doubted 
whether this comparison contributes much to the elucidation of 
the subject, and it has been a fruitful source of controversy and 
misconception. If we understand by these powers of increase the 
tendency of population and the means of subsistence to advance 
under the actual circumstances of the world, the power of in- 
crease in each must be measured by the increase itself. If, on 
the other hand, we compare (which seems to be the meaning of 
Mr Malthus) the probable growth of the means of subsistence in 
this or that country, or in the world, with the possible increase 
of population under the most favourable conceivable circum- 
stances—that is to say, the most abundant feeding consistent 
with robust health, and the earliest marriages compatible with 
sound morality ; all that can be predicated of the comparison is, 
that while the supposed rate of increase in the one case is easily 
ascertainable and uniform, the actual increase in the other is not 
to be ascertained in any one stage, and will not be uniform in 
all. We cannot, to any purpose, compare the notional growth 
of a penny, at compound interest,* with the probable growth 
of the fortunes of an industrious family. We may assert with 
confidence that, at some time or other, the arithmetical formula 
will outstrip, in imagination, the contingent growth of the 
reality; but we should only delude ourselves by attempting 
to draw any more accurate conclusions from this necessary 
admission. 

Mr Malthus’s valuable work is, moreover, incomplete in one 
important respect. He first proposed his theory to moderate 
exaggerated hopes, and to dissipate false fears; to damp the 
expectations of those who fancied that human nature was 
susceptible of indefinite improvement, and, at the same time, to 
replace the prevailing error of another class of philosophers— 
the dread of a decline of population—by a more reasonable 
apprehension of the excess of numbers, compared with the means 
of subsistence. But his work, successful as it has been, pro- 
bably beyond the expectations of its author, for these purposes, 
is but a one-sided view of the effects of the principle of popula- 
tion. The tendency of mankind to increase is powerful enough 
assuredly ; it needs no artificial stimulus ; it does produce great 





* It is to be observed, that Dr Price struck the imagination of the 
public with this very figure. The delusion consequent on it, which 
passed into the financial policy of the country, is one of the most stri- 
king specimens of mental hallucination. 
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occasional evils and continual inconveniences; it would, if 
unrestrained, beyond doubt be a source of misery and a cause 
of degradation of societies to the lowest condition of human 
or animal existence. But it is equally certain that this same 
tendency, operating on the forethought of rational beings, is 
essential to the continued progress of society. This fact, than 
which nothing is more easily demonstrated, must henceforth 
satisfy those who think the principle of increase (or superfecun- 
dity, as they call it) inconsistent with their notions of the schemes 
of creation, and who desire to help out Providence by their 
anger and mistakes. Providence does not need to be aided by 
blunders in arithmetic, nor does the cause of rational piety, any 
more than that of philosophy, suffer in this, or in any other 
instance, by having the truth investigated. 

Mr M‘Culloch very clearly and powerfully illustrates the 
beneficial operation of the above principle, in the following 
passage. After showing the indubitable tendency of population, 
if unchecked, to increase, till famine and pestilence relieve society 
from its accumulation, he thus continues :— 

‘ It has been often said, that if the doctrines now laid down, with 
respect to population, were really well founded, they would go far 
to subvert all the best established opinions with respect to the good- 
ness of the Deity, and would effectually paralyze all attempts at im- 
provement, by showing it to be in a great degree hopeless. There is 
not, however, any real ground for these statements. Not only are 
industry and forethought natural to man, but his advancement in the 
scale of being has been made to depend on their cultivation and im- 
provement. We should infallibly die of hunger and cold, did we 
not exert ourselves to provide food and clothes. But could any 
thing be more ludicrously absurd than to object to those who simply 
state a fact of this sort, that they are impeaching the order of Pro- 
vidence? The powers and capacities implanted in man, seem capa- 
ble of an almost indefinite improvement ; but instinct did not direct 
him in their use. The more remote the epoch to which we carry 
our researches, the more barbarous and uncomfortable do we find his 
condition. Pressed, on the one side, by the strong hand of neces- 
sity, and stimulated, on the other, by a desire to rise in the world, 
our powers have been gradually dovdene according as observation 
or accident taught us the best method of effecting our ends. Want 
and ambition are the powerful springs that gave the first impulse to 
industry and invention, and which continually prompt to new under- 
takings. It is idle to suppose that men will be industrious without a 
motive ; and though the desire of bettering our condition be a very 
powerful one, it is less so than the pressure of want, or the fear of fal- 
ling to an inferior station. Were this not the case, invention and 
industry would be exhibited in the same degree by the heirs of ample 
fortunes, as by those who have been educated in humbler circum- 
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stances, and compelled to exert themselves. But every one knows 
that the fact is not so. The peerage cannot boast of having given 
birth to an Arkwright, a Watt, or a Wedgwood. Extraordinary 
exertions, whether of mind or body, are very rarely made by those 
whe are enabled, without their assistance, to live comfortably. The 
principle of increase has, however, prevented this from ever beco- 
ming the condition of the great mass of mankind, and unceasingly ap- 
plies the most powerful stimulus—the duris urgens in rebus egestas— 
to industry and invention. Much, indeed, of the effect usually ascribed 
to the desire of rising in the world, may be traced to the operation 
of this principle. It is not solely on the lower classes, nor by the 
actual pressure of necessity, that it exerts its beneficial influence. At 
that period of life when habits are formed, and man is best fitted for 
active pursuits, a prospect is presented to every one, whatever may 
be his rank or station, who is either married, or intends to marry, of 
an indefinite increase of his necessary expenses; and unless his 
fortune be very large indeed, he finds that economy and industry are 
virtues which he must not admire merely, but practise. With the 
lower classes the existence of present, and with the middle and upper 
classes the fear of future want, are the principal motives that stimu- 
late intelligence and activity. The desire to maintain a family in 
respectability and comfort, or to advance their interests, makes the 
spring and summer of life be spent, even by the moderately wealthy, 
in laborious enterprises. And thus it is, that either for ourselves, or 
for those with whose welfare our own is inseparably connected, the 
principle of increase is perpetually urging individuals to new efforts 
of skill and economy. Had this principle either not existed at all, 
or been comparatively feeble, activity would have been superseded 
by indolence, and men from being enterprising and ambitious, would 
have sunk into a state of torpor; for in that case, every additional 
acquisition, whether of skill or wealth, would, by lessening the ne- 
cessity for fresh acquisitions, have infallibly occasioned a decline in 
the spirit of improvement; so that, instead of proceeding, as it 
became older, with accelerated steps in the career of discovery, the 
fair inference is, that society would either have been entirely ar- 
rested in its progress, or its advance rendered next to impercepti- 
ble. But it has been so ordered, that whatever may at any time oc- 
casion a decline of the inventive powers, must be of an accidental and 
ephemeral character, and cannot originate in a diminution of the ad- 
vantages resulting from their exercise. Even in the most improved 
societies, the principle of increase inspires by far the largest class— 
those who depend on their labour for the means of support—with all 
those powerful motives to contrive, produce, and accumulate, that 
actuated the whole community in more early ages. No people can 
rest satisfied with acquisitions already made. The constant pressure 
of population against the limits of subsistence renders the demand 
for fresh inventions and discoveries as great at one time as at ano- 
ther, and secures the forward progress of the species. A deficiency 
of subsistence at home leads to migrations to distant countries ; and 
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thus, not only provides for the gradual occupation of the earth, but 
carries the languages, arts, and sciences of those who have made the 
farthest advances in civilisation to those who are comparatively bar- 
barous. It sometimes, no doubt, happens, that notwithstanding this 
resource, and the most strenuous efforts on the part of the industrious 
classes, population so far outruns production, that the condition of 
society is changed for the worse. But the evils thence arising, bring 
with them a provision for their cure. They make all classes better 
acquainted with the circumstances which determine their situation in 
life; and while they call forth fresh displays of invention and econo- 
my; they, at the same time, dignify and exalt the character, by teach- 
ing us to exercise the prudential virtues, and to subject the passions 
to the control of reason. 

‘ It does, therefore, seem reasonable to conclude, that the law of 
increase, as previously explained, is in every respect consistent with 
the beneficent arrangements of Providence, and that instead of being 
subversive of human happiness, it has increased it in no ordinary de- 
gree.’ 

This reasoning appears to us irresistible. Those who think 
the principle of population inconsistent with the goodness of the 
Deity, would be sufficiently answered if we said, that society 
has improved in spite of the tendency to increase. But we can 
say with truth, that society has improved chiefly through it. It 
is, in fact, that 





‘ strong necessity, 
Which keeps the world in its still changing state.’ 


It is easy to conceive a people, indeed, improving while their 
numbers do not actually increase, but it is scarcely possible to 
conceive any improvement where the numbers have no tendency 
to increase. On this ground Mr M‘Culloch thinks, with great 
appearance of reason, that if the schemes for directly repressing 
population were successful, they would prove destructive of the 
energy of society. ‘ Could we,’ he observes, ‘ subject the rate 
‘ of increase to any easily applied physical control, few compa- 
‘ ratively, among the lower classes, would be inclined to burden 
‘ themselves with the task of providing for a family ;* and the 
‘most effective stimulus to exertion being destroyed, society 
‘ would gradually sink into apathy and languor. It is, there- 
‘ fore, to the principle of moral restraint, or to the exercise of 
‘ the prudential virtues, that we should exclusively trust for the 
‘regulation of the principle of population. In an instructed 
‘ society, where there are no institutions favourable to improvi- 





* ¢ The readiness with which the lower classes send their children 
to foundling hospitals, seems a sufficient proof of this.’ 
VOL, LII, NO, CIY, Z 
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‘ dence, this check is sufficiently powerful to confine the progress 
‘ of population within due limits, at the same time that it is not 
‘0 powerful as to hinder it from operating, in all cases, as the 
‘ strongest incentive to industry and economy.’ 

Closely connected with the questions on population, are those 
concerning the laws for the relief of the poor, (so pressing in 
their interest at present in Ireland as well as England ;) for our 
judgment on such laws must depend on the answer to this 
enquiry— Whether they tend to regulate, in a beneficial man- 
ner, the increase of the numbers of the people,—always ready, 
as we have seen, to outrun the increase of capital. If a com- 
pulsory provision for the relief of the poor tends, by extinguish- 
ing or weakening the prudential virtues, to increase the number 
of labourers, as compared with the means of subsistence, its 
show of charity is false and hollow; the condition of the class 
which it affects to benefit, must be on the whole deteriorated ; 
and those who support it are no more entitled to the character 
of rational benevolence, than any other weak persons, who, for 
the indulgence of their indolence, or of a maudlin sensibility, 
foster the vice and misery of society. The most difficult sub- 
division of the question is, whether any legal title to relief should 
be given to the able-bodied poor,—to persons able and ready to 
work, but who cannot find employment, or cannot earn wages 
adequate for their support? This question, all the difficulty of 
which Mr M‘Culloch admits, he is now disposed, in opposition 
to the opinion he formerly entertained, to answer, under some 
restrictions, in the affirmative. 

If, by this legal title to relief, we understand a title to a suffi- 
cient sustenance for himself and any number of children he may 
have, to be recognised in every person who shall be ready, or 
profess his readiness to work, it is impossible to conceive that a 
society which adopts such a rule without any countervailing 
regulations, does not take away one of the strongest inducements 
to prudence and frugality on the part of the labouring poor. 
Must it not of necessity follow, that labourers will be less fear- 
ful of improvident marriages, and less solicitous to accumulate 
a provision for themselves, during the vicissitudes to which all 
employments are exposed, if they are assured by the legislature, 
that in no event shall they or their offspring want the neces- 
saries of life? By this assurance it is clear, that if the differ- 
ence between the condition of the industrious and the idle—the 
frugal and the dissipated—the provident and the improvident— 
is not entirely removed at first, it is at once very much dimi- 
nished. If, in the progress of time, the population of labourers 
increase far beyond the means of profitable employment, (which 
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seems necessarily to follow upon such a system, )—as the utmost 
frugality and industry on the part of a working man would 
not obtain more than a bare subsistence, and the law would not 
allow the worst labourer to receive less—all motive to extraor- 
dinary exertion would disappear, and the whole produce of the 
land would be consumed by heartless, listless paupers bestowing 
the minimum of labour, and receiving the minimum of wages, 
and all reduced to the confines of want by the very law which 
affected to secure every one of them from actually suffering under 
its pressure. Of these consequences of a compulsory provision 
for the able-bodied poor in its simple shape, Mr M‘Culloch 
seems fully aware; but he contends, notwithstanding, that the 
mischiefs of a poor-rate may be, and have been, in England, 
repressed by regulations as to its management, and that its 
advantages may be secured without any material alloy. 

_ He observes that a statutory provision has been established 
in England for about two hundred and thirty years; that there 
was no considerable increase in the population consequent on 
this provision,—that the labouring population of England have 
been, till very recently, eminently distinguished for forethought 
and consideration, —and that they will still bear an advantageous 
comparison in these respects with the people of any other coun- 
try; and in proof of it he observes, that in 1815 there were 
925,439 individuals—being about one-eleventh of the then exist- 
ing population—members of friendly societies, enabling them to 
subsist in sickness and old age without resort to the parish funds ; 
that the deposits in the Savings Banks amount at present to 
about fourteen millions ; and that extensive and adventitious 
causes are to be found for the degradation of the poor in some 
districts,—in particular, the influx of paupers from Ireland, (a 
country where there are no poor laws,) and the condition of the 
population of which affords, it is said, a decisive proof of the 
fallacy of all complaints that have been made as to their inju- 
rious operation. 

He thinks, too, that the variation between what appear the 
natural consequences of a compulsory provision for the poor, 
and its actual results, may be explained by the powerful coun- 
tervailing checks, without which he admits it must have pro- 
duced the effects commonly ascribed to it. He believes the 
opponents of the poor-laws have fallen into error, ‘ not so much 
‘ by a false estimate of their operation on the labouring classes, 
‘as in having fixed their attention exclusively on it, without 
‘ having adverted to their operation on others.’ He observes, 
that the act of the 43d of Elizabeth, having laid the burden of 
providing for the poor on the landlords and tenants, left them to 
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administer the relief in the way they thought best. It therefore 
stimulated them to take means for preventing the growth of a 
pauper population, which, our author conceives, there are good 
grounds for thinking have confined it within far narrower limits 
than it would have attained, had the poor-laws not been in ex- 
istence. This effect he attributes to the hard terms on which 
relief was commonly granted,—to the indisposition of landlords 
and occupiers to allow the erection of cottages, or the splitting 
of farms, and to the laws of settlement. Down to 1795, he 
reminds us, the universal complaint was, not that the poor-laws 
had increased population and lowered wages, but that they had 
diminished it and raised wages; and he cites abundant autho- 
rities to prove the existence of this complaint. Arthur Young, 
having laid it down as an axiom, that the strength of a state lay 
in the numbers of the labouring poor, complained, in his /ar- 
mers Letters, that ‘ the prodigious restrictions thrown on their 
‘ settlements tend to prevent an increase. There is no parish,’ 
he observed, ‘ but had much rather that its young labourers 
* would continue single: in that state they are not in danger of 
‘ becoming chargeable, but when married, the case alters ; all 
obstructions are therefore thrown in the way of their marry- 
‘ ing ; and none more immediately than that of rendering it as 
‘ difficult as possible for the men when married to procure a 
© house to live in; and this conduct is found so conducive to 
‘easing the rates, that it gives rise to an open war against 
‘ cottages. How often do gentlemen, who have possessions in 
‘a parish, when cottages come to sale, purchase them, and 
* immediately raze them to the foundation, that they may never 
* become the nests, as they are called, of Beggars’ brats. 

‘ Those who have speculated,’ observes Mr M‘Culloch, ¢ with respect 
to the operation of the poor-laws on the prudential virtues, have 
usually belonged to the upper classes, and have supposed the lower 
classes to be actuated by the same motives as those with whom they 
associate. But the circumstances under which these classes are placed 
are so very different, as to render it exceedingly difficult to draw any 
accurate conclusion as to the conduct of the one, in respect of such 
matters, from observations made upon the conduct of the other. A 
man who is comfortable in his circumstances, must, in order not to 
lose caste, and to secure a continuance of the advantages which he 
enjoys, exercise a certain degree of prudence; but those who possess 
few comforts, who are near the verge of human society, and have but 
little to lose, do not act under any such serious responsibility. A want 
of caution, and a recklessness of consequences, are in their case pro- 
ductive of comparatively little injury, and are less guarded against. 
The most comprehensive experience proves that this is the case. The 
lower we descend in the scale of society, the less consideration and 
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forethought do we find to prevail. When we either compare the 
different classes of the same country, or of different countries, we 
invariably find that poverty is never so little dreaded as by those who 
are most likely to become its victims.’ —P. 416. 

He concludes, therefore, that the mere fear of being left desti- 
tute, had the poor-laws not existed, would not have operated so 
powerfully in the way of deterring the labouring classes from 
entering into improvident unions, as the formidable restraints 
that grew out of the poor-laws. 

These considerations, whether conclusive or no, are entitled 
to the utmost attention. But it is to be observed, that the 
salutary effect of a system of compulsory relief is expected to 
result, not from its operation on the poor, but from the terror 
and the consequent vigilance with which it inspires the rich ; 
and from the restraints which they are enabled, by means of 
the influence of property or of direct laws, to impose on the 
liberty of the lower classes. ‘ Countervailing checks,’ therefore, 
are of the very essence of any system of poor-laws; the bene- 
fit of the compulsory relief being of no other advantage than to 
give the richer classes, through their selfishness, a strong motive 
to exert themselves. Admitting, therefore, Mr M‘Culloch’s 
conclusions to be correct, nothing can be affirmed concerning 
the effect of a system of compulsory relief on the population of 
a country, unless we know on whom the tax is assessed, and by 
whom it is distributed; what is the state of property, and above 
all, what are the powers with which the payers and adminis- 
trators of the rates are invested over the poor. 

It is an historical fact, which will not surprise the reader, 
after this consideration of the principles of the poor-laws, that the 
rates were most moderate, and the effect of the law in repress- 
ing excessive population, most beneficial, at the time when the 
system of compulsory relief was accompanied by restrictions on 
the liberty of the labouring classes, which many contemporary 
writers of the highest talents and reputation, denounced as the 
most intolerable oppressions. The law of Elizabeth had been 
in existence about sixty years, when Parliament complained, in 
the preamble to the statute 13 and 14 Char. II. c. 12, of * the 
* necessity, number, and continual increase of the poor through 
‘the whole kingdom of England and dominion of Wales,’ as 
‘very great and exceeding burdensome, and that,’ by reason 
of some defects in the law, poor people were ‘ not restrained 
‘from going from one parish to another.’ The same statute, 
empowered the Justices, on complaint of the churchwardens or 
overseers of the poor, to remove any person they deemed likely 
to be chargeable ; in fact, any labouring or poor person whatever, 
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coming to settle in a parish, unless he rented a tenement of the 
yearly value of ten pounds ; which then, and long after, must have 
been a tenement much above the means of a labouring man. 
Under this law, which the Parliament of William and Mary (3, 
c. 11) declared to ‘have been found by experience to be good 
‘ and wholesome,’ coupled with the manner in which the rights 
of property were exercised in many parishes, the power of the 
farmers and landholders over the labouring poor was in many 
cases absolute. A poor man could not marry in his own parish, 
for there he could find no dwelling; he could not remove with 
his wife to another, for from thence he would be infallibly 
removed. By the 8th and 9th of William and Mary, ec. 30, 
every person receiving relief in a parish, was compelled to wear 
a badge, on pain of having his allowance withdrawn, or being 
imprisoned, kept to hard labour, and whipt; and even an over- 
seer relieving an unbadged pauper, was subjected to a penalty. 
By the 9th George I. c. 7, the title to relief was taken from any 
poor person who refused to be lodged in the workhouses which 
that statute empowered the parishes to purchase or build. These 
severe enactments continued without any relaxation, (for the 
certificate system, though sometimes beneficial to the labourer, 
increased rather than diminished the power of the rich over the 
poor,) till the beginning of the war against the French Republic; 
that is, till the time when the difficulties now complained of 
in the administration of the poor-laws, commenced their rapid 
growth. In June 1795, the labouring poor were ‘ emancipated,’ 
by the act to prevent the removal of poor persons until they 
become actually chargeable. In December of the same year, 
the justices of the peace were empowered to order relief to be 
granted to the poor in their own houses, even in places where 
workhouses were provided. The law for badging the poor was 
repealed at a later period, but it had long before been disregarded. 
No doubt the alteration of the law was not the only, perhaps 
not the principal, cause which then came into being: we have 
already adverted to one at the beginning of this article, of which 
the disturbed districts in the south have been recently reaping 
the fruits; and which seems to have freed the poor-laws trom 
the greater part of the ‘ countervailing checks’ which before 
existed, and to have shown the effect of a system of compulsory 
relief in its pure shape,—in the unmitigated dangers of its osten- 
sible benevolence. 

Mr M‘Culloch describes the birth of the ‘ allowance system” 
in the following passage. We beg our readers to observe that it 
was simultaneous with the alteration of the law of removal, —that 
it was conceived in the same spirit of kindness to the poor,—and 
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that it had the appearance of being in harmony with the law of 
relief, by putting the title to receive it on an intelligible footing, 
divesting it of the idea of degradation, and subjecting it to 
definite rules. 


‘ During the period between the termination of the American war, 
and the commencement of the late French war, the rates were again 
considerably reduced ;* but in 1795 a total change was unhappily made 
in the system, which had been productive of such beneficial results, 
The price of corn, which had, upon an average of the three preceding 
years, averaged 54s, rose, in 1795, to 74s. As wages continued 
stationary at their former elevation, the distress of the poor was very 
great ; and many able-bodied labourers, who had rarely before applied 
for parish assistance, became claimants for relief. But instead of 
meeting this emergency as it ought to have been met, by temporary 
expedients, and by grants of relief proportioned to the exigency of 
every given case, one uniform system was adopted. The magistrates 
of Berks and some other southern counties, issued tables, showing the 
wages which, as they affirmed, every labouring man ought to receive, 
according to the variations in the number of his family, and the price 
of bread ; and they accompanied these tables with an order, directing 
the parish-officers to make up the deficit to the labourer in the event 
of the wages paid him by his employer falling short of the tabular 
allowance. An act was at the same time passed to allow the justices 
to administer relief out of the workhouse, and also to relieve such poor 
persons as had property of their own![?] As might have been 
expected, this system did not cease with the temporary circumstances 
which gave it birth, but has ever since been acted upon, It is now 
almost universally established in the southern half of England, and has 
been productive of an extent of mischief that could hardly have been 
conceived possible. 

‘It is needless to dwell on the folly of attempting to make the 
wages of labour vary directly and indirectly, with every change in the 
price of bread. Every one must see that if this system were bona fide 
acted upon,—if the poor were always supplied with the power of pur- 
chasing an equal quantity of corn, whether it happened to be abundant 
and cheap, or scarce and dear, they could have no motive to lessen 
their consumption in seasons when the supply is deficient ; so that the 
whole pressure of the scarcity would, in such cases, be removed from 
them and thrown entirely upon tlie other, and chiefly the middle, 
classes. But not to insist on this point, let us look at the practical 
operation of the system as it affects the labourer and his employers. 
The allowance scales now issued from time to time by the magistrates, 
are usually framed on the principle that every labourer should have 
a gallon loaf of standard wheaten bread weekly for every member of 
his family, and one over ; that is, four loaves for three persons, five 
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for four, six for five, and so on. Suppose, now, that the gallon loaf 
costs 1s. 6d., and that the average rate of wages in any particular dis- 
trict is 8s. a-week. A, an industrious unmarried labourer, will get 
8s.; but B has a wife and four children, hence he claims seven gallon 
loaves, or 10s. 6d. a-week ; and as wages are only 8s., he gets 2s. 6d. 
a-week from the parish. C, again, has a wife and six children ; he con- 
sequently requires nine gallon loaves, or 13s. 6d. a-week, and gets of 
course a pension, over and above his wages, of 5s. 6d. D is so idle 
and disorderly, that no one will employ him; but he has a wife and 
five children, and is, in consequence, entitled to eight gallon loaves 
for their support; so that he must have a pension of 12s, a-week 
to support him in his dissolute mode of life, —P. 419. 

Our author points out the consequences (if we did not know 
that at this very moment allowance tables are circulated under 
the authority of the magistrate in some districts, where they 
were previously not in full use, we should have said, the too 
obvious consequences) of this system; that it acts asa bounty on 
marriage, depresses the rate of wages, operates as a premium on 
idleness and profligacy, and takes away some of the most power- 
ful motives to industry and good conduct; that it discourages 
working by the piece, and all those efforts for extraordinary 
earnings, which would endanger the allowance ; and that by and 
through it the labouring population of the districts subject to it, 
‘ are reduced to the condition of paupers, deprived of the means 
* and almost of the desire to emerge from the state of helotism 
‘in which they are sunk.’ 

‘It must be obvious to every one,’ continues our author, 
‘ that, if we would avert the plague of universal poverty from 
* the land, a vigorous effort must be made to counteract this 
* system ; and we have experience to teach us how this may be 
‘done.’ He contends that all that is necessary is, to revert to 
the regulations established previous to 1795 ;—to abolish every 
vestige of the allowance system, and to enact that henceforth no 
able-bodied labourer shall have a legal claim for relief, unless he 
consents to accept it ina workhouse. He guards himself from 
being supposed to recommend that relief should in all cases be 
refused, except to the inmates of workhouses ; and allows that, 
in the great majority of instances, temporary assistance to the 
able-bodied, as well as the provision for the maimed and impotent 
poor, may be supplied to them better at home. The authority 
to refuse it, except under the condition of residence in a work- 
house, he considers indispensable. 

That all this is necessary, we doubt not: whether this is all 
that is necessary, we shall hesitate to affirm; and perhaps, after 
the experience of the last three months, Mr M‘Culloch will 
hesitate also. The idea of the efficacy of the dread of work- 
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houses is, in the first stage of improvement, out of the question. 
If the allowance system is put a stop to—and that, no doubt, it 
must be—it will be difficult to prevent some expedients nearly as 
mischievous from being resorted to, in those districts where it 
has produced its worst effect—a redundancy of the labouring 
population. It must be recollected, that the payers of rates, in 
many of the worst parishes, with the exception only of the tithe- 
owner, and often without even that exception,* are the same 
persons as the payers of wages; in other words, the farmers 
must, either as contributors to the rates, or as employers of 
labourers, (and it matters little to them in which of the two 
characters,) support the whole of the labouring people. What 
may be called a market-rate of wages does not exist; but the 
farmers are compelled, by the conjoined operation of law, usage, 
charity, and terror, to supply the people with the means of sup- 
porting themselves on the accustomed food of the country. In 
a parish of this description, where only sixty labourers could find 
profitable employment, let us suppose eighty, divided into four 
equal classes, one of single men, the others of married men with 
families, differing in number from two to six. Under the allow- 
ance system, the unmarried men would receive six shillings each, 
as the lowest weekly sum sufficient to support them ; the others, 
eight shillings, ten shillings, and twelve shillings, respectively ; 
and an equal number of each class would probably be employed. 
If the allowance system were put an end to, the wages, as well of 
the married as of the single, would, under the operation of com- 
petition, amidst a population so redundant as we have supposed, 
fall to six shillings, or even below that sum. But a reduction 
of wages to that level, would devote the families of many of the 
labourers to starvation, and neither could be, nor ought to be, 
ventured upon. The wages would more probably be settled, not 
by competition, but by feelings of kindness or fear, at nine or 
ten shillings. The men who were employed would then cease to 
receive any regular allowance from the rates; and so far an 
improvement would be effected. But still those who were 
unemployed would remain to be supported by the parish, that is, 
by the farmers in another capacity ; and these sagacious persons 
would have to ask themselves, which class of the labourers it 
was convenient for them, in their character of rate-payers, to 
support. If, under the new system, they paid wages to the 
unmarried men at the rate of ten shillings a-week, and supported 
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the married men with families, out of the rates, at an expense of 
ten or twelve shillings, they would discover that they would be 
losers by the change. Their practice, therefore, would be, to 
hire, at wages, the married men only, and to feed the single men 
in the cheapest manner, as paupers, and employ them, lest their 
lives should be too agreeable, in breaking stones, or keep them, 
as has been done in some places, in Pounds, to prevent their 
running about the country and doing mischief. 

Under this change of system, there is an encouragement, in a 
new but equally powerful form, to improvident marriages. Nor 
is the plan we have spoken of an imaginary one. It exists 
already in many parishes. Lord King recently stated, in a 
debate in the House of Lords, that cases frequently occurred in 
a parish with which he was acquainted, of lads of nineteen or 
twenty presenting themselves at church to be married, as the 
only mode of getting employment. We have mentioned this, 
however, not as the only form, though an obvious and common 
form, in which the encouragement to population may be conti- 
nued, under a system of compulsory relief, after the allowance 
system is forcibly destroyed. We cannot here follow the workings 
of the poor laws in all their details; it is enough to suggest, for 
the consideration of men so well acquainted with them as Mr 
M‘Culloch, how difficult it is to prevent the inducement to early 
(it can scarcely, in such a state, be called improvident) mar- 
riages, from existing, in some form or other, where a redundant 
population enables the farmer to reduce the unmarried labourer 
to the lowest subsistence, and the poor laws, at the same time, 
secure the married labourer from absolute want ;—where the 
poor man, in consequence, has nothing to lose, and nothing to 
fear, in yielding to the strongest and most universal of the 
passions. 

We must suggest, too, that in considering the means of impro- 
ving the state of the poor in England, Mr M‘Culloch has not 
steadily enough kept in view the circumstance, that the rates are 
paid and administered almost exclusively by the occupiers, not 
by the owners, of the land. The interest of these two classes 
is not, in all cases, identical with respect to the poor-rates. The 
occupier regards, not the prospect of an increase or diminution of 
the rates at an indefinitely distant period, but their weight during 
the continuance of his lease. Thus, though it is obviously the 
interest of the proprietors of the soil of a parish, that the pay- 
ments to married and unmarried labourers should be so appor- 
tioned, even at some temporary expense, as not to form an 
encouragement to a continued increase of population, and that 
other remedial measures, expensive for a time, should be adopted; 
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the mere occupier, in fixing the terms of whose tenancy the 
amount of rates would, on any renewal of his lease, be taken 
into consideration, has no such interest. Hisobjects are—toderive 
all the present advantage he can from the state of the population, 
—to avoid, as much as possible, present expenditure, whether 
on rates or wages,—and to leave to providence and his landlord 
the care of the future. 

If indeed the population were once so far reduced, in the agri- 
cultural parishes, that wages could be allowed to find their pro- 
per level by fair competition, we should find, in the interest of 
the farmers, and in their dread of any immediate increase of 
charges, a conservative principle in favour of the labouring poor. 
The occupiers would then strenuously exert themselves to keep 
down the rates, even though their efforts might lead, at some 
distant time, through a still further reduction of the population, 
toa furtherincrease of wages. They would then zealously exercise, 
against the idle and disorderly, the powers which Mr M‘Culloch 
recommends should be again intrusted to them, but which, we 
fear, are inadequate to elevate from a ‘ state of helotism,’ the 
mass of the people. Toa considerable part of England, indeed, 
the evils resulting from a relaxation of the countervailing checks 
which accompanied the poor laws, have not extended. For their 
preservation, the measures recommended by Mr M‘Calloch 
would probably be sufficient. ‘ The plague of universal poverty’ 
may be averted ; but those whom the plague has stricken, cannot 
be healed by the precautions which will preserve the sound. Some 
effort must be made to remove the local excess of population. 
With all its difficulties, emigration is forcing itself on the minds 
of men; and the events of the day are teaching us, that, if we 
have a prospect of a slow cure by other means, the peace of the 
country may be destroyed in the process. It is obvious to those 
who have attended to the progress of the riots, that they have 
originated, in many places, in attempts made to render the admi- 
nistration of the poor laws more severe, without the precaution 
of relieving the mass of the people from pauperism; and that 
they have been stopped or suspended by concessions, which at 
the same time render the renewal of similar efforts at pauper 
reform doubly hazardous, and any acquiescence, under the pre- 
sent condition of the labouring poor, still more dangerous and 
intolerable. 

We have dwelt much longer than we had intended on this por- 
tion of Mr M‘Culloch’s work—for the subject matter has grown 
in importance as we have written: nor have the difficulties of the 
general or the local questions comprised in it disappeared. Per- 
haps, in some states of society, it may be true, that the labouring 
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people are more improved by tutelage, and through coercion, than 
in freedom—through the care of the rich rather than by their own 
prudence ; yet, having some parts of Scotland and some parts 
of England before our eyes, and minds not despairing of the 
intellectual advancement of the whole community, we fear to 
affirm this as a general proposition. If, too, the opinion of the 
last twenty years, that the English poor laws were essentially 
and inevitably mischievous to the poor themselves, and destruc- 
tive of the capital of the country, has been shaken, we dread lest 
the opposite opinion should grow up,—that these laws contain 
within themselves the cure for the evils they have lately pro- 
duced, or that the derangement can be healed by a few short 
declaratory enactments. This would be a fatal error. The 
removal of these evils, the reform and regeneration of the 
labouring poor, will need great fortitude, some sacrifices, and 
the highest wisdom and care of the legislature and of statesmen. 

One of the most important additions made by our author 
to his work, is his examination of the proper limits of the inter- 
ference of governments with the affairs of individuals, having 
reference to the objects proposed in the study of political economy, 
the production of wealth. 

The difficulty of considering the problems of this nature, in 
a treatise on political economy, is, that they embrace the better 
half of the science of legislation, viz. all which concerns the 
objects and substance, and not merely the form and execution, 
of laws. For though, in legislating, the production and accumu- 
lation of wealth are not alone to be regarded, still they must 
never be omitted as a great element in every calculation. Thus, 
for example, in considering the institution of tithes, it is neces- 
sary to look to their effect on production, independently of all 
other considerations. Yet our knowledge of their result in this 
particular, however injurious that result might prove to be, might 
not by possibility countervail in the eyes of a legislator, their 
beneficial tendency in the promotion of religion, (a consideration 
which does not come within the scope of political economy,) if 
it should prove to be true, as some have asserted, that religion 
cannot be so effectually promoted by some less expensive expe- 
dient. In like manner, we may prove that a peculiar favour 
shown by law to particular species of vermin, as, for instance, 
hares or rats, might be prejudicial to the increase of the means 
of subsistence and comfort; but the moralist must afterwards 
be freely allowed to step in, and demonstrate, if he can, that 
the sacrifice which this favour might occasion would but cheaply 
purchase the moral advantage to the community from the in- 
fluence and example of hunters or rat-catchers. All that can 
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be done is to show, by examples, the manner of conducting these 
investigations, and of applying principles and limiting their appli- 
cation according to the infinite variety of facts. The author is 
far from exhausting the subject, and even from pointing out 
many obvious topics which fall within this province; but he has 
done much good in opening, in a bold and striking manner, the 
discussion of this, which he truly terms a comparatively neglected, 
department of the science—though it has been scarcely more 
neglected by those, at least, who ought to possess it, than any 
other branch of the knowledge requisite for legislation, in a 
country where, since legislation has been rescued from the 
hands of mere lawyers, nothing seems to have been thought 
necessary to qualify a man for law-giving, but wealth and power. 

Mr M‘Culloch considers the interference of governments 
under these heads : 

‘1. The means of obtaining security and protection for property 
and industry. 

‘2. The species of contracts, and of testamentary dispositions, to 
which the government ought to give a legal effect. 

‘3, The means of adjusting such disputes as may arise among the 
citizens, and of enforcing the observance of contracts. 

‘4. The means of obviating confusion and fraud in the dealings of 
individuals. 

‘5. The species of industrious undertakings in which government 
may engage, or to which it should lend some peculiar sanction. 

‘6. The means proper to be adopted to secure the persons and pro- 
perty of the citizens, from such natural casualties as they would be 
subject to without the interference of government.’ 

In attempting to follow Mr M‘Culloch through the subjects 
which he has ably treated under each of these heads, we should 
do him injustice by a meagre abstract. Under the first we 
remark, he decides in favour of the maintenance of tranquillity 
by a distinct class of individuals—by soldiers and police, in 
contradistinction to militias. A question however arises, whe- 
ther, in states of society which it is not only very easy to 
conceive, but very possible that we may live to witness, pro- 
perty can be secured without a force so large, that if perma- 
nently organized after the manner of a standing army, it would 
be a direct burden, ruinous in its amount, on the wealth of a 
country, to say nothing of its possible danger to its liberties. 
Though the beneficial influence of the division of labour has, as 
Mr M‘Culloch observes, been perceptible ‘in the employment 
‘ of a distinct class of individuals to maintain national tran- 
‘ quillity and security; the recent effect in preserving tran- 
quillity, of the national guard in France, may lead us to doubt 
whether there may not be exceptions to the rule. 
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Under the second head, our author lays it down as a prin- 
ciple, that the government is ‘ bound to assist in enforcing all 
‘ contracts fairly entered into between individuals, unless they 
‘ are made in opposition to some existing law, or unless they are 
‘clearly such as cannot fail of being prejudicial to the public 
‘interests. Contracts, or obligations, arising out of purely 
‘ gambling transactions, have been supposed to be of this latter 
‘ description, and it has been customary to refuse to give them 
‘ any legal effect. The wisdom of this custom seems abundantly 
‘ obvious.’ He most satisfactorily proves the propriety of the 
custom; but it is only recently that it has extended to England, 
if, indeed, it yet is fully established there. The law on this, 
as on most other subjects, has been framed on no uniform 
principle; but has been directed, generally speaking, against 
gaming rather than against gambling. Till very recently, wagers, 
except those made at play, were enforced in the English courts 
of law; and the time of tribunals, overflowing with business, 
and refusing protection to the most salutary contracts, has been 
engaged with the most trifling of the sponsiones ludicre. Lord 
Holt, a great light of the English law, tried an action on a 
wager, whether a player at backgammon, ‘ who stirred one of 
‘his men but did not play it, was bound to play it;’ and, in 
modern times, Sir James Mansfield tried an action on a wager 
of a rump and dozen, whether the defendant was older than the 
plaintiff. The plaintiff recovered the amount of the tavern 
bill; and on a motion for a new trial, the Court of Common 
Pleas decided that the action was maintainable; for though Sir 
James Mansfield had some compunction, as he did not judicially 
know the meaning of a rump and dozen, Mr Justice Heath 
relieved him, by observing, that ‘ they knew well privately that 
*a rump and dozen meant a good dinner and wine;’ in which 
that learned judge declared he could discover ‘ no illegality.’ 
There have been many cases of the same kind. The common 
sense of judges has, in modern times, often revolted at the 
absurdity of trying these actions: and they have endeavoured, on 
this, as on other occasions, gradually to make a law in accord- 
ance with their wishes. Lord Loughborough first objected to 
try an action on a wager, ‘ whether there are more ways than 
‘six of nicking seven on the dice;’ and Lord Ellenborough 
refused to try another, arising out of a bet of two guineas on 
the weight of a game-cock. In many more recent cases, the 
judges have expressed themselves so strongly on the subject, 
that the practice of occupying the time of the courts with these 
frivolities has been checked, though not in the most legitimate 
manner. The legality of wagers, and the duty of the courts of 
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law in England to give them effect, has been often recognised ; 
for instance, in the disgraceful action before Lord Mansfield, on 
a wager on the sex of the Chevalier D’Eon, which failed ulti- 
mately, not because it was on a wager, but on a different ground, 
—the illegality of contracts, by which parties gratuitously created 
to themselves an interest in the exposure or annoyance of a third 
person. Issues from courts of equity have continually been 
tried on feigned wagers; and it is only by a modern statute, 
17th Geo. ILI. c. 48, that insurances on lives, or other events in 
which the assured have no interest, are rendered void. 

Many of the questions which Mr M‘Culloch discusses, in 
considering how far governments ought to give effect to the 
directions of testators, and in what manner they ought to dis- 
tribute the property of those who die intestate, have been already 
discussed in this journal. In favour of the free power of dis- 
position, by will, (without considering the propriety or impro- 
priety of the precautions which are taken in this part of the 
island against wills made in the last moments of life,) the 
opinion of those who have reflected on the subject, in Great 
Britain, appears to be unanimous. Our author ably supports 
the current opinion. If we consider the question, with reference 
to the accumulation of wealth only, it appears more clearly 
favourable than in any other view. To persons advanced in 
life, the power of disposing of their property by will, is the 
chief inducement to continued accumulation. They are enabled 
to commit their property to the hands of those on whose skill 
they can rely, to guard against forced sales, and to favour those 
of their families or friends, who possess the virtues most favour- 
able to the preservation of wealth,—the virtues which commonly 
attract the regard of those who have acquired it. We must 
not, however, omit to remark the perfect contentment of the 
French under a different system—nay, their violent affection 
for it. But some time will be requisite to show us whether or 
no the attachment is bestowed on the law on account of its 
permanent merits, or for the accidental benefit which the people 
suppose it has conferred on them, by breaking down the spirit 
of aristocracy. 

To the question, ‘ whether an individual should be autho- 
‘ rized to fix the conditions on which his property shall after- 
‘ wards be enjoyed, or the purposes to which it is to be always 
‘applied? Mr M‘Culloch answers, that 


‘ Those who decide these questions in the affirmative, really 
allow the presumption, folly, or ignorance of individuals, to become 
a standard to all future ages. Every man should have such a 
reasonable degree of power over the disposal of his property, as may 
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be necessary to excite his industry, and to inspire him with the 
desire of accumulating, But if, in order to carry this principle to 
the furthest extent, individuals were allowed to chalk out an endless 
series of heirs, and to prescribe the conditions under which they 
shall successively hold the property, it would be taken entirely out 
of the market; it might be prevented from ever coming into the 
hands of those who would turn it to the best account; and it could 
neither be farmed nor managed in any way, however advantageous, 
that happened to be inconsistent with the directions in the will. To 
establish such a system, would evidently be most impolitic; and 
hence, in regulating the transfer of property by will, a term should 
be fixed, beyond which the instructions of the testator should have 
no effect. It is, of course, impossible to lay down any general rule 
for determining this period. According to the law of England, a man 
is allowed to fix the destination of his property until the first unborn 
heir be twenty-one years of age, when his will ceases to have any 
farther control over it. This is perhaps as judicious a term as could 
be devised. It gives every necessary inducement to accumulation, 
at the same time that it hinders the tying up of property for too long 
a period. 

‘ In Scotland it is lawful to settle or entail estates upon an end- 
less series of heirs ; but repeated Acts of Parliament have been passed 
to obviate some of the defects incident to this system; and it is pro- 
bable that it will, at no distant period, undergo still more essential 
alterations. —P, 262. 


The subjects comprised in these paragraphs deserve more 
complete developement than could be devoted to them in an 
elementary work of political economy. They are among the 
subjects which demand the early interference of the legislature. 
In Scotland, if the right of entailing is allowed to continue, an 
entire severance of the productive classes from the owners of the 
land must ensue. There will be an impassable gulf between 
them. If Scotland existed as an independent state, one of two 
things would happen from the progress of this system,—the 
small body of landholders would acquire a degree of political 
power altogether inconsistent with the prosperity of other classes, 
or they would be swept away by the indignation and envy of 
the people. 

But even in England, the law is not so clear or perfect as 
the author supposes, and it is very probable that there also the 
interference of the legislature will be required. He has ex- 
pressed, in popular language, one interpretation of the rule which 
has regulated settlements of property there. The rule has been, 
that the final vesting of property, and, consequently, the power 
of alienating it, may be suspended for any number of lives in 
being, and a period of twenty-one years after the death of the 
survivor of them. But questions have arisen, Istly, Whether 
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the lives shall be understood to be those of persons entitled to the 
temporary enjoyment of the property which is the subject of the 
settlement, or of any persons, indiscriminately taken, (this last 
interpretation seems now scarcely to be questioned ;) and, 2dly, 
Whether or no the period of twenty-one years must be referred to 
the minority of some person who may be an infant at the time of 
the expiration of the last life, and who, in the event of his attain- 
ing full age, shall have the absolute dominion of the property. At 
first sight, it may appear to be of little importance in which way 
the questions are answered ; but if we examine the effects of the 
two species of settlement to which they refer, we shall find that 
one interpretation of the law will bring us to the rule which fixes, 
according to our author, as judicious a term as could be devised ; 
while the other will lead to a system approaching, in its prac- 
tical effects, to the unlimited power of entail subsisting in Scot- 
land. We may very briefly explain the operation of the two 
rules. 

It happens, almost universally, that some one family is the 
object of the bounty of a testator, if not exclusively, decidedly 
in preference to all others. Under the system of settlement 
according to the notion of Mr M‘Culloch, and which has been 
in fact common in England, a testator gives a life interest to 
the person who is to form the stock of the family in which he 
desires the property to descend—for instance, his child or grand- 
child, then in being ; and the settlement is so framed, that when 
the first son of that first taker attains the age of twenty-one, the 
father and son together, if both be living, or the son alone, if 
the father be then dead, shall have the power of disposing of 
the property. And though it was practicable to defer the vest- 
ing of the property till the death of the tenant, or last tenant 
for life; yet, as the prolongation of the settlement, by such 
means, was uncertain, and the inconveniences certain, the 
vanity of testators was not often induced to eke out in this 
way their post-obituary authority. We might, probably, take 
thirty years as the average term, within which, property set- 
tled according to the ordinary mode, became finally vested for 
the purposes of alienation ; and as it was impossible to flatter 
the imagination with the perpetuity of possession, powers to 
sell and exchange, if land was the subject of the settlement, 
were commonly vested in some persons in the meantime; so 
that it was rather a given amount of property, than a particular 
tract of land, which was, even for the moderate time we have 
mentioned, rendered inalienable. Marriage settlements have been 
framed on the same plan; but as the first unborn heirs con- 
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templated in those instruments, commonly present themselves 
with laudable promptitude, the portions of property subject to 
them were commonly tied up, on the average, for a shorter term 
of years. 

If, on the other hand, we take a large number of healthy 
young persons, a hundred, for example, in the ranks of life 
most favourable to longevity, there is a moral certainty that 
some one of them will live nearly a century. If, therefore, it 
be lawful for a testator to direct, that during the life of the sur- 
vivor of such a number of infants, enumerating, for example, all 
the children, now born, of all the barons of the United Kingdom, 
and a term of twenty-one years from the death of that survivor, 
his property shall descend in a given line, and shall not become 
wholly vested or alienable, till the expiration of the last men- 
tioned term, with the possibility that after all it may vest in an 
infant; any portion of property may be tied up for a period 
which can scarcely fall short of a century, and may, perhaps, 
considerably exceed it. 

Whether such a mode of settlement is lawful, is actually a 
question now under litigation in England. Two considerable 
settlements have been framed on this plan—one of the great 
property of the Duke of Bridgewater, the other of the property 
of a rich merchant of Bristol. The validity of the last of these 
has been questioned. An eminent judge (the present Master of 
the Rolls)* has decided in its favour; but there is an appeal 
against the judgment pending in the House of Lords. 

If such a mode of settlement be lawful and become habitual, 
it will not differ materially in its results from the system of 
entailing prevalent in Scotland; and that, if it be once clearly 
and notoriously lawful, it will become habitual, the experience of 
this part of the island warrants us in asserting. It has been, 
indeed, argued by Englishmen, that the small number of in- 
stances in which the attempt has yet been made to frame 
settlements of this description, shows that there is no tendency 
to abuse the power. But the fact is to be accounted for on 
suppositions more reasonable than that of the absence in Eng- 
land alone of the vanity which leads testators to avail them- 
selves of the utmost power of tying up property which the 
Jaw allows them. The law on the subject is of modern and 
gradual growth. Where the law, as in England, is a constant 
matter of doubt and debate, and where every thing which is firm 


* The case is reported under the name of Bengough v. Edridge, in 
the first volume of Simons’s Reports. 
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and settled becomes so by repeated decisions of the judges, the 
cautious persons who manage the settlement of property are 
very slow to go to the limits of that which is safe. Even 
when a rule is first apparently established by a decision, it is 
not rashly trusted to. Some one tries it, like a boy first ven- 
turing on unsound ice, with trembling knees, dreading to be let 
through some crack or cranny, of which the apparent soundness 
of the surface has not given sufficient notice. If the first adven- 
turer is not swamped, another and another experiment is made ; 
and when the firmness is fully established, crowds rush on with 
the hardihood with which loungers and dealers in whisky and 
gingerbread ultimately trust their lives and possessions to the 
assurance of the frost. 

The interference of the legislature will be required to make 
the rule of law reasonable and certain; and there is no concei- 
vable reason why the rule, when the best one is ascertained, 
should not be extended to Scotland as well as England. 

We must here conclude our notice of this able and useful 
publication. As our observations have been limited to one or 
two important topics, they afford a very inadequate view of its 
contents. It is, therefore, proper to add, that we consider it as 
by much the best manual of Political Economy, as the science 
now stands, that has yet been presented to the world, either in 
our own, or any other language with which we are acquainted. 





Art. [V.—Statement of the Civil Disabilities and Privations affect- 
ing Jews in England. 8vo. London: 1829. 


TH distinguished member of the House of Commons, who, 
towards the close of the late Parliament, brought forward 
a proposition for the relief of the Jews, has given notice of his 
intention to renew it. The force of reason, last session, carried it 
through one stage, in spite of the opposition of power. Reason 
and power are now on the same side; and we have little doubt 
that they will conjointly achieve a decisive victory. In order to 
contribute our share to the success of just principles, we pro- 
pose to pass in review, as rapidly as possible, some of the argu- 
ments, or phrases claiming to be arguments, which have been 
employed to vindicate a system full of absurdity and injustice. 
The constitution—it is said—is essentially Christian; and 
therefore to admit Jews to office, is to destroy the constitution. 
Nor is the Jew injured by being excluded from political power. 
For no man has any right to power. A man has a right to his 
property ;—a man has a right to be protected from personal in- 
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jury. These rights the law allows to the Jew, and with these 
rights it would be atrocious to interfere. But it is a mere mat- 
ter of favour to admit any man to political power ; and no man 
can justly complain that he is shut out from it. 

We cannot but admire the ingenuity of this contrivance for 
shifting the burden of the proof from off those to whom it pro- 
perly belongs, and who would, we suspect, find it rather cum- 
bersome. Surely no Christian can deny that every human being 
has a right to be allowed every gratification which produces no 
harm to others, and to be spared every mortification which pro- 
duces no good to others. Is it not a source of mortification to 
any class of men that they are excluded from political power ? 
If it be, they have, on Christian principles, a right to be freed 
from that mortification, unless it can be shown that their ex- 
clusion is necessary for the averting of some greater evil. The 
presumption is evidently in favour of toleration. It is for the 
persecutor to make out his case. 

The strange argument which we are considering would prove 
too much even for those who advance it. If no man has a 
right to political power, then neither Jew nor Christian has 
such a right. The whole foundation of government is taken 
away. But if government be taken away, the property and the 
persons of men are insecure, and it is acknowledged that men 
have a right to their property and to personal security. If it be 
right that the property of men should be protected, and if this 
can only be done by means of government, then it must be right 
that government should exist. Now, there cannot be government 
unless some person or persons possess political power. There- 
fore it is right that some person or persons should possess poli- 
tical power. That is to say, some person or persons must have 
a right to political power. It will hardly be denied that govern- 
ment is a means for the attainment of an end. If men have a 
right to the end, they have a right to this—that the means shall 
be such as will accomplish the end. 

It is because men are not in the habit of considering what 
the end of government is, that Catholic disabilities and Jewish 
disabilities have been suffered to exist so long. We hear of 
essentially Protestant governments and essentially Christian 
governments—words which mean just as much as essentially 
Protestant cookery, or essentially Christian horsemanship. 
Government exists for the purpose of keeping the peace,—for the 
purpose of compelling us to settle our disputes by arbitration, 
instead of settling them by blows,—for the purpose of compelling 
us to supply our wants by industry, instead of supplying them 
by rapine. This is the only operation for which the machinery 
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of government is fit, the only operation which wise governments 
ever attempt to perform. If there is any class of people who 
are not interested, or who do not think themselves interested, in 
the security of property and the maintenance of order, that class 
ought to have no share of the powers which exist for the pur- 
pose of securing property and maintaining order. But why a 
man should be less fit to exercise that power because he wears 
a beard, because he does not eat ham, because he goes to the 
synagogue on Saturdays instead of going to the church on Sun- 
days, we cannot conceive. 

The points of difference between Christianity and Judaism 
have very much to do with a man’s fitness to be a bishop or a 
rabbi. But they have no more to do with his fitness to be a 
magistrate, a legislator, or a minister of finance, than with his 
fitness to be a cobbler. Nobody has ever thought of compelling 
cobblers to make any declaration on the true faith of a Christian. 
Any man would rather have his shoes mended by a heretical 
cobbler, than by a person who had subscribed all the thirty-nine 
articles, but had never handled an awl. Men act thus, not be- 
cause they are indifferent to religion, but because they do not 
see what religion has to do with the mending of their shoes. Yet 
religion has as much to do with the mending of shoes, as with the 
budget and the army estimates. We have surely had two signal 
proofs within the last twenty years, that a very good Christian 
may be a very bad Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

But it would be monstrous, say the persecutors, that a Jew 
should legislate for a Christian community. This is a palpable 
misrepresentation. What is proposed is not that Jews should 
legislate for a Christian community, but that a legislature com- 
posed of Christians and Jews, should legislate for a community 
composed of Christians and Jews. On nine hundred and ninety- 
nine questions out of a thousand,—on all questions of police, of 
finance, of civil and criminal law, of foreign policy, the Jew, as 
a Jew, has no interest hostile to that of the Christian, or even 
of the Churchman. On questions relating to the ecclesiastical 
establishment, the Jew and the Churchman may differ. But 
they cannot differ more widely than the Catholic and the Church- 
man, or the Independent and the Churchman. The principle, 
that Churchmen ought to monopolize the whole power of the 
state, would at least have an intelligible meaning. The principle, 
that Christians ought to monopolize it, has no meaning at all. 
For no question connected with the ecclesiastical institutions of 
the country can possibly come before Parliament, with respect 
to which there will not be as wide a difference between Chris- 
tians, as there can be between any Christian and any Jew. 
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In fact, the Jews are not now excluded from political power. 
They possess it; and as long as they are allowed to accumulate 
property, they must possess it. The distinction which is some- 
times made between civil privileges and political power, is a 
distinction without a difference. Privileges are power. Civil and 

olitical are synonymous words,—the one derived from the 

tin, the other from the Greek. Nor is this mere verbal quib- 

bling. If we look for a moment at the facts of the case, we 
shall see that the things are inseparable, or rather identical. 

That a Jew should be a judge in a Christian country, would 
be most shocking. But he may be a juryman. He may try 
issues of fact; and no harm is done. But if he should be suf- 
fered to try issues of law, there is an end of the constitution. 
He may sit in a box plainly dressed, and return verdicts. But 
that he should sit on the bench in a black gown and white wig, 
and grant new trials, would be an abomination not to be thought 
of among baptized people. The distinction is certainly most 
philosophical. 

What power in civilized society is so great as that of the cre- 
ditor over the debtor? If we take this away from the Jew, we 
take away from him the security of his property. If we leave 
it to him, we leave to him a power more despotic by far, than 
that of the king and all his cabinet. 

It would be impious to let a Jew sit in Parliament. But a 
Jew may make money, and money may make members of Par- 
liament. Gatton and Old Sarum may be the property of a 
Hebrew. An elector of Penrhyn will take ten pounds from Shy- 
lock rather than nine pounds nineteen shillings and eleven pence 
three farthings from Antonio. To this no objection is made. 
That a Jew should possess the substance of legislative power, 
that he should command eight votes on every division, as if he 
were the great Duke of Newcastle himself, is exactly as it should 
be. But that he should pass the bar, and sit down on those mys- 
terious cushions of green leather ; that he should ery ‘ hear’ and 
‘ order,’ and talk about being on his legs, and being, for one, free 
to say this, and to say that, would be a profanation sufficient to 
bring ruin on the country. 

That a Jew should be privy-councillor to a Christian king, 
would be an eternal disgrace to the nation. But the Jew may 
govern the money-market, and the money-market may govern 
the world. The minister may be in doubt as to his scheme of 
finance till he has been closeted with the Jew. A congress of 
sovereigns may be forced to summon the Jew to their assistance. 
The scrawl of the Jew on the back of a piece of paper may be 
worth more than the royal word of three kings, or the national 
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faith of three new American republics. But that he should put 
Right Honourable before his name, would be the most frightful 
of national calamities. 

It was in this way that some of our politicians reasoned about 
the Irish Catholics. The Catholics ought to have no political 
power. The sun of England is set for ever, if they exercise po- 
litical power. Give them every thing else; but keep political 
power from them. These wise men did not see, that when every 
thing else had been given, political power had been given. They 
continued to repeat their cuckoo. song, when it was no longer a 
question whether Catholics should have political power or not; 
when a Catholic Association bearded the Parliament, when a 
Catholic agitator exercised infinitely more authority than the 
Lord Lieutenant. 

If it is our duty as Christians to exclude the Jews from poli- 
tical power, it must be our duty to treat them as our ancestors 
treated them—to murder them, and banish them, and rob them. 
For in that way, and in that way alone, can we really deprive 
them of political power. If we do not adopt this course, we may 
take away the shadow, but we must leave them the substance. 
We may do enough to pain and irritate them; but we shall not 
do enough to secure ourselves from danger, if danger really ex- 
ists. Where wealth is, there power must inevitably be. 

The English Jews, we are told, are not Englishmen. They 
are a separate people, living locally in this island, but living 
morally and politically in communion with their brethren, who 
are scattered over all the world. An English Jew looks ona 
Dutch or a Portuguese Jew as his countryman, and on an Eng- 
lish Christian as a stranger. This want of patriotic feeling, it 
is said, renders a Jew unfit to exercise political functions. 

The argument has in it something plausible: but a close 
examination shows it to be quite unsound. Even if the alleged 
facts are admitted, still the Jews are not the only people who 
have preferred their sect to their country. The feeling of 
patriotism, when society is in a healthful state, springs up, by a 
natural and inevitable association, in the minds of citizens who 
know that they owe all their comforts and pleasures to the bond 
which unites them in one community. But under partial and 
oppressive governments, these associations cannot acquire that 
strength which they have in a better state of things. Men 
are compelled to seek from their party that protection which 
they ought to receive from their country, and they, by a natural 
consequence, transfer to their party that affection which they 
would otherwise have felt for their country. The Huguenots 
of France called in the help of England against their Catholic 
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kings. The Catholics of France called in the help of Spain 
against a Huguenot king. Would it be fair to infer, that at 
present the French Protestants would wish to see their religion 
rendered dominant by the help of a Prussian or English army ? 
Surely not. And why is it, that they are not willing, as they 
formerly were willing, to sacrifice the interests of their country 
to the interests of their religious persuasion? The reason is ob- 
vious ;—because they were persecuted then, and are not per- 
secuted now. The English Puritans, under Charles L, pre- 
vailed on the Scotch to invade England. Do the Protestant 
Dissenters of our time wish to see the Church put down by an 
invasion of foreign Calvinists? If not, to what cause are we to 
attribute the change? Surely to this,—that the Protestant Dis- 
senters are far better treated now than in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Some of the most illustrious public men that England 
ever produced, were inclined to take refuge from the tyranny 
of Laud in North America, Was this because Presbyterians 
are incapable of loving their country ?—But it is idle to multi- 
ply instances. Nothing is so offensive to a man who knows 
any thing of history, or of human nature, as to hear those who 
exercise the powers of government accuse any sect of foreign 
attachments. If there be any proposition universally true in 
politics, it is this, that foreign attachments are the fruit of domes- 
tic misrule. It has always been the trick of bigots to make their 
subjects miserable at home, and then complain that they look for 
relief abroad ;—to divide society, and to wonder that it is not 
united ;—to govern as if a section of the state were the whole, 
and to censure the other sections of the state for their want of 
patriotic spirit. If the Jews have not felt towards England like 
children, it is because she has treated them like a step-mother. 
There is no feeling which more certainly developes itself in the 
minds of men living under tolerably good government, than the 
feeling of patriotism. Since the beginning of the world, there 
never was any nation, or any large portion of any nation, not 
cruelly oppressed, which was wholly destitute of that feeling. 
To make it therefore ground of accusation against a class of 
men, that they are not patriotic, is the most vulgar legerdemain 
of sophistry. It is the logic which the wolf employs against the 
lamb. It is to accuse the mouth of the stream of poisoning the 
source. It is to put the effect before the cause. It is to vindi- 
cate oppression, by pointing at the depravation which oppres- 
sion has produced. 

If the English Jews really felt a deadly hatred to England— 
if the weekly prayer of their synagogues were, that all the curses 
denounced by Ezekiel on Tyre and Egypt, might fall on Lon- 
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don ;—if, in their solemn feasts, they called down blessings on 
those who should dash our children to pieces on the stones, still, 
we say, their hatred to their countrymen would not be more 
intense than that which sects of Christians have often borne to 
each other. But, in fact, the feeling of the Jews is not such. 
It is precisely what, in the situation in which they are placed, 
we should expect it to be. They are treated far better than the 
French Protestants were treated in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, or than our Puritans were treated in the time of Laud. 
They, therefore, have no rancour against the government or 
against their countrymen. It will not be denied that they are 
far better affected to the state than the followers of Coligni or 
Vane. But they are not so well treated as the dissenting sects 
of Christians are now treated in England ; and on this account, 
and, we firmly believe, on this account alone, they have a more 
exclusive spirit. Till we have carried the experiment farther, 
we are not entitled to conclude that they cannot be made Eng- 
lishmen altogether. The tyrant who punished their fathers for 
not making bricks without straw, was not more unreasonable 
than the statesmen who treat them as aliens, and abuse them for 
not entertaining all the feelings of natives. 

Rulers must not be suffered thus to absolve themselves of 
their solemn responsibility. It does not lie in their mouths to 
say that a sect is not patriotic :—it is their business to make it 
patriotic. History and reason clearly indicate the means. The 
English Jews are, as far as we can see, precisely what our 
government has made them. They are precisely what any sect, 
—what any class of men selected on any principle from the 
community, and treated as they have been treated,—would have 
been. If all the red-haired people in Europe had, for centuries, 
been outraged and oppressed, banished from this place, impri- 
soned in that, deprived of their money, deprived of their teeth, 
convicted of the most improbable crimes on the feeblest evidence, 
dragged at horses’ tails, hanged, tortured, burned alive,— if, 
when manners became milder, they had still remained subject 
to debasing restrictions, and exposed to vulgar insults, locked 
up in particular streets in some countries, pelted and ducked 
by the rabble in others, excluded everywhere from magistracies 
and honours—what would be the patriotism of gentlemen with 
red hair? And if, under such circumstances, a proposition were 
made for admitting red-haired men to office, how striking a 
speech might an eloquent admirer of our old institutions deliver 
against so revolutionary a measure! ‘ These men,’ he might say, 
‘ scarcely consider themselves as Englishmen. They think a 
‘ red-haired Frenchman or a red-haired German more closely 
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* connected with them than a man with brown hair born in their 
‘own parish. Ifa foreign sovereign patronises red hair, they 
‘love him better than their own native king. They are not 
¢ Englishmen—they cannot be Englishmen—nature has forbid- 
‘ den it—experience proves it to be impossible. Right to poli- 
¢ tical power they have none; for no man has a right to political 
‘power. Let them enjoy personal security; let their property 
‘ be under the protection of the law. But if they ask for leave 
* to exercise power over a community of which they are only 
‘ half members,—a community, the constitution of which isessen- 
‘ tially dark-haired,—let us answer them in the words of our 
* wise ancestors, Nolumus leges Anglia mutari.’ 

But, it is said, the Scriptures declare that the Jews are to be 
restored to their own country; and the whole nation looks for- 
ward to that restoration. They are, therefore, not so deeply 
interested as others in the prosperity of England. It is not their 
home, but merely the place of their sojourn,—the house of their 
bondage. This argument first appeared, we think, in the Zimes 
newspaper, and has attracted a degree of attention proportioned 
rather to the general talent with which that journal is conduct- 
ed, than to its own intrinsic force. It belongs to a class of so- 
phisms, by which the most hateful persecutions may easily be 
justified. To charge men with practical consequences which 
they themselves deny, is disingenuous in controversy,—it is 
atrocious in government. The doctrine of predestination, in the 
opinion of many people, tends to make those who hold it utterly 
immoral. And certainly it would seem that a man who believes 
his eternal destiny to be already irrevocably fixed, is likely to 
indulge his passions without restraint, and to neglect his reli- 
gious duties. If he is an heir of wrath, his exertions must be 
unavailing. If he is pre-ordained to life, they must be super- 
fluous. But would it be wise to punish every man who holds the 
higher doctrines of Calvinism, as if he had actually committed 
all those crimes which we know some of the German anabaptists 
to have committed? Assuredly not. The fact notoriously is, 
that there are many Calvinists as moral in their conduct as any 
Arminian, and many Arminians as loose as any Calvinist. 

It is altogether impossible to reason from the opinions which 
a man professes, to his feelings and his actions; and, in fact, no 
person is ever such a fool as to reason thus, except when he 
wants a pretext for persecuting his neighbours. A Christian 
is commanded, under the strongest sanctions, to do as he would 
be done by. Yet to how many of the twenty millions of pro- 
fessing Christians in these islands would any man in his senses 
lend a thousand pounds without security ? A man who should 
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act, for one day, on the supposition that all the people about 
him were influenced by the religion which they professed, would 
find himself ruined before night: and no man ever does act 
on that supposition, in any of the ordinary concerns of life, in 
borrowing, in lending, in buying, or in selling. But when any 
of our fellow-creatures are to be oppressed, the case is different. 
Then we represent those motives which we know to be so feeble 
for good, as omnipotent for evil. Then we lay to the charge of 
our victims all the vices and follies to which their doctrines, 
however remotely, seem to tend. We forget that the same weak- 
ness, the same laxity, the same disposition to prefer the present 
to the future, which make men worse than a good religion, make 
them better than a bad one. 

It was in this way that our ancestors reasoned, and that some 
people in our own time still reason, about the Catholics. A 
Papist believes himself bound in duty to obey the pope. The 
pope has issued a bull deposing Queen Elizabeth; therefore 
every Papist will treat her grace as an usurper; therefore every 
Papist is a traitor; therefore every Papist ought to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered. To this logic we owe some of the most 
hateful laws that ever disgraced our history. Surely the answer 
lies on the surface. The Church of Rome may have commanded 
these men to treat the queen as an usurper. But she has com- 
manded them to do many things which they have never done. 
She enjoins the priests to observe strict purity. You are always 
taunting them with their licentiousness. She commands all her 
followers to fast often, to be charitable to the poor, to take no 
interest for money, to fight no duels, to see no plays. Do they 
obey these injunctions ? If it be the fact, that very few of them 
strictly observe her precepts when her precepts are opposed to 
their passions and interests, may not loyalty, may not humanity, 
may not the love of ease, may not the fear of death, be sufficient 
to prevent them from executing those wicked orders which she 
has issued against the sovereign of England? When we know 
that many of these people do not care enough for their religion 
to go without beef on a Friday for it, why should we think that 
they will run the risk of being racked and hanged for it ? 

People are now reasoning about the Jews, as our fathers rea- 
soned about the Papists. The law which is inscribed on the 
walls of the synagogues prohibits covetousness. But if we were to 
say that a Jew mortgagee would not foreclose, because God had 
commanded him not to covet his neighbour’s house, every body 
would think us out of our wits. Yet it passes for an argument, 
to say, that a Jew will take no interest in the prosperity of the 
country in which he lives, that he will not care how bad its laws 
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and police may be—how heavily it may be taxed—how often it 
may be conquered and given up to spoil,—because God has pro- 
nounced that by some unknown means, and at some undeter- 
mined time, perhaps a thousand years hence, the Jews shall 
migrate to Palestine. Is not this the most profound ignorance 
of human nature? Do we not know, that what is remote and 
indefinite, affects men far less than what is near and ccriain ? 
Besides, the argument applies to Christians as strongly as to 
Jews. The Christian believes, as well as the Jew, that at some 
future period the present order of things will come to an end. 
Nay, many Christians believe that the Messiah will shortly esta- 
blish a kingdom on the earth, and reign visibly over all its inha- 
bitants. Whether this doctrine be orthodox or not, we shall not 
here enquire. The number of people who hold it, is very much 
greater than the number of Jews residing in Ingland. Many 
of those who hold it, are distinguished by rank, wealth, and 
talent. It is preached from pulpits, both of the Scottish and of the 
English Church. Noblemen, and members of parliament, have 
written in defence of it. Now, wherein does this doctrine differ, 
as far as its political tendency is concerned, from the doctrine of 
the Jews? Ifa Jew is unfit to legislate for us, because he believes 
that he or his remote descendants will be removed to Palestine, 
can we safely open the House of Commons to a fifth-monarchy- 
man, who expects that, before this generation shall pass away, 
all the kingdoms of the earth will be swallowed up in one divine 
empire ? 

Does a Jew engage less eagerly than a Christian in any com- 
petition which the law leaves open to him? Is he less active 
and regular in business than his neighbours? Does he furnish 
his house meanly, because he is a pilgrim and sojourner in the 
land? Does the expectation of being restored to the country of 
his fathers render him insensible to the fluctuations of the stock- 
exchange ? Does he, in arranging his private affairs, ever take 
into the account the chance of his returning to Palestine? If 
not, why are we to suppose that feelings which never influence 
his dealings as a merchant, or his dispositions as a testator, will 
acquire a boundless influence over him as soon as he becomes a 
magistrate or a legislator ? 

There is another argument which we would not willingly treat 
with levity, and which yet we scarcely know how to treat seri- 
ously. The Scriptures, it is said, are full of terrible denuncia- 
tions against the Jews. It is foretold that they are to be wan- 
derers. Is it then right to give them a home ? It is foretold that 
they are to be oppressed. Can we with propriety suffer them to 
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be rulers ? To admit them to the rights of citizens, is manifestly 
to insult the Divine oracles. 

We allow, that to falsify a prophecy inspired by Divine Wis- 
dom, would be a most atrocious crime. It is, therefore, a happy 
circumstance for our frail species, that it is a crime which no man 
can possibly commit. If we admit the Jews to seats in Parlia- 
ment, we shall, by so doing, prove that the prophecies in ques- 
tion, whatever they may mean, do not mean that the Jews shall 
be excluded from Parliament. 

In fact, it is already clear, that the prophecies do not bear the 
meaning put upon them by the respectable persons whom we are 
now answering. In France, and in the United States, the Jews 
are already admitted to all the rights of citizens. A prophecy, 
therefore, which should mean that the Jews would never, during 
the course of their wanderings, be admitted to all the rights of 
citizens in the places of their sojourn, would be a false prophecy. 
This, therefore, is not the meaning of the prophecies of Scripture. 

But we protest altogether against the practice of confounding 
prophecy with precept, —of setting up predictions which are often 
obscure against a morality which is always clear. If actions are 
to be considered as just and good, merely because they have been 
predicted, what action was ever more laudable than that crime 
which our bigots are now, at the end of eighteen centuries, urging 
us to avenge on the Jews,—that crime which made the earth 
shake, and blotted out the sun from heaven? The same reason- 
ing which is now employed to vindicate the disabilities imposed 
on our Hebrew countrymen, will equally vindicate the kiss of 
Judas and the judgment of Pilate. ‘ The Son of man goeth, as 
‘ it is written of him; but woe to that man by whom the Son of 
‘ man is betrayed.’ And woe to those who, in any age or in any 
country, disobey his benevolent commands under pretence of 
accomplishing his predictions. If this argument justifies the laws 
now existing against the Jews, it justifies equally all the cruel- 
ties which have ever been committed against them,—the sweep- 
ing edicts of banishment and confiscation, the dungeon, the rack, 
and the slow fire. How can we excuse ourselves for leaving 
property to people who are to ‘ serve their enemies in hunger, 
* and in thirst, and in nakedness, and in want of all things,’— 
for giving protection to the persons of those who are to ‘ fear 
‘ day and night, and to have none assurance of their life,’—for 
not seizing on the children of men whose ‘ sons and daughters 
‘ are to be given unto another people ?” 

We have not so learned the doctrines of Him who commanded 
us to love our neighbour as ourselves, and who, when He was 
called upon to explain what He meant by a neighbour, selected 
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as an example a heretic and an alien. Last year, we remember, 
it was represented by a pious writer in the John Bull news- 
paper, and by some other equally fervid Christians, as a mon- 
strous indecency, that the measure for the relief of the Jews 
should be brought forward in Passion week. One of these hu- 
mourists ironically recommended that it should be read a second 
time on Good Friday. We should have had no objection; nor 
do we believe that the day could be commemorated in a more 
worthy manner. We know of no day fitter for terminating long 
hostilities, and repairing cruel wrongs, than the day on which 
the religion of mercy was founded. We know of no day fitter 
for blotting out from the statute-book the last traces of intoler- 
ance, than the day on which the spirit of intolerance produced 
the foulest of all judicial murders ; the day on which the list of 
the victims of intolerance, that noble list in which Socrates and 
More are enrolled, was glorified by a yet more awful and sacred 
name. 


Art. V.—A Comparative View of the Social Life of England 
and France, from the Restoration of Charles the Second to the 
French Revolution. By the Editor of Madame du Deffand’s 
Letters. 8Svo. London: 1828. 


ys French and the English can no longer be accused of that 

mutual contempt which furnishes the preliminary ground 
of remark to the writer of the agreeable work before us. After 
a jealousy of eight hundred years, we have begun to conquer 
our prejudices and recant our opinions; and we are now con- 
tented to glean from the customs and manners of our neigh- 
bours, benefits somewhat more important than the innovations 
in caps, or the improvements in cookery, which formed pretty 
nearly the limit of that portion of our forefathers’ ambition, 
which was devoted to the imitation of ‘ our hereditary foes.’ 
Late events have put the finishing stroke to popular prejudice ; 
and we have now, of two extremes, rather to guard against the 
desire blindly to copy, than the resolution zealously to con- 
temn. Those national sentiments, ‘ grave, with a bright disdain,’ 
of Monsieur and soupe maigre, which give so patriotic a character 
to the British Theatre, never more will awaken a sympathizing 
gallery to 


‘ The loud collision of applauding hands.’ 


But the character of the people, and the spirit of society, in 
the two countries are still, in many respects, remarkably differ- 
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ent. Whena French mob are excited, they clamour for glory— 
when an English mob are inclined to be riotous, they are thirsty 
for beer. Ata contested election, the feelings of the working 
classes must necessarily be strongly excited. The harangues 
to their understandings—the addresses to their interests—the 
artifices for their affections—the congregating together—the 
conference—the discussion—the dispute—the spirit of party, 
—these, if any emotions, might well be supposed to call forth 
the man from himself, to excite, to their inmost depth, his 
generous as well as angry sympathies, and, warming him from 
all selfish considerations, to hurry him into even a blind and 
rash devotion for the cause he adopts, and a disdain, which 
no lure can soften, for that which he opposes. And so, in- 
deed, to the uninitiated spectator it may appear; but how 
generally is that noisy ardour the result of a purchase—how 
many, in such a time and in such scenes, will grow inebriate 
on the hospitality of one, with the intention of voting for an- 
other—how large the number of those to whom you speak of 
retrenchment and reform, who remain unmoved till the bribe is 
hinted, and the vote, callous to the principles, is suborned by 
the purse! When, in the late general election, a patriotic adven- 
turer was engaged in attempting to open (as the phrase is) a 
close borough, one of his most strenuous supporters, declaiming 
on the vileness of the few privileged voters in receiving thirty 
pounds each for their votes, added, with the air of a man of 
delicate conscience,—‘ But if you open the borough, sir, we 
‘ will do it for five !’ 

But leaving, for the present, the graver discussions connected 
with the effects of our civil institutions, it is our intention to 
make a few observations on that Spirit of Society, which is 
formed among the higher classes, and imitated among those 
possessing less aristocratical distinction. 

The great distinction of fashion in France, as it was—and in 
England, as it is—we consider to be this. In the former country 
the natural advantages were affected, in the latter we covet the 
acquired. There the aspirants to fashion pretended to wit—here 
they pretend to wealth. In this country, from causes sufficiently 
obvious, social reputation has long been measured by the extent 
of a rent-roll; respectability has been another word for money ; 
and the point on which competitors have been the most anxious 
to vie with each other, has been that exact point in which per- 
sonal merit can have the least possible weight in the competition. 
The ambition of the French gallant, if devoted to a frivolous 
object, was at least more calculated to impress society with a 
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graceful and gay tone than the inactive and unrelieved ostenta- 
tion of the English pretender. And those circles to which a 
bon mot was the passport, could scarcely fail to be more agree- 
able than circles, in which, to be the most courted, it is suffi- 
cient to be the first-born. A Frenchman had, at least, one 
intellectual incentive to his social ambition ;—to obtain access to 
the most fashionable, was to obtain access to the most pleasant, 
the most witty circles in his capital. But to enjoy the most 
difficult society of London, is to partake of the insipidity of a 
decorated and silent crowd, or the mere sensual gratification of 
a costly dinner. 

To give acerbity to the tone of our fashion—while it is far 
from increasing its refinement—there is a sort of negative 
opposition made by the titled aristocrats to that order, from 
which it must be allowed the majority have sprung themselves. 
Descended, for the most part, from the unpedigreed rich, they 
affect to preserve from that class, circles exclusive and impass- 
able. Fashion to their heaven is like the lotus to Mahomet’s ; 
it is at once the ornament and the barrier. To the opulent, 
who command om they pretend, while worshipping opu- 
lence, to deny fon: a generation passes, and the proscribed 
class have become the exclusive. ‘ Si le financier manque son 
‘coup, les courtisans disent de lui,—c’est un bourgeois, un 
‘homme de rien, un malétru: S'il réussit, ils lui demandent 
‘sa fille”* This mock contest, in which riches ultimately 
triumph, encourages the rich to a field in which they are ridi- 
culous till they conquer; and makes the one race servile, that 
the race succeeding may earn the privilege to be insolent. If 
the merchant or the banker has the sense to prefer the station 
in which he is respectable, to attempting success in one that 
destroys his real eminence, while it apes a shadowy distinction, 
his wife, his daughters, his son in the Guards, are not often 
so wise. If one class of the great remain aloof, another class 
are sought, partly to defy, and partly to decoy ;—and ruinous 
entertainments are given, not for the sake of pleasure, but 
with a prospective yearning to the columns of the Morning 
Post. They do not relieve dulness, but they render it pompous ; 
and instead of suffering wealth to be the commander of enjoy- 
ment, they render it the slave to a vanity, that, of all the spe- 
cies of that unquiet passion, is the most susceptible to pain. 
Circles there are in London, in which to be admitted is to be 
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pleased and to admire; but those circles are composed of persons 
above the fashion, or aloof from it. Of those where that tawdry 
deity presides, would it be extravagant to say that existence is 
a course of strife, subserviency, hypocrisy, meanness, ingrati- 
tude, insolence, and mortification; and that to judge of the 
motives which urge to such a life, we have only to imagine the 
wish to be everywhere in the pursuit of nothings ? 

Fashion in this country is also distinguished from her sister 
in France, by our want of social enthusiasm for genius. It show- 
ed, not the power of appreciating his talents, but a capacity for 
admiring the more exalted order of talents, (which we will take 
leave to say is far from a ridiculous trait in national character, ) 
that the silent and inelegant Hume was yet in high request in 
the brilliant coteries of Paris. In England, the enthusiasm is for 
distinction of a more sounding kind. Werea great author to arrive 
in London, he might certainly be neglected; but a petty prince 
could not fail of being eagerly courted. A man of that species 
of genius which amuses—not exalts—might indeed create a 
momentary sensation. The oracle of science—the discoverer 
of truth, might be occasionally asked to the soirées of some 
noble Mecenas; but every drawing-room, for one season at 
least, would be thrown open to the new actress, or the imported 
musician. Such is the natural order of things in our wealthy 
aristocracy , among whom there can be as little sympathy with 
those who instruct, as there must be gratitude to those who enter- 
tain, till the entertainment has become the prey of satiety, and 
the hobbyhorse of the new season replaces the rattle of the lasts 

Here, we cannot but feel the necessity of subjecting our gal- 
lantry to our reason, and enquiring how far the indifference 
to what is great, and the passion for what is frivolous, may be 
occasioned by the present tone of that influence which women 
necessarily exercise in this country, as in all modern civilized 
communities. Whoever is disposed to give accurate attention 
to the constitution of fashion, (which fashion in the higher 
classes is, in other words, the spirit of society,) must at once 
perceive how largely that fashion is formed, and how absolutely 
it is governed, by the gentler sex. Our fashion may indeed be 
considered the aggregate of the opinions of our women. In order 
to account for the tone that fashion receives, we have but to 
enquire into the education bestowed upon women. Have we, 
then, instilled into them those public principles, (as well as pri- 
vate accomplishments, ) which are calculated to ennoble opinion, 
and to furnish their own peculiar inducements of reward to a 
solid and lofty merit in the opposite sex? Our women are divided 
into two classes—the domestic and the dissipated. The latter 
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employ their lives in the pettiest intrigues, or at best, in a round 
of vanities that usurp the name of amusements. Women of the 
highest rank alone take much immediate share in politics ; and 
that share, it must be confessed, brings any thing but advantage 
to the state. No one will assert that these soft aspirants have any 
ardour for the public—any sympathy with measures that are pure 
and unselfish. No one will deny that they are the first to laugh at 
principles, which, it is but just to say, the education we have given 
them precludes them from comprehending,—and to excite the 
parental emotions of the husband, by reminding him that the 
advancement of his sons requires interest with the Minister. The 
domestic class of women are not now, we suspect, so numerous as 
they have been esteemed by speculators on our national character. 
We grant their merits at once; and we enquire if the essence of 
these merits be not made to consist in the very refraining from 
an attempt to influence public opinion,—in the very ignorance of 
all virtues connected with the community ;—if we shall not be 
told that the proper sphere of woman is private life, and the 
proper limit to her virtues, the private affections. Now, were 
it true that women did not influence public opinion, we should 
be silent on the subject, and subscribe to all those charming 
commonplaces on retiring modesty and household attractions, 
that we have so long been accustomed to read and hear. But we 
hold, that feminine influence, however secret, is unavoidably great; 
and, owing to this lauded ignorance of public matters, we hold it 
also to be unavoidably corrupt. It is clear that women of the class 
we speak of, attaching an implied blame to the exercise of the 
reasoning faculty, are necessarily the reservoir of unexamined 
opinions and established prejudices,—that those opinions and 
prejudices colour the education they give to their children, and 
the advice they bestow upon their husbands. We allow them to 
be the soothing companion and the tender nurse—(these are 
admirable merits—these are all their own)—but, in an hour of 
wavering between principle and interest, on which side would 
their influence lie ?—would they inculcate the shame of a pen- 
sion, or the glory of a sacrifice to the public interest? On the 
contrary, how often has the worldly tenderness of the mother 
been the secret cause of the tarnished character and venal vote 
of the husband; or, to come to a pettier source of emotion, how 
often has a wound, or an artful pampering, to some feminine 
vanity, led to the renunciation of one party advocating honest 
measures, or the adherence to another subsisting upon courtly 
intrigues! In more limited circles, how vast that influence in 
forming the national character, which you would deny because 
it is secret !—how evident a proof of the influence of those whose 
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minds you will not enlarge, in that living which exceeds means, 
—so pre-eminently English—so wretched in its consequences— 
so paltry in its object! Who shall say that the whole comfort- 
less, senseless, heartless system of ostentation which pervades 
society, has no cause—not in women, if you like—but in the 
education we give them ? 

We are far from wishing that women, of what rank soever, 
should intermeddle with party politics, or covet the feverish 
notoriety of state intrigues, any more than we wish they should 
possess the universal genius ascribed to Lady Anne Clifford 
by Dr Donne, and be able to argue on all subjects, ‘ from pre- 
‘ destination to slea silk.’ We are far from desiring them to 
neglect one domestic duty, or one household tie; but we say— 
for women as for men—there is no sound or true morality, 
where there is no knowledge of—no devotion to—public 
virtue. In the education women receive, we would enlarge their 
ideas to the comprehension of political integrity; and in the 
variety of events with which life tries the honesty of men, we 
would leave to those principles we have inculeated—unpolluted 
as they would be by the close contagion of party—undisturbed 
by the heat and riot of action—that calm influence, which could 
then scarcely fail to be as felicitous and just as we deem it now 
not unoften unhappy and dishonouring. But of all the induce- 
ments to female artifice and ambition, our peculiar custom of 
selling our daughters to the best advantage is the most uni- 
versal. We are a match-making nation. The system in 
France, and formerly existent in this country, of betrothing 
children, had at least with us one good effect among many bad. 
If unfriendly to chastity in France, it does not appear to have 
produced so pernicious an effect in England; but while it did 
not impair the endearments of domestic life, it rendered women 
less professionally hollow and designing at that period of life 
when love ceases to encourage deceit; it did not absorb their 
acutest faculties in a game in which there is no less hypocrisy 
requisite than in the amours of a Dorimont or a Belinda—but 
without the excuse of the affections. While this custom 
increases the insincerity of our social life, it is obvious that it 
must re-act also on its dulness; for wealth and rank being the 
objects sought, are the objects courted; and thus, another rea- 
son is given for crowding our circles with important stolidity, 
and weeding them of persons poor enough to be agreeable— 
and because agreeable—dangerous and unwelcome. 

Would we wish, then, the influence of women to be less? We 
will evade the insidious qnestion—We wish it to be differently 
directed. By contracting their minds, we weaken ourselves ; 
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by cramping their morality, we ruin our own; as we ennoble 
their motives, society will rise to a loftier tone—and even 
Fashion herself may be made to reward glory as well as frivo- 
lity. Nay, we shall not even be astonished if it ultimately 
encourages, with some portion of celebrity and enthusiasm, the 
man who has refused a bribe, or conferred some great benefit 
on his country, as well as the idol of Crockford’s, or the heir 
to a dukedom. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that that power of ridicule so 
generally cultivated as a science in France, has scarcely exer- 
cised over the tone of feeling in that country so repressing an 
influence as it has among ourselves. It never destroyed in the 
French the love of theatrical effect ; and even in the prevalence 
of those heartless manners formed under the old régime, it 
never deterred them from avowing romantic feeling, if uttered 
in courtly language. Nay, it was never quite out of fashion to 
affect a gallant sentiment, or a generous emotion ; and the lofty 
verse of Corneille was echoed with enthusiasm by the courtiers 
of a Bourbon, and the friends of a Pompadour. But here, a 
certain measured and cold demeanour has been too often coupled 
with the disposition to sneer not only at expressions that are 
exaggerated, but at sentiments that are noble. Profligacy in 
action surprises, shocks, less than the profession of exalted mo- 
tives, uttered in conversation, when, as a witty orator observed, 
‘ the reporters are shut out, and there is no occasion * to hum- 
‘ bug.”’ We confess that we think it a bad sign when lofty 
notions are readily condemned as bombast, and when a nation 
not much addicted to levity, or even liveliness, is, above all 
others, inclined to ridicule the bias to magnify and exalt. A 
shoeblack of twelve years old, plying his trade by the Champs 
Elysées, was struck by a shoeblack four years younger. He 
was about to return the blow—an old fruitwoman arrested his 
arm, exclaiming—‘ Have you then no greatness of soul!’ 
Nothing could be more bombastic than the reproof. Granted. 
But who shall say how far such bombast influenced the magna- 
nimity of the labouring classes in that late event, which was 
no less a revolution in France, than the triumph of the human 
species? Exaggeration of sentiment can rarely, as a national 
trait, be dangerous. With men of sense it unavoidably settles 
into greatness of mind; but moral debasement,—a suveer for 
what is high,—a disbelief of what is good, is the very worst 
symptom a people can display. 

The influence which it is the natural province of the Drama 
to exert towards the exalting the standard of sentiment and 
opinion, is not, at this time, it will readily be allowed, very 
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efficacious in counterbalancing the worldly and vulgar tendency 
to degrade. Tragedy sleeps side by side with the Epic; and 
the loftier shapes of Comedy have dwindled into Farce, that 
most dwarfish imp of all the varieties of dramatic humour. 
The stage seems even to have relinquished the most common, 
though not the least moral, of its prerogatives, viz. to hold the 
mirror to existing customs, and to correct folly by exhibiting it. 
We question, indeed, whether that power has ever been largel 

exercised—whether the drama has ever visibly and truly bodied 
forth the image of the times—since the plastic and unappre- 
ciated genius of Jonson adapted his various knowledge of the 
past to a portraiture of his own period, even too individual 
and exact. The Restoration—so pernicious for the most part 
to what was most excellent in political truths—was little more 
favourable to whatsoever was noble in the provinces of literary 
fiction. The stage was lowered to clumsy and graceless imita- 
tions from the French, and reflected the grossness and vice of 
the court—not the manners or morals of that people over 
whom the contagion of the court was far from extensive. 
Seeking its food from a form of society, artificial alike in its 
vices and its customs, the Comedy of that day, despite its lavish 
and redundant wit, rarely touched upon a single chord dedi- 
cated to simplicity or nature. And to believe that the literary 
Aretins—the dramatizing Don Raphaels of the Restoration— 
represented or influenced their age, were to believe that they 
found, or made, the countrymen of Vane and Bradshaw, of 
Falkland and of Derby, a community of sharpers rioting in a 
metropolis of brothels. The remarkable contrast that the deli- 
cate and somewhat emasculate refinement of the celebrated 
Periodicals in the reign of Anne, present to the indecency even 
then characteristic of the stage, and the universal and instan- 
taneous impression they produced—so far deeper than that 
created by any of the licentious comedies of the day—will be 
quite sufficient to convince those who remember that the bril- 
liancy and rapidity of literary success are proportioned to the 
exactness with which the literary effort accords with some 
popular train of feeling deeply felt, but not hitherto commonly 
expressed, that the stage did not, at that period, represent the 
manners of the contemporaries of Addison much more faithfully 
than, in the preceding times, it had reflected the tone of feel- 
ing common to the contemporaries of Russell and Sidney. 
Coming to a period nearer the present, it can scarcely be as- 
serted that even the exquisite humour of Goldsmith, or still 
less the artificial and exuberant wit of Sheridan, were exer- 
cised in giving a very peculiar and marked representation of 
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their times; whatever they might effect in exhibiting certain 
aspects of society, as common in one nation of Europe as an- 
other. Since the masterpieces of their genius, the attempt to 
show ‘ the form and pressure of the age’ has not been made with 
any tolerable success, And should any novelty (not arising 
from the claims of the actor) now attract to the theatre—we 
must thank Germany for a superstition—France for a faree— 
Siam for an elephant—or England for a scene. The influence 
attributed of old to the stage, has passed into new directions : 
Novels represent manners, and Periodicals opinions. The 
higher, the more abstruse, the more extended branches of 
morals, are but slightly and feebly cultivated. Thus, little of 
general influence is left to that part of literature which teaches 
—~save what may be exercised by publications adapted to the 
immediate necessity, prejudice, or caprice of the times, and by 
cheap works addressed to the people,—elementary, if intended 
for their understanding—declamatory, if for their passions. 

It would be a matter of speculation deserving a larger notice 
than we can afford it here, to enquire how far our national 
literature is influenced by the place which our literary men 
hold in society. That men of letters do not enjoy in England 
their legitimate and proper rank, is a common and trite complaint. 
There is, doubtless, something equivocal in their station. An 
English author of but moderate eminence at home, is often 
astonished at the respect paid to him abroad. Political power 
—the chief object of desire with us—leaves to that direction of 
intellect which does not command it, but a moderate and luke- 
warm homage. Fashion may indeed invest the new author with 
a momentary eclat; but the ‘ lion’ loses his novelty, and the 
author ceases to be courted. We recollect to have heard one of 
the most brilliant and successful writers of the day exclaim, that 
he would rather, for the gratification of social vanity, be a dull, 
but officious, member of Parliament, than enjoy his own high 
and popular reputation as an author. The vanity of authors is 
not, then, confined to their profession, which does not bring 
them a reward sufficiently palpable and present. Led, like the 
rest of their countrymen, by the rage of fashion, they long for the 
reputation of being admitted to brilliant society, rather than the 
consideration accorded to them in literary circles. One effect, 
at least, not favourable to the higher and purer branches of com- 
position, is produced by this uneasiness and yearning. Strain- 
ing for the effect, the glitter, or the novelty that will render 
them ‘ the fashion,’ they give to literature a feverish and 
exaggerated cast. They grasp at the humour, sometimes the 
frivolity, of the moment, and endeavour to hurry the serene 
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and dignified glories of literature into a succession of ‘ lucky 
‘hits.’ Two other effects noticeable, we think, among English 
men of letters, may be derived from the same cause. First, 
the want of that social brilliancy which is generally the cha- 
racteristic of a Frenchman eminent in literature. When one of 
our most popular moralists observed, ‘ that he never knew a 
‘man of sense a general favourite,’ he uttered a sentiment 
peculiarly adapted to charm the English. In France every 
man of sense would have aspired to be a general favourite, 
and every man of literary distinction might have won easily 
enough to that ambition. But here intellect alone does not 
produce fashion, and the author, failing to attain it, affects 
the privilege of railing, and the right to be disappointed. This 
dissatisfaction at the place destined to the nature of his exer- 
tions—this consciousness of enjoying neither that station of 
honour, nor that method of being honoured, which he has been 
taught to covet—is almost necessarily destructive to the self- 
confidence and self-complacency, without which no man makes 
a great proficiency in the graces of society, or the courageous 
profession of a wit. The second effect, produced by the desire 
to shine in other circles than their own, is, we think, visible in 
the scattered and desultory manner with which our literary 
men encounter each other; they do not herd closely together. 
There is not among them that intimate knot and union which 
was, and is, characteristic of the authors and beaux esprits of 
Paris, and produces soremarkable an influence on their works,— 
giving to their philosophy the graces of animated conversation, 
and colouring their style with that air of life, and fulness of 
worldly knowledge, which, whatever be the changes and caprices 
of their literature, invariably remain, sometimes the staple, and 
almost always the predominant characteristic. When Helvetius 
produced that celebrated work, so rich in anecdote, illustration, 
and isolated brilliancies of remark, he was accused of merely 
collecting, and forming into a whole, the opinions current in the 
circles with which he mixed every day. It would be somewhat 
difficult for an English philosopher to subject himself, with any 
semblance of justice, to a similar accusation. 

It would be a little unjust to quit our subject without saying 
any thing upon what we consider improvements in the condition 
of society ; the more especially, as some points, that appear to us 
worthy of praise, have been the subject of vulgar complaint. 
We hear, for instance, much pathetic lamentation on the decline 
of country hospitality, at a time when that ‘ first cousin to a 
* virtue’ seems more deserving of commendation than at any 
period referred to by its detractors. 
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In what did the hospitality of the last century consist? An 
interchange of dinner visits between country neighbours,—a 
journey some half a dozen miles over wretched roads, and 
a return home some eight hours afterwards, with the footman 
drunk, the coachman more drunk, and the master most drunk. 
Hospitality, in a word, was, a profusion of port-wine; and the 
host welcomed his friends by ruining their constitutions. 
Houses, much less conveniently arranged than at present, were 
not often capable of affording accommodation, for days together, 
to visitors from a distance. Few, comparatively speaking, 
were the guests who found their way from the metropolis to 
these rustic receptacles of Silenus; and the strangers were then 
stared at for their novelty, or ridiculed for their refinement— 
oracles to the silly, and butts to the brutal. What an improve- 
ment in the present tone of country hospitality! Instead of 
solemn celebrations of inebriety—instead of jolting at one hour 
through the vilest of lanes, to return at another from the most 
senseless of revels,—improved roads facilitate the visits of 
neighbours, improved houses accommodate a greater number of 
guests, and an improved hospitality gives to both a welcome 
reception, without endangering their health or making war on 
their reason. The visitors are more numerous; the victims less. 
To give a dinner, or to receive a gentleman from London, are 
not the events in a squire’s life that they were in the last century. 
At stated periods of the year the house is filled with persons 
who can be cultivated as well as manly; and improvements 
in opinions are thus circulated throughout the country, as well 
as improvements in gun-locks. 

So far, indeed, from the tone of society in the country being, 
as formerly, considerably below that in the metropolis, it is now 
perhaps more graceful and courteous. The host, dissatisfied 
with his station in London, beholds his acres and his hall, rises 
into a great man in his province, and, content with the tokens 
of his own consequence, naturally grows complaisant to others. 
The petty vying and the paltry cringing are no longer necessary 
—the heartburn of fashion ceases—there is no compromise of 
comfort and nature for the attainment of wearisome and artifi- 
cial objects ; even the coldness, the distraction, and the formality 
incident to London coteries, subside with the causes; and that 
tone of general equality which the most courtly circles can alone 
establish in a capital, becomes the easy and natural characteristic 
of the manners in a country mansion. 

Another main feature in the aspect of society is the improve- 
ment and multiplicity of Clubs. That the luxuries of these houses 
render husbands less domestic, and impart to sons notions dis- 
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proportionate to their fortune, have been made very common and 
vulgar grounds of attack. With regard to the first, we will own 
frankly that that mere animal habit which would confine men to 
the narrow circle of their firesides, and render it a misdemeanour 
to seek rational intercourse abroad, might, we think, be lessen- 
ed, without operating in any way to the disadvantage of society. 
But, in fact, so rigid a domesticalness exists little among the 
classes for which clubs are as yet chiefly instituted. We fear that 
at those witching hours of night, in which the gentleman is at his 
club, the lady and her daughter, so far from deploring his absence 
at home, are enjoying themselves at the ball or the soirée. The 
latter charge is equally ridiculous. That all men are not rich 
enough to enjoy a good house, airy rooms, new publications, 
the constant society of their acquaintances, and the decent plea- 
sures of the table, is a grievance very much to be lamented ; but 
that when men can obtain these advantages without being rich, 
there should be any harm in enjoying them, because they are 
not rich; or that they should be more discontented with a small 
room, because they have the power of quitting it for a large room 
whenever they please, are notions in metaphysics with which we 
cannot agree. Besides, while the principle of a club is economy, 
its temptations are not those of extravagance; while a young man 
is enabled by its organization to save half his income, he meets there 
little that could allure him to spend the other half. The more 
attached he becomes to the quiet and orderly habits of a club life, 
the less he will feel inclined towards the expenses of that dissipa- 
tion to which the routine of a club life is so opposed. A third 
objection, sometimes urged against clubs, would be serious in- 
deed, were it generally founded in truth, viz. the custom of 
gaming. But gaming is not practised in the great majority of 
clubs, especially those lately established. In the few notorious 
for the support of that vice, the usual advantages of a club, viz. 
economy, the facility of intellectual conversation, &c., are not 
found ; they are gaming-houses, in a word, with a more specious 
name; and we willingly surrender them, without a word of de- 
fence, to the indignation of their impugners. 

The increase of clubs we think favourable to the growth of 
public principle. By the habits of constant intercourse, truths 
circulate, and prejudices are frittered away. ‘ Nothing,’ ob- 
serves that great writer,* in whom we scarcely know which to 
admire the most, the brilliant imagination, or the quiet ration- 
ality—* nothing more contributes to maintain our common sense 
‘ than living in the universal way with multitudes of men ;’ and, 
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let us add, that it not only maintains our common sense, but 
diminishes the selfishness of our motives. In the close circle of 
private life, public matters are rarely and coldly discussed. In 
public, they form the chief topic; and made interesting, first as 
the staple of conversation, they assume, at length, an interest 
and a fascination in themselves. 

We cannot quit our subject without adverting to that tone 
of consideration and respect towards the great bulk of the 
people, which especially characterises the present time, and 
was almost a stranger to the past. Even in the ancient demo- 
eracies, in which the flattery of the people was the science of 
power,—even among the later Paladins of Chivalry,—* rough 
‘to the haughty, but gentle to the low’—mirrors not less of 
courtesy than valour—the tone alike of literature and philo- 
sophy breathes with a high contempt for the emotions and 
opinions of the vulgar. Among the Greeks—the crowd— 
the herd—the people—their fickleness—their violence—their 
ingratitude, furnished the favourite matter to scornful maxims 
and lordly apophthegms. Taking their follies and their vices 
as the common subject for notice, where do we find their virtues 
panegyrized, or their characters dispassionately examined ? 
And in the models of chivalry, the ‘ doffing to the low’ was but 
the insult of condescension ; the humble were not to be insulted, 
because they were not to be feared. But the instant the aspirer 
of plebeian birth attempted to rise against the decrees of fortune, 
the instant he affected honour or distinction, he was ‘ audacious 
‘ varlet,’ and ‘ presuming caitiff’ The tender and accomplished 
author of the Arcadia, that noble work in which Chivalry ap- 
pears in its most romantic and lovely shape, evidently esteems 
it the proof of a thoughtful and lofty mind, to disdain the mul- 
titude, and rise beyond a regard for their opinion. Were it not 
something profane to accuse so glorious a benefactor as Shak- 
speare of any offence, it might, perhaps, be justly observed, that 
while his works abound with pithy sarcasms on the foibles of 
the common people, they have never brought into a strong light 
their nobler qualities; even the virtues accorded them are the 
mere virtues of servants, and rarely aspire beyond fidelity to a 
master in misfortune. While, in his mighty page, the just and 
impartial mirror has been held to almost every human secret 
of character among the higher and middle classes of life, how 
little have the motives and conduct of the great mass (beyond 
what are contemptible) been sifted and examined; how many 
opportunities * of displaying their firmness, their fortitude, their 
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resistance to oppression, of sympathizing with their misfor- 
tunes and their wrongs, have been passed over in silence, or 
devoted rather to satire than to praise! But not now, thank 
God, is it the mode, the cant, to affect a disdain of the vast 
majority of our fellow-creatures,—an unthinking scorn for 
their opinions or pursuits: the philosophy of past times con- 
fused itself with indifference; the philosophy of the present 
rather seeks to be associated with philanthropy. 

It may be worth while to some future enquirer to ascertain, 
what share of the general disposition to which we refer may be 
attributed to writers now little remembered, and, in their own 
time, not unjustly condemned. It is the glorious doom of 
literature, that the evil perishes and the good remains. Even 
when the original author of some healthy and useful truth is 
forgotten, the truth survives, transplanted to works more 
calculated to purify it from error, and perpetuate it to our 
benefit. Nor can we tell how much we now owe of the tendency 
to enlighten and consult the people—how much of broad and 
rational opinion—to certain heated and vague enthusiasts of the 
last century. Time has consigned to oblivion the wild theories 
and the licentious morals that clouded, in their works, the temper 
towards benevolence and the desire of freedom. But time has 
ripened what was no less the characteristic of their writings—a 
disposition to unrobe the ‘ solemn plausibilities’ that hid their 
interests from the people ; to reduce to its just estimate the value 
of military glory; to direct analysis to the end and nature of 
governments, and to consider above the rest those classes of 
society hitherto the most contemned. Amidst the tumults and 
portents of the time, we hail this disposition as the best safe- 
guard to one order, and the surest augury to the other; in 
proportion as it increases, society triumphs against whatever 
may oppose its.welfare in prejudice or in custom; reform 
becomes at once tranquil and universal ; the necessity of revo- 
lutions is superseded, and what once was enforced by violence, 
is effected by opinion. 

Meanwhile, in whatsoever channels may be open to the 
honest ambition of literature, we trust that those who have the 
power to influence the bias of popular sentiment, will inculcate 
what has too long been the subject of jest or incredulity, viz. 
the glory of promoting public interests; and the necessity, in 
order to bring virtue from the Hearth to the Forum, of calling 
forth from their present obscurity and neglect those rewards to 
exertion, which confer, if they be but rightly considered, adeeper 
respect than wealth, and an honour more lofty than titles. 
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Art. VI.—Essays on the Pursuit of Truth, on the Progress of 
Knowledge, and on the Fundamental Principle of all Evidence 
and Expectation. 8vo. London: 1829. 


F the three treatises contained in the volume whose title- 
page we have prefixed, lately published by the ingenious 
author of the essays on The Formation and Publication of Opi- 
nions, our present concern is only with the last. There is no 
reason to doubt that the author’s single object is that which he 
professes—‘ the establishment of truth in a momentous and 
‘ difficult sphere of enquiry.’ The principles of the argument 
may also have been as ‘ maturely considered’ as they are plainly 
laiddown. It will not, however, follow, as a matter of course, 
when they come to be applied to the ‘ elucidation of doctrines 
‘ hitherto obscurely understood, and to the determination of 
‘ controversies long vainly agitated,’ that their refutation, if 
erroneous, has been thus rendered ‘ an easy task.’ The sub- 
ject is one which, however clearly treated, scarcely admits of 
being disposed of with facility. After premising a few remarks 
on the history and revival of the theory, as now proposed for 
our acceptance, we shall limit our criticism, in order that it 
may have the better chance of being intelligible, to a single 
oint. 

It is fully acknowledged, that former writers have sufficiently 
established, as the very basis of expectation, the metaphysical 
truth, that, with reference to the future, man unavoidably 
assumes, that every cause will continue to produce the same 
effects with which it has been hitherto attended. But there is 
an apparent claim to novelty in the retrospective application of 
the principle to past events, and of its use, both in determining 
the controversy of philosophical necessity, and in defining the 
legitimate bounds of testimony, which we do not exactly com- 
prehend. Dr Thomas Brown is alone excepted from the remark, 
that philosophers have noticed only casually ‘ the truth, that in 
‘ reasoning on events which have taken place, we necessarily 
‘assume the past uniformity of causation ;’ and it is added, 
‘ that in no instance do they appear to have been aware of the 
* consequences to which it ultimately leads.’ 

Now, on the contrary, if we understand at all Hume’s three 
chapters on the idea of necessary connexion, on liberty and 
necessity, and on miracles, they have anticipated the present 
essay, not in the principle, but in these very applications. To 
confine ourselves to the case of miracles. Hume’s argument 
against the possible proof of them by testimony trode in the self 
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same steps. ‘It being ageneral maxim,’ says the present author, 
‘ that no objects have any discoverable connexion together, and 
‘ that all the inferences which we can draw from one to another 
‘are founded merely on our experience of their constant and 
‘ regular conjunction ; it is evident, that we ought not to make 
‘an exception to this maxim in favour of human testimony, whose 
‘ connexion with any event seems in itself as little necessary as in 
‘anyother.’ (P. 116. )—* It is experience only which gives autho- 
‘ rity to co. testimony ; and it is the same experience which 
‘ assures us of the laws of nature. When, therefore, these two 
‘ kinds of experience are contrary, we have nothing to do but 
‘ subtract the one from the other, and embrace an opinion, either 
‘on one side or the other, with that assurance which arises from 
‘the remainder. But according to the principle here explained, 
‘this subtraction, with regard to all popular religions, amounts 
‘to an entire annihilation; and therefore we may establish it 
‘as a maxim, that no human testimony can have such force as 
‘to prove a miracle, and make it a just foundation for any 
‘such system of religion.’ (P. 13].) The whole argument, of 
which these observations form the premises and the conclusion, 
indisputably involves both the physical truth, that the same 
causes produce the same effects ;—and the mental fact, that we 
always take for granted this uniformity in the operation of 
causes. The intermediate train of reasoning supposes that there 
is no difference in this respect between the course pursued in 
judging of human testimony and of physical events ; except that 
the sequences of cause and effect, in the material world, are so 
simple, that our greater certainty of knowledge enables us, in 
the case of physical events, to trace the uniformity of causation 
with a degree of assurance which, in the case of human testi- 
mony, (depending as it does on mental phenomena and voluntary 
actions,) the uncertainty of our knowledge never can acquire. 
Subject to this difference, the uniformity of causation is the 
ground of our belief in both cases. Consequently, if we take 
an instance, where human assertions professedly imply a devia- 
tion from the uniform succession of physical causes and effects, 
we immediately thereby raise a direct opposition between the 
nature of the evidence, and the nature of the fact which the 
evidence is to establish. In such a case, the reception of the 
evidence implicates us in an inconsistency and a contradiction— 
being nothing less than the maintaining, on the ground of uni- 
formity of causation, the competency of testimony to prove a 
fact which implies a deviation from that uniformity. What is 
worse, it amounts even to the unreasonableness of giving the less 
certain degree of knowledge the precedence over the more certain. 
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The above passages, which appear to us to be strictly accord- 
ant in reasoning, and closely approximating in expression, to the 
treatises of Hume, are a summary of the language of our author. 
More ingenuous than Hume, he lets his conclusions run their 
length. He takes no distinction between the proof of events, 
really miraculous, on account of their being contrary to expe- 
rience, and events (like the account of frost given to the King 
of Siam) which are marvellous only from their being not con- 
formable to the constant and uniform experience of the person 
to whom they are related. Still less does he adopt that singular 
limitation, by which Hume confines his maxim, that no human 
testimony can have such force as to prove a miracle, to the single 
occasion of its being advanced as the foundation of a system of 
religion. For otherwise, Hume admits that there may possibly 
be violations of the usual course of nature, of such a kind (an 
eight days’ darkness, for instance) that philosophers ‘ ought to 
‘ search for the causes whence it might be derived. The decay, 
‘ corruption, and dissolution of nature, is an event rendered 
‘ probable by so many analogies, that any phenomenon which 
‘ seems to have atendency towards that catastrophe, comes within 
‘ the reach of human testimony, if that testimony be very exten- 
‘ sive and uniform.’ 

An argument of this abstract nature is good for nothing if it 
cannot keep its hold, but is obliged to retract, and here and there 
partially concede, some portion of the consequences which its 
premises would logically include. It is agreed on all hands, that 
among the first principles which are taken for granted without 
proof, as being a necessary part of our intellectual constitution, 
one of the most important is the ‘ elemental law of thought,’ by 
which we assume the uniformity of causation. In this manner 
alone, can we reason backward and forward between causes 
and effects, as also between effects and causes, and convert the 
past, present, and future, reciprocally into each other. It is 
therefore admitted, at once and universally, that like causes pro- 
duce like effects. 

But the statement, that the like causes, and none other, have 
been always, or will always continue, in operation, is a very 
different proposition. It is one, also, on which no such general 
agreement, as is here assumed, exists. Quite the contrary; and 
yet this is the proposition imperceptibly substituted as convert- 
ible, or indeed identical, and on which all the subsequent deduc- 
tions of our author logically proceed. However little reason we 
might have had previously for suspecting that there had taken 
place any alteration in a given cause, or combination of causes, 
and how completely soever the nature of the alteration may baftle 
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our observation, nevertheless, in the actual state of human know- 
ledge, it must be pure dogmatism to assert that all such altera- 
tion is impossible. From a difference in the produced effect, we 
should instantly imply, as soon as it was made known to us, 
a difference somewhere in the producing cause. This could 
never be the case were an assumption of this uniformity of 
causation, in this sense of it, a part of our nature; on the con- 
trary, upon such a supposition, we shall be bound to disbe- 
lieve a miracle, not only when it was evidenced by the rela- 
tion of others, but also although we might witness it with 
our own eyes. The result of the argument thus stated (and 
unless so stated it is reduced to a question of probability, on 
which there is no dispute) precludes the evidence of our senses, 
as well as the report of others. Such an argument appears 
to show, not so much the bounds of human testimony, as the 
bounds of human reason. Any difference in the effect pro- 
duced can be accounted for only in two ways—either by a 
new combination of old causes, or by the original interven- 
tion of a new one. In every instance, investigation must de- 
termine which has occurred, unless all enquiry is to be eva- 
ded or stopped by a definition of impossible. If, indeed, * im- 
‘ possible, and involving a deviation from the uniform succession of 
‘ causes and effects, are convertible terms, or synonymous expres- 
‘ sions,’ then it is, of course, impossible that such an interven- 
tion can ever be. An apparent modification in the sequence of 
events may be no violation of the laws of nature, although we 
cannot explain the change. This frequently happens in the 
ordinary course of things—from the immense variety of physical 
phenomena, and the narrowness of human knowledge. Bat let 
us take a case, in itself so simple and familiar that no cause, or 
combination of causes, under the ordinary laws of nature, can 
comprise the new phenomenon. The issue is here put upon a very 
narrow point. The unchangeableness of these laws, as verified 
by experience, and the frame and constitution of our being, are 
appealed to, as imperatively requiring the rejection of this phe- 
nomenon. This constitution of our being is spoken of as being 
a fundamental fact or proposition, which wants no proof itself, 
and is, indeed, capable of none ; but which is solely believed from 
the impossibility of disbelieving it. We admit the truth of this 
account of our constitution, if this principle of immediate belief 
is confined to the uniformity by which the same effects are un- 
derstood to be connected with the same causes. For this is a 
verity confirmed by our own consciousness, and by our ex- 
perience of human conduct. We protest against the truth of 
this account, if the principle of immediate belief is extended 
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to the denial of a possible interruption in the prior connexion 
between causes and effects, by the introduction of a new im- 
pulse derived from a higher agency. Whether we look to our 
own consciousness, or to our acquaintance with the opinions of 
others, we feel and witness no revolt against the possible exist- 
ence of a superior power—the causa causans, by whose extra- 
ordinary interposition the old laws of nature may be either tem- 
porarily suspended, or permanently changed. Nor do we see a 
pretence for assuming, that the primary truth concerning the 
agreement of mankind on the uniformity of causation, involves 
the exclusion of all causes and effects but those whose succes- 
sion has fallen under our own experience; or such as, at least, 
our own experience shall not have personally contradicted. 
Supposing, therefore, it were true (which will appear not to be 
the case in the event to us of the most importance, namely, our 
own existence) that no change had, in point of fact, occurred in 
the laws of nature: Yet the objection taken against the possible 
belief of such an occurrence is in the conjunctive. It assumes, 
that, by the construction of our nature, we must reject such a 
phenomenon, however proved. This assumption appearing to 
be quite unwarranted, the question upon miracles may be con- 
sidered as remaining open, like any other question of fact, to be 
tried in any individual case on itsown merits. It is a sufficient 
defect in any argument, that it fails in making out the condi- 
tions which its premises assume. This must be the fate of the 
present argument with all persons, to whose minds the possibi- 
lity of a controlling intelligence is not positively disproved. For 
as long as the existence of such a power is conceived possible, 
the mind cannot be contemporaneously possessed with the sup- 
posed conviction that nothing is possible but causes and effects 
following in an unmovable and eternal cycle. The intellectual 
contradiction will be still more irreconcilable on the part of 
those who hold not only the possibility, but the actual existence 
of a God with any other attributes than those of the divinities 
of Epicurus. For although the same understanding often en- 
tertains ‘ two opinions mutually destructive of each other, with- 
‘ out being conscious of their incompatibility ;’ yet from the 
moment that they are brought within sight, and their incompa- 
tibility admitted, unless both are sunk into a state of torpor, one 
must drive out the other, or there will be no rest. Now, it is 
evident that such a contention must arise in the mind of a per- 
son who receives the proposition of a connexion of causes and 
effects uninterrupted, and incapable of being interrupted, and 
who, at the same time, (to say nothing of belief in intermediate 
powers,) believes in a being, maker and governor of the world. 
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It would be indeed difficult to reconcile the elemental Jaw of 
thought, which, according to the assumption, is a part of our 
intellectual constitution, with the notorious fact, that the belief 
in a supernatural disturbance of the ordinary connexion between 
secondary causes and their effects, seems in some shape or other 
so inveterate a part of human nature, that the reduction of this 
credulity within some limits is one of the hardest tasks imposed 
upon philosophy. And, singularly enough, the occasion as to 
which Hume so peremptorily negatives all possible variation 
in the laws of nature—namely, the introduction of a new religion 
—is that to which most thinking people (looking at the general 
object to be accomplished, and at the particular evidence alle- 
ged) have restricted the apparent exercise of this disturbing 
power. Nothing, apparently, but what seems to us an imperfect 
conception of the divine attributes, prevents the present author 
from finding himself embarrassed in the contradictions we have 
alluded to. For at the end of his seventh chapter, the method 
by which the existence of a supreme intelligence, and the nature 
of the divine attributes, are inferred from physical evidence, is 
described as being ‘ an obvious instance of the unavoidable as- 
‘ sumption that like effects must have had like causes.’ In the 
mode of proof here stated, we quite agree; but we differ as to 
the extent to which the attributes may be thus legitimately in- 
ferred. In respect to the mode of proof, the celebrated demon- 
strations and arguments d@ priori, are high matters which we 
could never comprehend. Just as we conclude from the traces 
which they have left that human beings formerly lived wee the 
earth—or as in the event of being shipwrecked on an island in 
the Pacific, we should watch every mark around us for evidence 
whether it was inhabited by beasts of prey, by savages, or by 
civilized natives—so precisely in the same manner the works of 
nature lead us directly to the idea of a wise and benevolent 
author. Hume on this principle has admitted, that to whatever 
degree the results of power, wisdom, and goodness are actually 
exhibited in the creation, these respective attributes may, up to 
that extent, be philosophically attributed to the Creator. 

It becomes a most important question what is the real extent 
of the inference which the mind is justified in drawing, or 
which, (to speak more correctly,) according to the law of its 
nature thus referred to, it necessarily draws, on witnessing the 
exertion of any given power? The fact appears to us by no 
means to agree with Hume’s statement: Yet the view taken by 
him is, we suppose, adopted (for he adopts its consequences) 
by our author. The Deity, it is true, is a single being, known 
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only by his individual productions, and whose attributes, there- 
fore, cannot be extended by analogy. But it is by no means 
clear that it is, as Hume pronounces, an established maxim, 
that when any cause is known only by its particular effects, it 
is impossible to infer any new effects from that cause ;—it being 
understood that new does not here mean superior or intrinsically 
different, but strictly a repetition of the same or like or inferior 
effects produced by an exertion of a similar energy in a different 
period of space or time. Nor is it at all clear that attributes 
which may not be extended by analogy, cannot be illustrated 
and explained by it. 

A fundamental principle of human nature is assumed through- 
out, as the basis of reasoning on uniformity of causation. On 
this supposition, such an opinion as the above can only be 
plausibly maintained by confounding together different kinds of 
causes—between which, nevertheless, an important distinction 
is felt, and is recognised to exist. Experience, and the custom- 
ary transition in our minds from one object to another, are not 
always so absolutely wanted, as is stated by Hume, in order to 
create the sense of that supposed dependence by which we feel 
that if the first had not been, the second would not have existed. 
There are many cases, in which the observation of a particular 
event following upon another, although the observation were 
made in a single instance only, might yet be so novel and so 
isolated from all co-operating circumstances, that their conjunc- 
tion would raise, and justly raise, the idea of a necessary con- 
nexion, as absolutely as if their relation had been the subject of 
a hundred experiments. 

So far from there being any one general rule or instinctive 
principle on this subject, it is one of the main offices of expe- 
rience and reason to teach us the necessity of different degrees 
of caution according to circumstances; and to protect us against 
the great tendency of our nature towards forming inconsiderate 
associations. Our first impression, on any change taking place 
in the appearances of things around us, is to look out for what 
two objects stand in such a position to each other, as to account 
for this change, under the agency of causation. When these 
are ascertained, all further sentiment or reasoning must de- 
pend upon the nature of the preceding object, which we con- 
sider as having been the cause. Take the supposition (as is 
assumed in the instance of the operations of the Deity) that we 
have no key to his nature but the particular effects. In case 
the effect were to lead us back to a mere elemental combina- 
tion of substances, which had exploded, whether in the clouds 
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or in a chemist’s shop, we should certainly expect, in the cause 
thus ascertained, no repetition of the explosion from these iden- 
tical materials. The energy, which depended on the combina- 
tion, would perish with it. But suppose that, in tracing the par- 
ticular effect up to its cause, we observed the exercise of power, 
and contrivance in the adaptation of means towards the ac- 
complishment of an end—surely an entirely distinct consi- 
deration immediately and irrepressibly arises in our minds. It 
is not of the nature of moral power, intelligence, and goodness, 
to exhaust itself in a single effort. The enquiry we could not 
but instantly undertake, would be the degree to which these at- 
tributes were invested and exemplified in the case submitted to 
our observation. As far as we found from the proof of the 
particular effect, that this degree extended, we should be satis- 
fied, that so far at least, we had discovered a source whence a 
similar energy, on suitable occasions, might issue forth. If it 
be allowed (and thus much both Hume and our author seem to 
allow) that the particular effects visible in the laws of nature, 
prove the existence of a first cause, and the possession of certain 
attributes in proportion, at least, to the extent that they have 
been exercised ;—again, if it be further agreed (and otherwise 
all human discussion on the subject is beating the air) that the 
existence and the attributes here spoken of, are meant to con- 
vey such ideas as, being derived from our own nature and 
experience, the human understanding can comprehend ;—it 
seems to follow on these admissions, that, in the same way as 
we should infer from a single elaborate specimen of human 
mechanism, that its author could pull to pieces, mend, or recon- 
struct his own workmanship, or as a stranger who might hear 
Cicero for the first time in the Forum, would have concluded 
that he could speak as well on other occasions—so from the 
particular effects manifested in the laws of nature, we must in- 
fer a similarly existing and enduring power on the part of their 
great Author. 

Nor is the inference confined to the conclusion, that such a 
power is competent merely to the reproduction of the self same 
acts. It also comprises the possible performance of similar 
acts; that is, acts of the same description, and implying only 
an equal degree of power. We question whether any one can 
be found, whose understanding is so framed, that, after having 
once admitted, from the evidence of the design manifested in 
the laws of nature, that a superior Being must have been their 
author and designer, he should, on calmly reconsidering the 
whole case, feel bound to deny Him the similar or less degree of 
energy necessary for the suspending or modifying those laws. 
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When, by reasoning from visible effects to causes, we have once 
ascertained the nature and efficiency of the cause in question, 
it will not be necessary, in case we come to reverse the process, 
and to deduce other possible consequences from the cause, whose 
existence is thus supposed to have been established, that these 
consequences should be, in point of fact, called into operation. 
Some there are which must result; others which only may. 
There can be no ground for conjecturing that the power of the 
Creator over his own laws has been lost or become obsolete be- 
cause it may have been kept latent—that is, may have been 
employed in maintaining them, and not in altering them for 
ages. 

The science of geology is very properly referred to, for the 
striking example which it offers of the successful application of 
the hypothesis of uniform causation properly understood. Pre- 
sent phenomena, and their causes, have been most skilfully 
combined and used, so as to furnish us with the story of a 
period, which has itself transmitted for our information, nothing 
but mere strata and deposits. But the late discoveries in 
geology, lead irresistibly to another observation, which does 
not seem to have occurred to our author. It is one, however, 
of still greater importance ; for it seems to us to be fatal to the 
theory which we have presumed to call a misconception of the 
uniformity of causation, as signifying an unalterable sequence 
of causes and effects. Those who have read neither Cuvier nor 
Lyell, are yet aware that the human race did not exist from all 
eternity. Certain strata have been identified with the period 
of man’s first appearance. We cannot do better than quote from 
Dr Prichard’s excellent book, Researches into the Physical His- 
tory of Mankind, his comment and application of this fact. ¢ It 
‘is well known that all the strata of which our continents 
‘ are composed, were once a part of the ocean’s bed. There is 
‘ no land in existence that was not formed beneath the surface of 
* the sea, or that has not risen from beneath the water. Man- 
‘ kind had a beginning ; since we can now look back to the period 
* when the surface on which they live began to exist. We have 
‘only to go back in imagination to that age; to represent to 
‘ ourselves that at a certain time there existed nothing in this 
* globe but unformed elements; and that, in the next period, 
‘ there had begun to breathe, and move, in a particular spot, a 
* human creature; and we shall already have admitted, perhaps, 
‘ the most astonishing miracle recorded in the whole compass 
‘ of the sacred writings. After contemplating this phenomena, 
‘ we shall find no difficulty in allowing, that events which would 
‘now be so extraordinary, that they might be termed almost 
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‘ incredible—our confidence in the continuance of the present 
‘ order of things having been established by the uniform expe- 
‘ rience of so many ages—would at one time have given no just 
‘ cause for wonder or scepticism. In the first ages of the world, 
‘events were conducted by operative causes of a different kind 
‘from those which are now in action; and there is nothing 
‘contrary to common sense, or to probability, in the suppo- 
‘ sition, that this sort of agency continued to operate from time 
‘ to time, as long as it was required—that is, until the physical 
‘and moral constitution of things now existing was completed, 
‘and the design of Providence attained.’—( Vol. ii. p. 594.) 

No greater changes can be well imagined in the ordinary 
sequence of cause and effect, such as constituted the laws of 
nature, as they had been previously established, than took place 
on the day when man was, for the first time, seen among the 
creatures of the earth. 

We should have thought the conduct of a person sufficiently 
unreasonable, had we fallen in with any one who believed in a 
Creator generally, and yet either denied that he had the power 
to modify the rules originally given to his creation, or main- 
tained that man, in case any such modification of physical events 
should ever take place, was left so miserably unprovided, that he 
had not faculties and means for discovering the fact. Never- 
theless, one, if not both, of these dilemmas, seems to be the neces- 
sary consequence of the mode of argument adopted by the 
author of this essay. But the discovery to which we have 
alluded, imposes a still further degree of unreasonableness on 
the supporters of the uniformity of causation in its ill-extended 
sense and application. The circumstances of the remarkable 
evidence thus wonderfully brought to light, seem to leave the 
recusants only this alternative :—Either out of compliment to a 
refinement of metaphysical ingenuity, they must, in spite of the 
concurrent testimony of philosophers, disbelieve the fact that 
the prior state of nature was broken in upon to make room for 
man; or, in case an interruption, that is, a miracle, be admit- 
ted to have taken place in this instance, they must take for 
granted (and this without any satisfactory distinction being 
suggested) that it cannot be repeated, or, if repeated, must not 
be believed. 

The only point with which we have here meddled, is the 
one—whether man with his present faculties, and in his pre- 
sent state, has competent jurisdiction to entertain the question 
of miracles at all. Our author has done little more than recast 
Hume’s objections in a plainer form. Hume flattered himself 
(rather prematurely, we think) on having discovered an argu- 
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ment which, with the wise and learned, was to be an everlasting 
check to all kinds of superstitious delusion ; and, consequently, 
was to be useful as long as the world endured. The argument 
is far from satisfying us, either in its old form, or in its new 
one, that miracles are in themselves impossible; or, being 
possible, are yet incapable of proof. Nothing but the sense of 
an argumentative compulsion, from which there was no escape, 
ought to be allowed, either in this, or in any other case, to debar 
the human understanding from going into the freest enquiry, 
by thus putting in a general demurrer. It is quite another 
question, what ought to be the nature of the evidence, to render 
miracles at all probable; and what may be the accompanying 
conditions necessary to support a claim, which, by its very 
nature, is subject to the greatest difficulties, and on which the 
boundless fraud and folly of mankind have accumulated the 
greatest possible quantity of suspicion. 


Art. VII.—Anti-Draco ; or, Reasons for abolishing the Punish- 
ment of Death in Cases of Forgery. By a Barrister. 8vo. Lon- 
don: 1830. 


I" is understood that the manuscripts of Sir Samuel Romilly 
contain matter of a very high interest to the science of juris- 
prudence. They are said to comprise his speculations upon all 
the most important questions which have of late agitated men’s 
minds connected with this subject. He had directed his atten- 
tion to the amendment of the law, especially the criminal law, 
from a very early period; and had perceived the expediency of 
some reforms, and the necessity of others, long before it ever 
entered into the imaginations of most other men that any juri- 
dical thing could be different from what it is, or that any thing 
could be better than the provisions of the English law in all its 
branches. Of the various improvements which he proposed, 
and which would all have been thought wild imaginations of a 
visionary speculator had they been made public at the time, it 
is remarkable that a large proportion are now either the law of 
the land, or almost certain of speedily becoming so. From hence 
we might draw a very favourable inference touching the rest 
which are still resisted, and predict their soon being accepted, 
if we were made acquainted with their nature and purport. 
Can any one doubt that it would be of the greatest benefit to 
the community to have access to these important manuscripts, 
were it for no other reason than to give the proposed reforms of 
the law the advantage of such high authority in their favour? 
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They would have not merely the sanction of his name, whom all 
wise men have revered, and all good men loved ; but also, in some 
sort, the authority of the legislature itself, which has adopted so 
many of his propositions, and still hesitates to receive the rest. 
But there is every reason to expect matter valuable for its intrinsic 
importance from such a quarter; and even where late writers 
may have gone over the same ground, there is a high degree of 
curiosity in observing how far Sir Samuel Romilly had gone in 
the path of law reform, in an early age, as it were, and before 
men had been taught by Mr Bentham to speculate with unre- 
strained freedom. We, therefore, venture to hope that these 
valuable remains will no longer be withheld from the world. 
Their truly illustrious author, when he bequeathed them to the 
care of his chosen friends,* charged them by no means to think 
of his literary reputation, but only to consider whether or not 
the publication of these papers was likely to benefit mankind ;— 
a noble sentiment, well worthy of the exalted mind from which 
it proceeded—a sentiment which those friends would betray their 
trust were they ever to lose sight of. 

In approaching the proper subject of this article, we were 
naturally led to the remarks which we have now premised; for 
no subject as deeply or so constantly engrossed Sir Samuel 
Romilly’s regards, as the severity of our criminal code. His 
speeches, and his able and eloquent tract upon the subject, are 
fresh in every one’s recollection. He was the first person who 
broached the question fairly and systematically in Parliament; 
and he shared the fate of all propounders of change in any insti- 
tution: he was derided by some, pitied by others, by not a few 
execrated, by almost all regarded as the advocate of a desperate 
cause. It can hardly be thought extravagant in us to state the 
change which less than the quarter of a century has produ- 
ced in public opinion, as almost unparalleled, when we remind 
the reader of the origin of a phrase, much in men’s mouths who 
would resist change—‘ The wisdom of our ancestors.’ It was 
first invented by Mr Canning to oppose by a kind of outery, or 
appeal to vulgar prejudice, the law reforms so gradually, so 
temperately proposed by Sir Samuel Romilly; and yet Mr Can- 
ning lived to be regarded as a leader, by some unthinking, and 
by some most ungrateful} men, as the chief leader of what are 
now deemed liberal opinions. 





* Lord Brougham and Mr Whishaw. 
+ We allude to, we hope only, certain of the Catholics. They have 
chosen to consider Mr Canning as the person to whom they lie under the 
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Upon Sir Samuel Romilly’s lamented death, (the greatest 
misfortune that has befallen the country since that of Mr Fox, 
for he died at the height of his power, and when a new career 
of usefulness had opened to him with his extended influence, ) 
the reform of the criminal law was taken up by Sir James Mack- 
intosh, with congenial feelings, and great resources of learning, 
philosophy, and eloquence, and a large experience derived from 
his judicial station. All the friends of enlightened and humane 
legislation cheerfully rallied round so able a leader, and he was, 
of course, vehemently opposed by the government of the coun- 
try. Lord Castlereagh was at his post, as were the Attorney 
and Solicitor-General of the day at theirs; the Judges lent, as 
usual, the weight of an authority, not then estimated at quite its 
just value, on such points, against all change of all laws; Sir 
Robert Peel, and the other lesser authorities, were all ranged on 
the same side, mustered by the watchword—‘ Resist all change !’ 
The friends of sound policy carried the day, and Sir James Mack- 
intosh succeeded in his motion for a committee to enquire. This 
important victory was, some time after, followed by important 
events. For Sir Robert Peel, having opened his eyes to the merits 
of the bullion question, and one or two others, became sensible 
how much he had erred in his former conduct; candidly avowed 
his conversion ; and began to doubt the soundness of his opinions 
and votes on the questions connected with law reform. In a 
word, he became a law reformer himself; and though as yet he 
has not gone so far as was to be expected from the clearness and 
strength of his opinions, the acquisition of such an ally is, on 
many accounts, of extreme importance to the cause of juridical 
improvement; and there can be no manner of doubt that it will 
facilitate some of the great steps now in contemplation, 

The object of the present remarks is, to invite the reader’s 
attention, and, if possible, that of the government, to the very 
important question concerning the punishment of death, debated 
so often in the last Parliament. Sir Robert Peel’s bill for con- 
solidating the laws respecting forgery, while it abrogated the 
capital punishment in a few cases, left it, unfortunately, in the 
great bulk of those to which practically it has ever been applied ; 
particularly the case of bills and notes. This gave rise to the 





greatest obligations for their emancipation. Yet, without undervaluing 
the services, of a very secondary cast, which that able and eloquent man 
rendered to their cause, can they have forgotten that Lord Grey, Lord 
Granville, &c. sacrificed office to it for the best part of their lives, while 
Mr Canning never once affected to make any sacrifice whatever to it ? 
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discussions in the last session of that Parliament, and is the 
round of our present remarks. 

Those who have objected to the punishment of death, may 
be ranged under two classes ;—the reasoners who deny the law- 
fulness of taking away life for any offence; and the reasoners 
who contend that capital punishments defeat their own object, 
and are not effectual to the purposes of penal infliction. 

The first of these objections leads to a wide and intricate 
discussion ; but it appears to us, upon the whole, untenable. 
At least we conceive it to be untenable, unless there be rational 
grounds for denying that any exigency can justify the shedding 
of human blood. If it be admitted that capital punishment has 
sufficient power to deter from the commission of crime, (and 
in order to try the question upon the first ground, we must 
admit this,) then there can be no good reason assigned for not 
taking away the lives of great, and cruel, and hardened offend- 
ers. The question is thus to be stated: The duty of the law- 
giver is to prevent murder and rapine—to make life and pro- 
perty secure—to put down enormous crimes, which none but 
the most desperate of men would commit, and which make life 
not merely uncomfortable, but wretched—crimes which are 
inconsistent with all orderly government, and threaten the very 
existence of society. Suppose it is allowed that putting the 
convicted offender to death has sufficient efficacy, by way of 
example, to prevent the commission of such offences, there can 
be no reason against taking this course, unless we also deny 
the right to destroy an enemy who invades our country, or an 
individual who seeks our life. The denial of the lawfulness of 
doing this, assumes the existence of some law against the pro- 
visions of which the act is supposed to be done. What is this 
law? Not certainly the law of nature; for that presents all 
measures as not merely justifiable, but fitting, in self-defence. 
Not certainly the revealed will of God; for there is no system 
of religion which does not contain express enactments of a 
capital nature against various crimes, except, perhaps, the 
Christian religion; and that is silent upon the subject, and 
must be understood to refer on this head to the provisions of the 
Mosaic law—a code full of capital inflictions. But it is said that 
the punishment of death differs from all others in a very import- 
ant particular—it isirrevocable. When a man is sentenced to 
imprisonment or banishment, and his innocence is afterwards 
discovered, his sentence is easily remitted ; but if a man is put to 
death, and the error of his judges is afterwards made apparent, a 
grievous load lies on the public conscience ; for a judicial murder 
has been committed. We are not insensible to the force of this 
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consideration ; it is well deserving of influence, and should in 
all cases make the lawgiver incline strongly against capital 
penalties. Yet is there somewhat of deception in the argument, 
if those who use it intend to maintain that the difference is 
specific, and that capital punishments alone are by their nature 
irrevocable. A man has by mistake been convicted and sub- 
jected to five years’ imprisonment or transportation, when his 
innocence is made to appear ; the residue of his term is of course 
remitted. But how can he be restored against the five years’ 
suffering which he has already endured? Is not that infliction 
of necessity irrevocable ? He has suffered so much, and that can 
never by any power be undone. The legislator is, in truth, to 
assume that such errors will not be committed; he is to adapt 
his laws to the ordinary course of events; and the possibility of 
innocence suffering, hard though it be, ought not to decide the 
question in hand; otherwise it would be an argument against 
our punishing in any way. 

The second head of objection is certainly the most deserving 
of attention. In most cases capital punishments are found to 
frustrate themselves. Granting that the public spectacle of an 
offender put to death has the effect of deterring the beholders, 
and those who hear of it, from repeating the same offence, the 
question is, whether this can, in every case, be safely exhibited, 
and whether, in many cases, it can be exhibited at all. One 
observation may here be made: If no circumstance is to be 
taken into the account, except the power of graver examples 
to deter from following the criminal courses that led to them, 
then no crime, how light soever, should be punished, except by 
death; for the well-being of society requires that all crimes 
shall be prevented, and the securing of that well-being is the 
first duty of the lawgiver. But this scheme, almost invariably 
found to have been adopted by nations in some early stage of 
their jurisprudence, and very nearly realized in the criminal 
law of England at a recent period, is liable to so many plain 
and unanswerable objections, that we need hardly enumerate 
them. The principal are, that no proportion is kept among 
crimes of different degrees of enormity, and an inducement is 
thus held out to commit the worse offences; that the feelings of 
mankind are apt to run against the punishment, and thus to be 
turned in favour of the offence ; and that the frequent spectacle 
of blood, tends of itself to harden the hearts, and corrupt the 
nature, of the people—thus fitting them for the worst of crimes. 
These considerations, which all men will admit operate in the 
extreme case, as we have been putting it, are found to operate, 
more or less, in the intermediate cases also. 
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We shall now take the example of that offence which was of 
Jate principally discussed in Parliament,—the crime of forgery. 
We admit, in the outset, that none can more injure a commercial 
community ; that none more destroys the confidence of society ; 
that none more endangers large masses of property; that it is 
frightful to think of the mischiefs which it may occasion ; that to 
commit it a man must have become so lost to all feelings of 
honour, to all regard for the welfare of others, and all respect 
for himself, as to have forfeited every claim to compassion. Nay, 
we will go a step farther, and allow that those who, in many 
cases, commit it, have made up their minds to quit their country, 
being in desperate circumstances at any rate, and that the fear of 
a public and ignominious death might affect them, when the 
punishment of transportation may have for them lost its terrors. 
Still, and after all these concessions, the question recurs, can 
we rely on the capital infliction in this case,—opposed as it is to 
the generally, if not universally, prevalent feelings and opinions 
of the community ? The question is plainly one of fact. The 
dislike of hanging for forgery is a fact; no one who is prac- 
tised in the police or the law of the country, ventures to deny 
that men, generally speaking, are averse to see life taken 
away for the crime of forgery; and all who are so practised, 
admit that a rooted disinclination prevails in every quarter to 
aid in the enforcement of a law, so adverse to the general 
feeling. First of all, those who are defrauded refuse to prose- 
cute, because they may be the means of putting a fellow- 
creature to death. Next, witnesses give their testimony with 
reluctance, and are apt to strain a point in the prisoner’s favour. 
Then many, who know facts material to the case, put a padlock 
upon their lips, for fear of being compelled to come forward ; 
and those who are known, and therefore summoned, refuse to 
hold any previous communication with the agents for the 
prosecution, which makes it unsafe to call them. Again, the 
jury are disinclined to convict, and try every means of acquit- 
ting. Lastly, the sentence is passed, but only executed in a 
small proportion of cases. Now all these chances of escape are 
known to evil doers; they are aware that the letter of the law 
says they shall suffer death if they forge; but they know that, 
though the letter may kill, the practice gives them many chances 
of escape ; and that even if convicted, they incur not a certainty, 
but only a risk of about one in eight or nine, of suffering death. 
All this uncertainty defeats entirely the object of the enactment. 
It makes the law any thing rather than dreadful. It leaves 
men to speculate on probabilities and calculate the chances. 

How much more efficacious would a penalty of a lower nature 
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be, which was nearly certain to be always enforced. It is 
plain, that if any punishment, however inconsiderable, were 
absolutely certain to follow the offence, its commission would 
be infallibly prevented in almost every case. If it was clear, 
for instance, that a thief, within four-and-twenty hours of com- 
mitting the offence, would be obliged to restore the stolen 
property, and suffer one day’s imprisonment, theft would be 
abolished in all cases but those of something like mental aliena- 
tion: and so of other crimes—all motive to commit them would 
be at an end. But this certainly involves three things—that the 
culpritshall be detected—that, when caught, heshall be convicted 
—and that, when convicted, he shall suffer a fixed inevitable 
penalty. The legislator has considerable power over all these 
three ingredients of penal certainty, but not, by any means, 
equal power. The first is the least within his control ; the last 
is the most subject to him. Whatever tends to improve cri- 
minal police, undoubtedly increases the chance of detection ; 
but much also depends upon the co-operation of individuals ; for 
let the police be ever so perfect, if a party injured neglects to 
complain and furnish the clew to investigation, the culprit must 
escape. So of the second ingredient of certainty—the chance of 
conviction. The more accurate the rules are of judicial pro- 
cedure, and the better the hands in which the administration of 
justice is placed, the less chance will there be both of innocence 
being condemned and of guilt escaping. But whatever excel- 
lence the system of jurisprudence may have attained, and in 
what hands soever its powers are vested, if parties injured, 
witnesses, or the public functionaries themselves, have an indis- 
position to call down upon the head of the accused the punish- 
ment denounced by the law, the guilty must oftentimes escape. 
The third ingredient,—the certainty of a convicted person suffer- 
ing the penalty awarded,—can only be frustrated by gross mis- 
conduct in the tribunals ; unless, indeed, we can suppose a case 
so absurd, so contrary to all rational principle, as the criminal 
code denouncing punishments without intending that they 
should be inflicted. 

Let us see how these ingredients of certainty are affected by 
the punishment in any case being incommensurate to the 
offence, or supposed, by the prevailing opinions of men, to be so ; 
in a word, by the public voice being very decidedly against the 
enactments of the law. Manifestly, this unfortunate cireum- 
stance will affect every one of the three. Parties will not 
denounce the guilty, nor help the pursuit, nor in any way aid 
the public functionaries. Witnesses will be loath to come 
forward ; judges and jurors will be slow to convict ; or, which 
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comes to the same thing, they will be astute to find difficulties, 
and espy imperfections in the evidence. Lastly, when the 
conviction has taken place, the tendency will be to prevent the 
sentence from being executed, by straining the law, so as to let 
the party escape, or by obtaining a pardon for the offence. To 
these sources of uncertainty must be added one, the worst of 
all, because at once the most copious, constant, and unreason- 
able, not to say ridiculous—the idea, of late years so much 
inculeated, that the law is, in many cases, meant only as a 
denouncement, and not to be actually executed ; something like 
burning men in efligy, or firing over their heads, in order to 
alarm and not to hurt them. * 

It is quite certain that the capital punishment of forgery sins 
in all these ways, by lowering every one of the three ingre- 
dients of certainty. Men’s minds are set against it. This was 
natural and inevitable, independent of any accidental cireum- 
stances; but the conduct of the Bank of England in its prose- 
cutions greatly increased the unpopularity* of the law; and it 
is undeniable, that in a large class of the community, and espe- 
cially the mercantile portion of it, religious views and moral 
feelings mixed themselves, so as to make the repugnance alto- 
gether invincible. The consequences have been fatal to the 
efficacy of the law. Men have suffered losses to a large amount, 
and repeatedly, without complaining, because they knew that 
their complaint was the death-warrant, and might be such, of 
a fellow-creature. Others who could give evidence kept their 
lips sealed, for fear of being called upon as witnesses, should it 
be known that they possessed any criminatory information. 
Jurors have again and again refused to convict upon the clearest 
proof. But more absurd than all,—more discreditable to the 
law, and more fatal to every thing like certainty,—it has come 
to be an understood thing, that though the statutes say forgery 
shall be punished with death, they mean no such thing—that 
their sense rather is, forgery shall not be punished with death ; 
at least, that in eight cases in nine the sentence of death shall 
be pronounced, and another punishment, not mentioned either 
in the law or the sentence, shall be executed by a kind of com- 
promise or bargain with the offender. Now, as no man can 
tell, while the law remains in this state, whether, in any given 
case, the sentence really shall be executed or not, parties, wit- 
nesses, and jurors, are left in doubt, and act from apprehension 


* Popularity is the term employed by Mr Bentham to denote the 
punishment being adapted to the feelings of mankind. 
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of the punishment being inflicted ; while to the mind of the cri- 
minal, in the act of resolving upon doing the crime, nothing 
is presented but a confused picture of crime, chances of escaping 
detection, and escaping conviction, ending in an avowed lottery 
of eight prizes to one blank ;—supposing detection and convic- 
tion both to have taken place. 

It is sometimes said, that men do not feel the influence of 
such calculations, in the moment when deliberating upon the 
commission of crimes. Nothing can be more unfounded than 
this remark, and nothing more absurd in the mouths of penal 
legislators. Men do certainly speculate upon the chances of 
escape and conviction, with a leaning, no doubt, to take the 
sanguine view. But, at all events, they acquire a habit of 
regarding criminal acts as more or less perilous, according as 
the chances of suffering are greater or less. This habit it is, 
formed in cooler moments upon each man’s observation and 
reflection, and upon communication with others, that mainly 
operates to deter from crimes. If it has become notorious, and 
almost proverbial, that forgery has more chances of escape than 
most other grave offences, assuredly its commission will be more 
frequent. But suppose we are wrong, both as to the fact of wrong- 
doers weighing probabilities of escape on the eve of doing the 
act, and as to the way in which habits of regarding the act are 
formed, still, we ask, can any thing be more absurd than for the 
legislator to hold that men are not influenced by such consi- 
derations ? What else justifies penal infliction? What other 
ground has the lawgiver for punishing at all, but the hope that 
example will deter from commission of the offence once punished? 
It is precisely to the mind of the wrong-doer, and on the assump- 
tion that he weighs chances, and reflects upon risks, that the 
law professedly appeals. If example can deter, it is either by 
striking the mind at the moment of deliberation prior to 
offending, or by forming the opinion, and giving the habitual 
impression, that to offend is full of danger. 

If the chances of escaping death, after conviction for forgery, 
are eight or nine to one, little or no benefit, we may be well 
assured, can result from the idle denouncement in deterring 
the offender, who will think nothing of so remote a risk, and 
will be led away by his passions. But if no good, in deterring 
offenders, be done by the severity of the legal enactment, so 
rarely put in force, there is a clear balance of mischief produ- 
ced by it; because the chances of detection and of conviction 
are exceedingly diminished by the severity of the same enact- 
ment. Therefore, it is clearly against all sound policy to pre- 
serve it in name, while it is not really in force. The only use 
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of its great severity is gone, and the same severity counteracts 
the design of the law. 

There can be no doubt that such considerations as these had 
long prevailed among thinking men, and induced them to regret 
the punishment of death for the crime of forgery. Mingled 
with these views of expediency, however, there were others 
belonging to the first class of objections, which we have 
already discussed; and it was, for some time, believed that no 
practical men held the opinion adverse to the capital penalty. 
It is true, that the most glaring instances were continually 
recurring of malefactors, who deserved the highest punishment, 
escaping altogether. Men were every day seen submitting to 
be plundered by forgers rather than prosecute; others were 
observed to favour, in all ways, the escape of the worst crimi- 
nals, by suppressing evidence, and even by giving in verdicts 
of acquittal, when evidence was adduced that sufficed to prove 
guiltiness. Still it was thought that those in trade, whose 
interests were principally concerned in the question, more 
especially persons engaged in the business of banking, were 
against any alteration of the law, and felt satisfied with the 
protection afforded them by the capital enactment. The me- 
morable Petition of the Country Bankers put an end, at 
once and for ever, to this imagination. That petition is a 
most important fact in the case—a fact, indeed, from which 
there can be no appeal. Nine hundred persons, many of 
them representing firms engaged in the business of banking, 
approached the Parliament with a serious complaint of the 
inefficacy of the law as it now stands and is now administered, 
to afford them the protection in their business which they deem 
their right; and the ground of their complaint is, that the 
punishment of death being denounced against the crime of 
forgery, almost ensures the escape of the offenders in so many 
instances, that the crime is not adequately prevented. To this 
statement there was no answer. To the prayer of the interested 
party there could be no refusal connected with the principle on 
which the punishment was pretended to be enacted ; for it was 
said to be decreed in order to protect those bankers, and they 
complained of the measure intended to protect them, and 
entreated the Legislature to give them any other kind of pro- 
tection, stating, that this injured instead of succouring them. 
No man could charge these petitioners with being speculators, 
or visionary and theoretical reasoners. They were plain, prac- 
tical men of business, speaking of their interests in a mercantile 
point of view. It was not their feelings that were excited; it 
was not any notion of capital punishments being unlawful that 
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had got possession of them. They spoke merely from their 
experience as bankers, peculiarly interested in putting down 
the crime of forgery by all means, because that crime was 
more pernicious to them than to any other class of the commu- 
nity; and, telling the plain tale, that they had found the punish- 
ment of death increase forgery instead of diminishing it, they 
entreated the Parliament to protect them by altering the penal 
enactment. 

It is not surprising that such striking facts as these, coupled 
with all the other considerations to which we have adverted, 
should have produced their due effect in the discussion of the 
question raised by Sir R. Peel’s bill, which very unexpectedly 
left nearly the whole class of forgers subject to capital punish- 
ment. The point was debated with all the fulness and delibe- 
ration which its extreme importance demanded; and at length, 
by a considerable majority, the cause of sound principles triumph- 
ed; the capital penalty was thrown out of the bill, in all the 
cases of importance, especially in that of bills and notes, being 
really the whole question. 

It is painful to be compelled to state the part which the late 
Ministry deemed it not unworthy of them to act upon this 
occasion. There was no want of assertion, nay of asseveration, 
that the question was not made a ministerial one; but there 
was also no want of summonses to ministerial members in the 
accustomed manner, and no want of all those means usually 
employed to enforce attendance on questions supposed most 
interesting to the Government of the day. In truth, great 
exertions were making by all the underlings to obtain a victory, 
at the very moment when the Ministers were declaring, and, we 
doubt not, conscientiously declaring, that the question was not 
a Government question. And we have been apprised of the 
names of some converts to the Treasury, who, with the proverb- 
ial zeal of all disciples, were to be seen hurrying towards their 
places on the Government side, and were to be heard assigning 
as a reason for their haste, that ‘ the Ministers were expected 
to be pressed!’ All this management—all this base zeal—this 
prava diligentia—happily failed, and truth prevailed. 

The more pleasing task remains of commemorating the pious 
labours of those whose active exertions helped to win the day. 
First, as a matter of course, the amiable and persevering zeal of 
the Society of Friends was everywhere conspicuous ; insomuch, 
that an argument was derived from it against the measure. 
‘ These petitions,’ it was said, ‘ are got up by the Quakers. 
‘ Mr Allen and Mr Barry are agitating the country and procu- 
‘ring petitions.’ Nothing more silly and thoughtless, we will 
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venture to assert, was ever suggested to explain away a trouble- 
some fact, or an ominous appearance. What kind of a cause is 
that which can obtain nine hundred. petitions in its behalf as 
soon as a few Quakers think proper to call for them? What 
sort of law must that be, the repeal of which is loudly demanded 
by so many respectable men, at the request of William Allen 
and J. F. Barry? But what measure is it which nearly a thou- 
sand bankers sign their names to recommend—ay, and to recom- 
mend against the known wishes of the government, and in abro- 
gation of the existing law of the land, merely because a com- 
mittee of London Quakers desire it? Are bankers, of all men, 
so very careless of signatures—so indifferent to the act of sign- 
ing their names, that the moment any one shows them a peti- 
tion to Parliament, down go their names to it? But again— 
what petitions were there on the opposite side of the question ? 
If it was all zeal and contrivance that procured the Bankers’ 
Petition to be relieved from the pressure of the law for the 
encouragement of forgery, as they deemed it, where were the 
petitions of the other bankers, who were friendly to the existing 
law, and deemed their property safe under its protection ? These 
petitions were not to be found; and this fact speaks volumes 
in favour of our opinion, and in refutation of the vain cry 
attempted to be raised against the petition presented. 

The triumph that had been gained, and which so gladdened 
the hearts of the wise and the good all over the country, was, 
we grieve to say, shortlived. The Government was inexorable. 
Sir R. Peel did not here, as in the case of the Test act, when the 
House of Commons decided against him, abandon his opinion 
and go on with the measure of his adversaries. He did not treat 
the errors of the law as he had done the vaunted security of 
the Established Church—abandon it because the House had 
outvoted him. He did not, as he had then done, adopt his 
antagonist’s bill, and volunteer his help to carry it through 
Parliament, as soon as he had been foiled in his opposition to 
it. On the contrary, the instant that the contested clause had 
been flung out of the bill, he abandoned the whole of his own 
measure, and left his adversaries to carry it through its remain- 
ing stages without the important aid of ministerial influence 
to protect it. They contrived to do so, and the bill went to 
the Lords. The Duke of Wellington and his colleagues there 
opposed it, and the Lords threw it out. 

he hopes of men were thus damped fora season. But let it 
only be observed in what a predicament the Lords have deli- 
berately left the law on this important subject. If there were 
difficulties in the way of detecting, and convicting, and punish- 
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ing offenders before, from the general feeling and the prevailing 
opinion upon the subject being hostile to the capital penalty, how 
mightily are these difficulties now augmented, when the general 
feeling out of doors—when the prevailing opinion of the coun- 
try, has been sanctioned by a majority of the House of Com- 
mons; and a bill founded on those feelings and opinions, and 
as it were embodying them in a legislative form, was actually 
passed, after the fullest deliberation, and sent by the one House 
of Parliament for the adoption of the other! Surely parties, 
witnesses, jurors, nay judges themselves, will now feel that the 
capital punishment is stigmatized by the highest authority, will 
more than ever lean against inflicting it, and will render the 
law more than ever a dead letter. These considerations struck 
not the Lords’ House of Parliament, but they add new force to 
all the arguments urged against the law as it now exists; and 
they will doubtless lead to renewed, and, it is to be hoped, suc- 
cessful efforts for its amendment. 





Arr. VIIL—1. The Croppy, a Tale of 1798. By the Author 
of the ‘ O’Hara Tales.’ 3 vols. Svo. London: 1828. 
2. The Denounced. By the Author of the * O’Hara Tales,’ 
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3. Yesterday in Ireland. By the Author of * To-day in Ire- 
land.’ 3 vols. S8vo. London: 1829. 
4. The Collegians. 3 vols. 8vo. London: 1829. 
5. The Rivals. By the Author of * The Collegians.’ 3 vols, 
8vo. London: 1830. 


RELAND, with all which that word suggests—its darkly- 
chequered and eventful annals—its misery—its gaiety—its 
turbulence—its humour, and the many eminently characteristic 
points which mainly distinguish it from other nations, affords 
so good a field for the range of the novelist, that works, descrip- 
tive of those among its peculiarities which it is chiefly the 
business of the novelist to embody, are, especially when written 
by Irishmen, reasonably entitled to some attention. For those 
who can depict the varieties of human character, there are 
materials copious beyond example. There is a strongly marked 
national character, full of distinct and salient points, giving to 
all within its scope one common impress, and yet not to such a 
degree as to destroy the individuality which prevents the surface 
of society from being even and monotonous; and there is, in 
addition to this, a character equally conspicuous, and which 
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furnishes more ample materials for interesting and (we must add) 
mournful speculation—a character which is produced by circum- 
stances—a character which centuries of subjection and misrule 
have so deeply imprinted, that we cannot always, without diffi- 
culty, distinguish that which is natural from that which is the 
result of situation. Hence arise some of those anomalies and 
contrasts which impart such a remarkable degree of picturesque- 
ness to the varied features of Irish life. There is the wild 
recklessness of those who have little to lose—the fitful bursts 
of suppressed gaiety—the impulse of a lively temperament to 
enjoy the brief saturnalia which each slight alleviation of misery 
may afford—a natural fearlessness, breaking out, ever and anon, 
into temporary turbulence, and a natural quickness of intellect, 
subdued into the tortuous ingenuities of slavish cunning. We 
see the melancholy perversion of much that, under happier 
circumstances, might have been rendered active only for good 
—we see the current of naturally ardent feelings too little 
restrained by the influence of that countercheck which education 
can afford, and fermenting with the double exasperation of 
political and religious hate. Delineations of national character 
in the persons of individuals are too often gross caricatures. 
Whoever sits down to draw an Irishman—a Scotchman—a 
Frenchman, will generally either exaggerate, for the sake of 
effect, some one peculiarity, or try to combine, in the same person, 
so many qualities not co-existent, that the figure, by being 
meant to resemble all its countrymen, ceases to be like any. 
None, perhaps, have been more caricatured than the Irish, but 
rather by the former than by the latter process. The latter 
demanded a more intimate acquaintance with them than often 
existed in their pourtrayers, and the exaggeration of some one 
peculiarity was easy and effective. Blunders and the brogue 
have often been considered capital enough for would-be delinea- 
tors to trade upon; and such ide been the capabilities which 
the character afforded, that the worst sketches have seldom been 
altogether unamusing. It is only within the last thirty years 
that the Irish have been very successfully represented. Before 
that time we had, now and then, cleverly executed single figures 
by such pens as Farquhar’s, Cumberland’s, and Sheridan’s, 
which, even if they were incorrect, were not likely to sketch 
coarsely ; but we never saw the Irish grouped—we never trode 
with them on Irish ground—we never viewed them as natives 
of a kindred soil, surrounded by the atmosphere of home, and 
all those powerful accessaries which made them natural, and us 
comparatively strange and foreign. We had seen them alone in 
English crowds—solitary foreigners, brought over to amuse us 
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with their peculiarities ; but we had never been carried to Ire- 
land, and made familiar with them by their own hearths, till, for 
the first time, they were shown to us by Miss Edgeworth. 
Perhaps her ‘ Castle Rackrent’ may be considered the first very 
successful delineation of the Irish character ; and our admiration 
of the force and fidelity of that brief sketch is not diminished 
by comparison with any that have since appeared. As a pour- 
trayer of national manners, Miss Edgeworth occupies a high 
place—clear, lively, and sensible—forcible without exaggeration, 
and pointed without being affected. Hers is the least dim and 
distorting mirror in which we ever viewed a reflection of the 
Irish people. It might, nevertheless, have been wished that she 
had deepened her views, and extended her sphere of observation 
—that she had admitted more of those strong lights and 
shadows which Ireland peculiarly affords; and for the sake of 
which we would willingly have sacrificed some of that mild, 
sober daylight, which is diffused so uniformly over her pleasing 
narratives. We have excellent quiet sketches of every-day 
Irishmen—and nowhere do we see them held up to us more 
plainly as they are; but we are not, with some few exceptions, 
sufficiently told the influence of circumstances upon the national 
character, nor what in each individual is natural, and what the 
result of his position. There is a careful avoidance of political 
topics, the bearing of which upon Irish society is too marked and 
important to be altogether neglected. We even question if it 
would be possible to discover in her writings that the Catholics 
laboured under any disabilities, and that any strong feeling had 
been excited by the unequal position of the two principal sects. 
Lady Morgan has pursued a course precisely opposite to Miss 
Edgeworth. Ifthe one has too much avoided political consider- 
ations, the other has indulged in them perhaps too freely. With 
much more energy and vividness of style than Miss Edgeworth, 
but with less sound practical ability, she draws moving pictures 
of Ireland’s woes, and pours out the vials of her wrath against 
Toryism, and intolerance, and corruption in high places. Her 
diatribes are well meant, and contain much that is true and spi- 
rited; but the truth is oddly mixed up with a good deal that 
diminishes its weight and detracts from its effectiveness. Flight- 
iness and exaggeration are prominent characteristics of her style. 
It is showy and gaudy, and there is a certain splendid indis- 
tinctness about it that produces on the mind an effect somewhat 
analogous to that which is produced by shot silk upon the eye. 
We cannot easily embrace the whole outline of any one image 
that she sets before us—we feel, every now and then, that she is 
much in the right, but we cannot follow her, We should he 
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much more impressed by her animated recitals of the misfor- 
tunes of Ireland, if we could persuade ourselves that the actors 
in her tale were plain, natural men and women. 

What we have just said of Lady Morgan, is, in some degree, 
applicable to Mr Banim, the author of the ‘ O’Hara Tales.’ With 
a great power of describing men as they are, he sometimes gives 
way to extravagance and exaggeration. When wishing to con- 
vey an opinion, he forces it upon us, rather than leads us to it, 
and misses his object by too great an eagerness to effect it. Mr 
Banim holds a very high place among the novelists of Ire- 
land. There is a rough masculine power, a sterling uncul- 
tivated vigour, and a nationality in his writings, well calcu- 
lated to arrest attention. There is little polish, little regard 
to the graces of style, and very slight evidence of a correct 
and regulated taste. The subjects in which he delights, are 
such as affect us powerfully, it is true, but somewhat pain- 
fully, and which would not be selected by a lover of refine- 
ment. Scenes of violence and horror—crime and its ad- 
juncts—misery of the deepest shade, and the strong emotions 
which it calls forth, are treated by him with most success, and 
with extraordinary force. It is often easy to criticise the language 
in which he conveys to us the appalling circumstances of his 
tale; but we are conscious, nevertheless, that a strong impres- 
sion has been made; and though we may coldly cavil at the 
means employed, we must allow that they do not fail to produce 
the proposed effect. He also handles a mystery skilfully, and 
understands the complication of a plot, which (though proba- 
bility is often forgotten) he generally developes with commend- 
able attention to dramatic effect. Comparing him with painters, 
we would say, that he combines the merits of Spagnoletto 
and Salvator Rosa with much that belongs to Hogarth. His 
delineations, like those of the English artist, are forcible, true, 
and characteristic, buttoooften coarse and unpleasing,—dwelling 
on the dark side of human nature, and overcharging its loathsome 
defects ;—teaching us rather to hate than to love our species, and 
occasionally ministering to a pruriency of taste which it is by 
no means the prevailing sin of modern writers to encourage ; 
yet, at the same time, full of a strength and earnestness which 
convinces us of the perfect fidelity of the unwelcome represent- 
ations we are made to contemplate. The commencement of the 
tale called ‘The Nowlans’ furnishes some good exemplifications 
of this peculiar power. The education and career of Aby Now- 
lan—the details of his ill-regulated menage—the stupid vice, low 
profligacy, and comfortless extravagance, with its progressive 
train of ruinous consequences—are laid before us with a painful 
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truth and force, to which we know no parallel in the Novels 
of the day. In short, spite of many faults, we greatly admire 
the author of the ‘ O’Hara Tales,’ when he is himself’; but, 
unfortunately, he has lately striven to become that for which 
nature has not qualified him—an Irish Walter Scott. He holds 
about the same station, in comparison with that great Novelist, 
as Webster or Marlowe by the side of Shakspeare. Those early 
dramatists had much wild and rugged vigour—sometimes, by 
bursts, they showed as much as Shakspeare; but their harps 
had fewer strings, and those few too often jarred discordantly : 
and so it is with Mr Banim, even when he is content to be 
himself. But he is unfortunately what Webster and Marlowe 
were not—a copyist—and his later efforts have been sadly mar- 
red by obvious attempts at imitation. 

No writer, perhaps, has ever contributed to elevate his own 
department of literature in a greater degree than the Author of 
Waverley ; and it must be gratifying to him to witness the im- 

ulse which he has given, and the extent and variety of agree- 
able talent which has been elicited by his example. But when 
he looks around from his pinnacle, there will be much in the 
literary panorama which will be unpleasing to him, as there 
is to his admirers. There is a perverse disposition to imitate 
and exaggerate defects, which is very conspicuous in many of 
those who have attempted to array themselves in his mantle. 
If he has embellished his fictitious groundwork with a few 
splendid historical names, others have been lavish and tedious 
in drawing out before us personages who ‘ come like shadows, 
*so depart,’ and leave us wondering why they had been 
summoned. If he has exhibited the portraits of those who 
figure in his writings, and concerning whose appearance and 
bearing we are rendered naturally curious—others, with dull 
and plodding industry, have ransacked the records of ancient 
wardrobes, and recounted, with ludicrous minuteness, the habi- 
liments of persons who are too unimportant to excite a mo- 
ment’s interest, and fatigued us with details which we cannot 
remember. If he has recalled the language of former times, 
enriched his dialogues with local allusions, and interwoven a 
history of manners and feelings with the careless words which 
drop from the mouths of even his humblest characters—others 
have dealt in a multiplicity of phrases and metaphors, which at 
once repel by their affectation, and provoke by their unimpor- 
tance. If he has placed before us his picturesque peasants, 
discoursing in their figurative patois, and has tried to make us 
hear the very voices of his spokesmen; others have outstepped 
him with a violence which has made the reading a foreign 
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tongue easy, in comparison with their provincialisms, and have 
thought the transcript incomplete, without recording even the 
stammering of their speakers. The Author of Waverley has 
occasionally indulged in an excess of dialogue, and too accurately 
transcribed that cireumlocution to which the less educated classes 
are addicted. His imitators fasten greedily on this defect, 
and tell things in two hundred words which require scarcely 
twenty. 

With several of the above-mentioned faults Mr Banim is 
plainly chargeable; and they are particularly conspicuous in the 
novels which form, in part, the subject of the present review. 
There are few of the dramatis persona, in the outlines of which 
imitation is not more or less discernible. His Pedlar and Knit- 
ter, in the ‘ Croppy’—his Baron of Crana, John Sharpe, Father 
James, and Louise, will readily remind the generality of readers 
of the half-crazed, half-gifted, half-vicious, half-virtuous sub- 
agents in the Waverley Tales; and of such characters as the 
Pirate, the blunt Scotch serving-man, Dominie Sampson, and 
Fenella. But we object not so much to imitations like these, 
as to those ludicrous travesties of style, which have just suffi- 
cient resemblance even to react unfavourably upon the very 
delightful works of our great Novelist, and make us for a while 
half out of charity with them. We have mentioned with censure, 
a prolix minuteness of detail in the description of habiliments. 
What fancy-dressmaker would require fuller information than 
is conveyed in the following passage ? 

‘ His own brown hair, ample as the absurd periwig of the day, 
and disposed like one, fell adown his back ; and his dress was in the 
extreme of even French finery. Point-lace tringed his loosely-tied 
neckcloth ; he wore a highly-polished breast-piece, with pauldrons, over 
a white satin waistcoat, of which the lower edges, and those of its great 
pocket-flaps, were edged with silver; across the breast-piece came a 
red ribbon ; his coat, left open, and almost falling off, so liberal were 
its dimensions, and so wide its sleeves, was of light-blue velvet, and 
also embroidered ; very little of his tight-fitting small-clothes could be 
seen, his waistcoat hung so low, and his boots, after passing the knees, 
came up so high, gaping widely round the thigh, although they clung 
closely and foppishly to the leg ; and even his gloves were fine things, 
set off with fanciful needle-work, and deep fringe.’ 

But Mr Banim extends his love of accuracy and minuteness 
to subjects on which we believe few, if any, desire to be inform- 
ed. We could have spared, in ‘ the Croppy,’ a long descrip- 
tion of that rare and curious operation called ‘ knitting,’ which, 
even if sufficiently unusual in Ireland to demand a description, 
(of which we are not aware,) is, we assure him, very fre- 
quently and diligently practised by the females of the sister 
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kingdom. Who wants to be told that a man who lights his 
pipe, ‘continues slowly and methodically taking out of his 
* pouch, while the reins rested on the neck of his tired and 
‘ patient steed, a little leathern packet, containing, under 
‘ many careful foldings, a piece of tobacco, a flint, steel, and 
‘ touch-paper ?” Who would not gladly dispense with such wordy 
sketches as the following, introduced on occasion of a man looking 
at his watch? ‘ * Come out, Tell-truth,” said he, as, slowly and 
‘ cautiously, he drew from his poke the article he so encomias- 
‘ tically addressed. At first appeared, suspended to a steel chain 
‘ of massive proportions, something in a brown leathern case, 
* which case, smiling all the time, he slid off ; then the eye rested 
‘ on another leathern case, of different texture from the first; 
‘ and finally he exposed to view a watch, of the diameter of, and 
‘ almost as round as, a twenty-four pound shot, of which the 
‘ back was incrusted with some green composition; and that 
‘ back, as well as the glass of the huge time-piece, underwent 
‘ furbishing from the loose cuff of his jacket.’ 

Whoever compares the two first series of the ‘ O’Hara Tales,’ 
and especially the very striking one called ‘ The Nowlans,’ 
with the works now before us, will see the injurious effects of 
imitation,—will see how much even a writer of ability may lose 
by ceasing to draw from his own resources, and attempting to 
adopt the style of another, even though that other may be the 
most gifted and popular writer of his day. ‘ The Nowlans’ 
was Mr Banim’s own, and bore the decided impress of his 
peculiar manner. There were faults in it; but even the faults 
had an originality which half redeemed them, and made them 
almost as acceptable as second-hand beauties. We have already 
praised the strongly-coloured episode of Aby Nowlan’s life and 
death—like what Defoe might have written, and perhaps even 
better than he would have done it; but there are others in the 
tale no less entitled to praise. What a deep and growing interest 
is given to the character of the young priest, struggling in vain 
against those natural passions, to which the forced celibacy of 
his order opposes such a demoralizing bar! How fearfully 
dark, yet true, the colouring of the increasing misery which 
gradually envelopes him and his partner—the lodging-house in 
Dublin, with all the wretched reality of approaching destitu- 
tion—the flight, the death, the burial ! What terrible graces are 
displayed in the appointment at the Foil-dhuv—the midnight 
murder in the cabin—Frank’s threat to his uncle, escape, and 
self-destruction at the police-office! The choice of these scenes 
is perhaps not always commendable; but, being chosen, we must 
admire the remarkable vigour with which they are described. 
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Now of this ability, there is by no means so much in the last two 
works of Mr Banim. ‘ The Croppy, a Tale of 1798,’ is meant 
to be an historical novel—historical, inasmuch as it introduces 
some real events, but not as bringing real personages on the 
scene. Than the period chosen for this tale, perhaps none in the 
history of Ireland is more interesting; and it is therefore to be 
wished, that the story had been rendered more strictly histo- 
rical,—that the author had introduced just enough of fictitious 
private details, to cause us to take an interest in his imaginary 
actors in the real public drama, and then allowed us to follow 
with them, easily and naturally, the march of events. But this 
is not done; on the contrary, we are allowed to see very little 
of the outbreaking and progress of the Irish rebellion. Atten- 
tion is diverted from it by a very improbable and unneces- 
sarily complicated plot, so little reconcilable with our notions 
of truth and nature, that it communicates an air of improbabi- 
lity even to those parts of the narrative which are so. The 
character of Belinda St John is little better than the common 
staple of a tenth-rate romance heroine; nor is Sir William Jud- 
kin much superior to the usual run of fascinating villains, who 
draw forth the sighs of those sempstresses that peruse the 
volumes of the Minerva Press. To these defects must be added 
that of prolixity. A whole chapter of fifteen pages is appropria- 
ted to the description of the militia and yeomanry of the county 
of Wexford ; and we should not do justice to the completeness 
of the description, if we were not to say that, to the best of our 
belief, no part of their accoutrements is forgotten. Mr Puff’s 
description of Queen Elizabeth’s side-saddle, (a description un- 
happily lost to the world,) could alone have furnished a worthy 
parallel. The personages in this tale, especially those who are 
in humble life, talk a great deal too much, and often inappro- 
priately ; and whenever we approach an interesting event, we 
ure kept provokingly long in tantalizing suspense. Though ‘ the 
‘ Croppy’ is, on these accounts, inferior to some of Mr Banim’s 
earlier performances, it is not to be supposed that it does not 
contain passages which display the characteristic vigour of his 
style. Among these is the following description of the burning 
of a Croppy’s house, with the horrible accompaniments of flog- 
ging and half-hanging, which were then, we fear, not unsparingly 
used by the inferior satellites of power to recall a misguided 
people to reason :— 


‘ The smith kept a brooding and gloomy silence ; his almost savage 
yet steadfast glare fastened upon the element that, not more raging 
than his own bosom, devoured his dwelling. Fire had been set to 
the house in many places, within and without; and though at first it 
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crept slowly along the surface of the thatch, or only sent out bursting 
wreaths of vapour from the interior, or through the doorway, few 
minutes elapsed until the whole of the combustible roof was one mass 
of flame, shooting up into the serene air, in a spire of dazzling bril- 
liancy, mixed with vivid sparks, and relieved against a background of 
dark-grey smoke. 

‘ Sky and earth appeared reddened into common ignition with the 
blaze. The houses around gleamed hotly ; the very stones and rocks 
on the hill-side seemed portions of fire; and Shawn-a-Gow’s bare 
head and herculean shoulders were covered with spreading showers 
of the ashes of his own roof. 

‘ His distended eye fixed too upon the figures of the actors in this 
scene, now rendered fiercely distinct, and their scabbards, their but- 
tons, and their polished black helmets, bickering redly in the glow, 
as, at a command from their captain, they sent up the hill-side three 
shouts over the demolition of the Croppy’s dwelling. But still, though 
his breast heaved, and though wreaths of foam edged his lips, Shawn 
was silent. And little Peter now feared to address a word to him. 
And other sights and occurrences claimed whatever attention he was 
able to afford. Rising to a pitch of shrillness that over-mastered the 
cheers of the yeomen, the cries of a man in bodily agony struck on 
the ears of the listeners on the hill, and looking hard towards a spot 
brilliantly illuminated, they saw Saunders Smyly vigorously engaged 
in one of his tasks as disciplinarian to the Ballybreehoone cavalry. 
With much ostentation, his instrument of torture was flourished round 
his head, and though at every lash the shrieks of the sufferer came 
loud, the lashes themselves were scarce less distinct. 

‘ A second group challenged the eye. Shawn-a-Gow’s house stood 
alone in the village. A short distance before its door was a lime-tree, 
with benches contrived all round the trunk, upon which, in summer 
weather, the gossipers of the village used to seat themselves, This 
tree, standing between our spectators and the blaze, cut darkly against 
the glowing objects beyond it ; and three or four yeomen, their backs 
turned to the hill, their faces to the burning house, and, consequently, 
their figures also appearing black, seemed busily occupied in some 
feat that required the exertion of pulling, with their hands lifted 
above their heads. Shawn flashed an enquiring glance upon them, 
and anon a human form, still, like their figures, vague and undefined 
in blackness, gradually became elevated from the ground beneath the 
tree, until its head almost touched a projecting branch, and then it 
remained stationary, suspended from that branch. 

‘ Shawn’s rage increased to madness at this sight, though he did 
not admit it to be immediately connected with his more individual 
causes for wrath. And now came an event that made a climax, for 
the present, to his emotions, and at length caused some expressions 
of his pent-up feelings. A loud, crackling crash echoed from his 
house; a volume of flame, taller and more dense than any by which 
it was preceded, darted up to the heavens ; then almost former dark- 
ness fell on the hill-side; a gloomy, red glow alone remained on the 
objects below; and nothing but thick smoke, dotted with sparks, con- 
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tinued to issue from his dwelling. After every thing that could in- 
teriorly supply food to the flame had been devoured, it was the roof 
of his old house that now fell in. 

« « By the ashes o’ my cabin, burnt down before me this night—an’ 
I stannin’ a houseless beggar on the hill-side, lookin’ at id—while I 
ean get an Orangeman’s house to take the blaze, an’ a wisp to kindle 
the blaze up, I’ll burn ten houses for that one !” 

‘ And, so asseverating, he recrossed the summit of the hill, and, 
followed by Peter Rooney, descended into the little valley of refuge.’ 

Many of the faults which appear in ‘ the Croppy,’ are also 
perceptible in Mr Banim’s last work, ‘ the Denounced.’ It 
consists of two tales, ‘The Last Baron of Crana,’ and ‘ The 
*Conformists ;’ of which the latter is the best. The former is 
not uninteresting, and contains pretty good materials for a 
melo-drama; but we cannot venture to extend our praise much 
farther. The latter is at once more forcible and more simple— 
relying for its effect rather on the developement of character 
than on intricacies of plot, unexpected turns, and mysterious 
complications of events. It illustrates, very interestingly, the 
effects of one of those many forms which Anti- Catholic tyranny 
assumed, during that golden age of intolerance which succeeded 
the revolution of 1688 ;—of that cunningly oppressive statute, 
which, in the hope to keep clipped the ever-growing wings of 
Roman Catholic power, deprived the obnoxious sect of a free 
participation in the blessings of education; and made it penal 
for any Papist to exercise the calling of schoolmaster, or even to 
give instructions as tutor in a private house. The obstacles thus 
imposed, naturally induced many Roman Catholics rather to let 
their children remain uneducated, than expose them to the influ- 
ence of Protestant teachers: and indeed such was the spirit of 
the times, that hardly any Protestant teacher could be found 
willing to take up his abode under the roof of a Catholic gentle- 
man, for the purpose of instructing his Catholic children. The 
evils resulting from such a state of things, are well shown in the 
tule of *‘ The Conformists ;’ where Mr D’Arcy, a Roman Catholic 
gentleman, having sent abroad, for education, his eldest son, 
finds it difficult to educate the second, whom he is obliged to 
retain at home. Daniel D’Arcy is thus neglected; and at length, 
when on the verge of manhood, is awakened to a painful sense 
of the disadvantages under which he has laboured. The grow- 
ing feeling of inferiority and of wrongs, the desire of improve- 
ment, and the inability to gain it, acting upon a proud and sensi- 
tive temperament, are extremely well described. Daniel D’Arcy 
reminds us a little of the author’s John Nowlan; and the deve- 
lopement of his wayward, moody, impassioned character, is 
managed with almost equal skill, and proves Mr Banim to be no 
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mean proficient in displaying the morbid anatomy of our moral 
nature. There are many striking scenes in this tale, the whole 
of which is well calculated to rivet the attention. We would 
particularly point out the domiciliary visit to the concealed priest, 
and the midnight search of the D’Arcys after their son, who, 
they believed, had left them with the intention of committing 
suicide. The following is a plain and sensible exposition of the 
mischievous ingenuity with which the lawgivers of other times 
laboured to entail poverty and depression on the Catholic popu- 
lation of Ireland :— 


‘ The D’Arcys and their visitors were sitting after dinner, when a 
group of tenants, of a respectable class, came before the parlour-win- 
dows, and desired to speak with “ the masther.” Hugh readily granted 
the interview ; and after a good deal of vehement conversation, Daniel 
collected the following details. 

‘ At the time that Hugh D’Arcy purchased his estate, it was, as has 
been noticed, well farmed, and equally profitable to him and his tenants. 
Hitherto, under the former proprietor, the men, or their fathers, had 
held long leases, protected by which, they had, for their own sakes, 
cultivated their grounds to the utmost. When Hugh D’Arcy became 
their landlord, those leases had nearly run out; but he engaged to 
grant renewals for ninety-nine years at the proper time; and, thus 
encouraged to continued industry, his farmers still felt an interest in 
the improvement of his estate. But, before Hugh could fulfil his 
promise, a statute of Anne interdicted him from doing so, declaring all 
Roman Catholics incapable of holding any lease for any term exceeding 
thirty-one years. This was awkward enough. But, as if to prohibit 
an adventurer from taking advantage of his own exertions, even 
during so limited a space of time, a clause followed, by which, if a 
farm produced a profit greater than one-third of its rent, the lessee’s 
right in it was immediately to cease, and to pass over to the first indi- 
vidual of the established creed who should discover the rate of profit. 

‘ These regulations produced on Hugh D’Arcy’s estate the same 
results which flowed from them all overthe country. They put a stop 
to the cultivation, eagerly begun towards the end of William’s reign, 
and which promised fair to amend the national ravages of a civil war 
just subsided. Catholic farmers, seeing themselves deprived of long 
and advantageous holdings, and even from the profits which they 
might hope to amass under short tenures, ceased to be agriculturists, 
and commenced graziers. Lands were no longer drained and enclosed ; 
good houses were no longer built on them, or those previously stand- 
ing repaired; pasturage wasted the fields, which were virtually for- 
bidden to be cultivated ; and the real yeomen of Ireland sunk in the 
scale of social importance, and along with becoming poor, grew indo- 
lent and apathetic in pursuits which required little industry and less 
labour. 

‘ In the first instance, indeed, Hugh D’Arcy found, that, so soon as 
their old leases dropped, many of his best tenants altogether declined 
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taking renewals at the term prescribed by law, but, preferring emi- 
gration to poverty at home, abandoned their native country, and 
sought elsewhere a freer soil to reward their labours. Those who 
came in their stead, under leases of thirty years, or old lessees who 
remained, pursuant to the same covenant, were unable from the outset 
to pay him the usual rents, and he, along with them, became a poorer 
man. From year to year they still fell off, or else threw up their 
tenures in despair, and absconded, leaving some of his once most 
productive farms unoccupied, as well as exhausted, and run wild. And, 
day after day, things had been growing worse with the tenants who 
still struggled for an existence upon his estate, until the evening in 
question, when the group, who appeared at the parlour-windows, pro- 
ved to be composed of the men in whom almost his last hopes rested, 
but who now came to obtain a yet more considerable reduction of rent, 
under the threat of following the example of former friends, and 
emigrating in a body, if their proposition should be refused.’ 


‘ Yesterday in Ireland’ consists of two tales, which describe 
the events of two yesterdays, separated by the intervention of 
not much less than a century; the former being laid in the 
reign of Queen Anne, the latter in 1798. The first tale, called 
‘ Corramahon,’ is a weak offset from the Waverley stock, trans- 
planted, without much success, into Ireland. The author has 
chosen a good period, and collected interesting materials, but 
he has not used them with much skill. His tale contains all 
the ingredients necessary for producing the strongest effect— 
religious and political feuds—persecutions—outlaws—refugees 
— battles — duels —abductions — murders —seductions —and a 
broken heart; gay, bold-faced villains in regimentals—myste- 
rious ladies, in the guise of nuns—and half-savage, half-civi- 
lized Irish chieftains. We have also some stirring circum- 
stances growing out of the disgraceful persecuting statutes of 
that period, by which a Papist might not ride a horse worth 
more than L.5; by which a son, converted to Protestantism, 
might claim a third of the estate during his Catholic father’s 
lifetime, and the whole at his death; and by which a relapse 
to Popery entailed outlawry, and the celebration of the mass 
was felony. Yet in spite of all that ought to render the tale 
interesting, we are obliged to say that it is flat and heavy. The 
author has a correct, agreeable style. He alse describes clearly, 
but he does not breathe life into his story. Nothing is told as if 
by an eye-witness, or by one much interested in the fate of the 
persons introduced. The language which his characters are 
made to speak is perpetually fluctuating between the familiar and 
the romantic, without exactly belonging to either ; and appears 
to be taken less from life than from books, and those books the 
Waverley Novels, Squires and sub-sheriffs talk occasionally in 
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the style of Ivanhoe. An Irish attorney steps up to a Catholic 
gentleman, and calls him ‘ Sir Papist :’ Mister Papist, the man 
should have said, but that would not have been in the heroic 
style. An Irish squire of Swift’s time talks thus to an English 
Major of Dragoons. ‘ ’Tis the mode of the day, caught up from 
‘ our dear rulers the English, to be fickle to women, and the very 
‘ barbarians of the wilds have learned it. Ye import vanity and 
‘ vice to occupy and corrupt us, Sir Stranger; whilst ye bring 
‘ tyranny and chains to load us with.’ This squire does not al- 
ways, however, speak in ‘ Ercles’ vein.’ He sometimes descends 
to such language as, ‘ Swallow it, you dog; do you make wry 
‘ faces at usquebaugh, as if it were medicine ?’—which, in spite 
of its inferior elegance, we strongly suspect to be much more in 
character. As a good specimen of the more serious parts of the 
tale, we will give the following picture of a Rapparee’s ven- 
geance on a sub-sheriff :— 


‘ Ata sign from Ulick, M‘Crosky was made to descend, was unbound, 
and surrounded by the gang. They proceeded to strip from him the 
habiliments that he had borrowed from his comrade, Clement, on the 
preceding night. The execution of this order wound up the terrors 
of the poor attorney to the highest pitch. 

« « You will not kill me, O’More, you will not kill me! I have your 
promise.” 

‘« And I will keep it. Do you take me for the executioner of m 
region? or think you, I would sully my skene with your black heart’s- 
blood ?” 

*« No: you will be merciful ?” 

¢« Will he, think you, be merciful? Plead to him.” 

‘ « Who, where?” cried the terrified Sub-sheriff, peering forth 
whither the finger of the Rapparee pointed, but without being able 
to perceive aught. 

«« You were wont to be sharp-sighted. Mark you not a bird that 
wheels yonder round and round? That scream came from it. Sweet, 
was it not? And now it has alit.” 

‘ It seemed an animal of the vulture tribe, of voice and features as 
sinister as would become an executioner, for so Ulick termed it. 

‘ « He and his race,” continued the Rapparee, “ are and have been 
from old time the hereditary avengers of our tribe. These false years 
of peace have been hungry ones to them as to us; yet they are faithful, 
and forsake not their old haunts. But now the Orangemen are about 
to invade O’More’s country—théy shall have carrion.” 

‘ This mystification was needless in Ulick, for his victim was almost 
insensible from terror. The Rapparee saw that he could no longer 
draw out or refine by words the punishment he meditated. He there- 
fore bid his followers dispatch; and their doing of his behest was 
_<- They stripped the ill-starred M‘Crosky, then placed upright 
the body of his guardian patron, young Burton, and bound with cord 
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and wythe together the living and the dead, the former rending the 
air with prayers and clamour. The Rapparees were inexorable; the 
bodies were flung down in that lofty recess, exposed to the birds of 
prey that haunted it, and about to bleach ere long with their bones 
the spot that their bodies now covered.’ 


The other tale, called, ‘The Northern of 1798,’ is very 
superior to * Corramahon.’ The author seems more in his 
element, and quits imitation ; and we recognise with pleasure 
the agreeable pen which gave us such vivid descriptions of Italy 
and its visitants. The feelings, motives, and proceedings of the 
different factions that appeared together upon the turbulent 
stage of the Irish Rebellion, are clearly and powerfully pour- 
trayed; and it is in pictures of this kind that the author princi- 
pally excels. His talents seem better adapted for political history, 
than for historical novel-writing. We have some characters 
excellently described, but they are described in the tone of an 
historian, and better in their public than in their private capa- 
city. As a specimen, we will give the following portrait of 
Mr Ryves :— 


‘ He was a young man, somewhat Winter's senior, of the most 
prepossessing manners and appearance; mild, and yet manly; fair, 
and with a countenance naturally the most open. His very early en. 
gagement in political life had given him a staid, reserved manner, 
which in one of his rank seemed proper dignity, not haughtiness ; it 
was polished too with extreme courtesy, and bespoke that rare union 
of being at once guarded, yet at ease. The volto sciolto, pensieri 
stretti, was never better followed, or exemplified. If a keen and 
malicious observer could desecry any crevice in this armour of polish 
and proof, any one trait that bespoke dissimulation, and betrayed the 
cloven foot of the politician, it was a factitious heat that would at 
times burst forth—a warming of the temper, and a rising of the voice 
at any strong subject, that seemed not natural but assumed ; it was 
the vain attempt of a cold disposition to affect the warmth it did not 
feel;—and it is the manner of all cold people, who have been so 
situated as to be obliged to address popular assemblies. 

‘ This tendency,—this contrast betwixt his temperament and that 
which was required of it, was increased by the times, and by his 
education. The latter had taken place partly in England, at a period 
when the unfortunate leaders of toryism disgraced its principles, and 
the liberal principles were spreading wide and irresistibly their influ- 
ence over the land, until the French Revolution occurred to throw 
whiggism and liberality into the background for full a century. Ireland, 
too, whither Mr Ryves returned, was then in the glow of volunteering 
glory and independence: the popular was the promising side. Lord 
Castleryves had never been a decided character, and his nephew and 
heir was free to choose his side,—more free, indeed, as the family 
possessed neither borough nor influence. Mr Ryves chose, therefore, 
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the popular side. He professed himself a whig, and was in conse- 
quence elected an independent member for a northern county. He 
was a leading member, or had been, of the famed Northern Whig 
Club, whose address to the forty-shilling freeholders in the year ninety- 
six, pointed out the very path since followed by these gentlemen in 
Clare.’ 

Orde, an amiable but weak-minded man, drawn into rebellion 
against his judgment, and forced by circumstances into situa- 
tions for which he is unfit; and Winter, his brother-in-law, a 
hot-headed, enthusiastic revolutionist of the French school, are 
very well drawn. The latter holds the following conversation 
with Ryves, as they ride home from Gorbalstown, which has 
been sacked and burnt, and its inhabitants butchered, under the 
superintendence of an Orange Magistrate. 

‘« What a harrowing scene !” exclaimed Winter, after having ridden 
long in silence. “ I would our legislators and governors saw it, if 
indeed such men have bowels.” 

‘« Yet you did not seem much affected by pity,” replied Ryves. 

‘ « My pity was swallowed up in indignation.” 

«« Yet if 1 may judge from the little you allowed me to overhear, 
you recommended these Gorbals to suspend theirs, and bide their time. 
If this was indignation, ‘twas preconceived ; if ‘twas passion, there 
was much method in it, Winter.” Winter did not reply. “ You 
bade them check and yet cherish their resentments—did you not ? 
await circumstances, organize, arm, make themselves formidable, ally 
with one half of their murderers, in order to fall with force upon some 
few of the other half, and all the rest of the land. This is rebellion, 
Winter, treason.” 

‘ Winter replied by a well-known epigram. 

‘ « Tt is at least to make general throughout the kingdom the bloody 
scene we have just witnessed, and for what end ?” 

«« My good Ryves, you exaggerate, or your fears do so. It was 
an old and received principle amongst the friends of liberty, and 
amongst them, Ryves, we once stood side by side, that nothing short 
of menace and stern necessity could force our time-serving, base, and 
selfish governors to concede a right, or to hold the balance of justice 
even. I would organize this feeling, and put a wide face of menace 
on the land.” 

‘ «“ Youmay put a face of menace upon a bulwark or a fortress wall, 
but on man’s how will you keep it an instant, if it prove unsuccessful, 
from degenerating into violence ?” 

«« And if it should, on whom will rest the fault, on whom the 
crime ?” 

‘« Winter,” said Ryves, solemnly, “let me conjure you,—but first 
of all, that you may avoid ill-bestowed frankness, I will avow, that 
you are no longer to count me amongst the friends or advocates of 
— rights. Your extravagance has frightened me,—I am no 

onger even Whig—for I feel the necessity of every man’s applying 
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his weight to the right end of the beam, instead of placing himself 
idly in the middle, when all balance is threatened with overturn.” 

*« And so much for the day-dream of liberty !” ejaculated Winter ; 
“so much for the Goddess we have worshipped, and before whose 
altars we oft have enthusiastically vowed to offer every sacrifice !” 

* « It is to her, Winter, that I am about now to sacrifice popularity, 
friendship, old principles and views—all: for I see the existence of 
freedom is threatened.” 

*« And do you make a sacrifice of principle,—you ?” 

‘« Hear me, my friend. At the present day every man is a Whig 
in theory, nor will I argue against the noble tenets of that sect.” 

*« You will only act against them, Ryves. But why make ex- 
cuses, why plead with our friend, the mad Burkite, who in his meta- 
physical blundering, will tell you that Whiggism is absolute truth and 
wisdom, Toryism contingent ditto? Your philosophy is his, and I can 
respect it ; the more so, as, in my opinivun, the principles of both parties 
are mere selfishness, and that the more both disgrace themselves the 
better, in order to their giving place the sooner to honester men.” 

‘« Which be your committee, your united democrats, your Direc- 
tory in short, who look to France for aid. And are you mad enough 
to trust them? Or can you hope, that a power which navigates the 
ocean by stealth, can ever succeed in lopping off this right arm from 
the mistress of the seas ?” 

«« Yet had Hoche landed his ten thousand the other day.” 

«« Wild dreams, Winter! No success here will ever avail against 
England, unless you can annihilate her, sink her in the ocean. Even 
if you conquer her, she will become the seat of government ; if others 
conquer her, you but change masters. And if she be not conquered, 
you must look forward to an eternity of war. If you understand the 
simplest rule of political geography, you must be convinced that 
Ireland is inseparable from England.” 

«« Look at Portugal,” said Winter, “ with Spain on its frontier, 
capable of swallowing it up, and yet 7 ; 

‘« Well,” said Ryves, “ let us go no deeper into politics. I quit 
my party, but I have reserved a place for you in it, since you must 
prefer it to the other. It will lead to eminence, to fame ; make you 
independent of hopes merely adventurous and criminal, and save you, 
my friend, from a fate that impends at this moment o’er you, though 
you will not see it.” oa 

‘« T thank you, Ryves, but am above temptation. My patriotism 
is not built on selfishness, however the latter will intrude at times, 
and in dreams. I am too far gone, however, to recede: not that I am 
implicated, as you think, or that our views are treasonable, however 
we may speculate in the regions of possibility. Time and events must 
be the agents of revolution, not such poor individuals as Theobald 
Winter——” 

‘ Ryves interrupted this by a gesture indicating disbelief. 

« « Should it prove so, Winter, you must expect to find in me a vigi- 
lant enemy.” 
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«« Ts it even so?” 
‘ « One of the many blessings of a civil war—the severing of friend- 
ship, the arming of brothers one against the other.”’ 


The author, though he leans towards Toryism, is tolerably 
impartial in his picture of the Rebellion, and spares neither the 
ferocious insolence of the Orange party, nor the savage bigotry 
of the Catholics. The difficulties of a rebel leader, who has 
assembled under his banner an infuriated and undisciplined mob, 
whom he can neither guide nor control, are forcibly shown in 
many parts of the tale; and not least in the final battle at the 
field of Tara. 


¢ The sun had risen a couple of hours ere Winter learned the inten- 
tions of the loyalists. He instantly communicated them to his troops, 
who received the tidings with shouts of savage joy. This betokened 
alacrity. But when he sought to act the general, to marshal his men, 
to detach numbers of them to the plain and to divers positions, each 
and all objected. Tara was sacred ground. They could not be de- 
feated on Tara Hill. “ Death there was martyrdom. How could 
they abandon so enviable a post?” Not a single man could be got to 
stir from its circuit. Winter raged and imprecated: it was in vain. 
All he could do, was to mingle in the crowd, and die bravely in the 
ranks, since command was a thing impracticable. 

‘ Such was the state of things: the insurgents thronged together 
upon the hill of Tara, some within the forts and on the summit, the 
greater number without, and occupying the declivity of the hill in a 
mingled mass, armed indeed, but without discipline or order, when 
the little army of the loyalists made its appearance, marching on 
towards Tara. The insurgents evinced their eagerness by cries, but 
nothing could induce them to leave their sacred hill, and they accord- 
ingly allowed their enemies to approach and manceuvre without 
molestation, and to form in quiet every preparation for attack. 

‘ Winter could have wept with rage and disappointment. This 
was the bright morn that he had for years been expecting, that he had 
been years foreseeing and providing for. This was the crisis, the 
hour in which the independence of Ireland and his own immortal 
fame were both to be decided and sealed together. He had longed 
for it, anticipated, fancied it, and in promise he himself had been the 
efficient leader, the hero, whose dispositions were to secure the victory, 
and whose valour was to crown it. Insubordination he might indeed 
have reckoned upon, but at such a time, he imagined, it must have 
given way to a sense of the necessity of allowing one to provide for 
the conduct of all. He was disappointed. He could scarcely hope 
for victory, easy as it seemed of attainment, and so overpowering as 
were the numbers of the insurgents. But these flocked more like 
sheep, than soldiers. The possession of the hill was unfortunate to 
them, since on level ground they would have been compelled to form 
ranks and fronts, and to have observed some discipline. But from the 
steep declivity on which they stood, each could present his musket 
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over the shoulder of the man before him, and even he who could stretch 
forth nought but a pike from the rear of this thick phalanx, deemed 
himself in a fit and fair position for resisting or slaying his enemy. 

‘ The battle of Tara is briefly told. It consisted of a single onset, 
at most of a few charges made by the yeomanry horse and foot, under 
Lord Fingal and Captain Preston, upon the tumultuous body that 
occupied the hill. The rebel fire killed a few rebels, but scarcely a 
single man of the loyalists ; and when these rushed to the charge, the 
rebels shrunk on all sides from the cavalry, wherever they penetrated. 
Like all mobs in action, they ran away, lest their toes should be 
crushed by the horses’ hoofs. In half an hour the sides of the hill 
were completely free of the armed rabble, that had so lately covered 
it like a crop of corn; and the few defenders of the ruined Danish 
forts were soon after driven from the intrenchments by the victorious 
yeomen, and slaughtered, bravely defending their rude ramparts to 
the last. Here perished the rest of the unfortunate Gorbals; and 
here perished the hopes of Winter, and of the United Irish, for what 
they called the independence and liberty of their country.’ 


The author of § The Collegians’ combines more force with elo- 
quence, more polish with picturesqueness, more dramatic power, 
both of a tragic and comic kind, with pleasing descriptive talent, 
than perhaps either of the other authors before us. He has not 
the vigour of Mr Banim, but he is more agreeable; he has not the 
correctness of the author of ‘ Yesterday in Ireland,’ but he has 
more vivacity, variety, and freedom. He has considerable know- 
ledge of effect—imagines striking situations, and does them 
justice in the telling; and though he attends much to incident, 
is not inattentive to traits of character, which he frequently 
exhibits with considerable skill. 

‘ The Collegians’ is a very interesting and well-constructed 
tale, full of incident and passion. It is a history of the clan- 
destine union of a young man of good birth and fortune with a 
girl of far inferior rank, and of the consequences which too 
naturally result. The gradual decay of an attachment which 
was scarcely based on any thing better than sensual love—the 
irksomeness of concealment—the goadings of wounded pride— 
the suggestions of self-interest, which had been hastily neglected 
for an object which proves inadequate when gained—all these 
combining to produce, first, neglect, and, lastly, aversion, are 
interestingly and vividly described. An attachment to another, 
superior both in mind and station, springs up at the same time ; 
and to effect an union with her the unhappy wife is sacrificed. 
It is a terrible representation of the course of crime; and it is 
not only forcibly, but naturally displayed. The characters 
sometimes express their feelings with unnecessary energy, strong 
emotions are too long dwelt upon, and incidents rather slowly 
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developed; but there is no common skill and power evinced in 
the conduct of the tale. As a specimen of the author’s ability 
to treat dramatically and effectively a striking situation, we 
extract the following description of the troubled sleep of the 
guilty husband, after having given orders to a servant for the 
removal of his wife, either by abduction or murder. 


‘ They now proceeded with their employment in silence, which was 
seldom broken. Any conversation that passed, was carried on in low 
and interrupted whispers, and all possible pains were used to avoid 
disturbing, by the slightest noise, the repose of their weary guest and 
patron. 

‘ But the gnawing passion hunted him, even into the depth of sleep. 
A murmur occasionally broke from his lips, and a hurried whisper, 
sometimes indicative of anger and command, and sometimes of sudden 
fear, would escape him. He often changed his position, and it was 
observed by those who watched beside him, that his breathing was 
oppressed and thick, and his brow was damp with large drops of 
moisture. 

‘« The Lord defend and forgive us all!” said Phil, in a whisper to 
his wife, “ I’m afeerd, I'll judge nobody, but I’m afeerd there’s some 
bad work, as you say, going on this night.” 

‘ «The Lord protect the poor girl that left us!” whispered Poll. 

‘ « Amen!” replied her husband, aloud. 

*« Amen!” echoed the sleeper ;—and following the association 
awakened by the response, he ran over, in a rapid voice, a number of 
prayers, such as are used in the morning and evening service of his 
church. 

« « He’s saying his litanies,” said Poll. “ Phil, come into the next 
room, or wake him up, either one or the other, I don’t like to be 
listenin’ to him. ’Tisn’t right of us to be taking advantage of any 
body in their dhrames. Many is the poor boy that hung himself that 
way in his sleep.” 

««’Tis a bad business,” said Phil; “ I don’t like the look of it, at 
all, I tell you.” 

«« My glove! my glove!” said the dreaming Hardress, “ you 
used it against my meaning. I meant but banishment. We shall 
both be hanged, we shall be hanged for this” 

‘« Come, Phil! come, come!” cried Poll Naughten, with impa- 
tience. 

‘«« Stop, eroo! stop!” cried her husband. “ He’s choking, I 
b’lieve !—Poll, Poll! the light, the light! Get a cup o’ wather.” 

‘« Here it is! Shake him, Phil !—Masther Hardhress! Wake, a’ 
ra gal!” 

* « Wake, Masther Hardhress, wake! sir, if you plase !” 

‘ The instant he was touched, Hardress started from his chair, as 
if the spring that bound him to it had been suddenly struck, and re- 
mained standing before the fire in an attitude of strong terror, He 
did not speak—at least, the sonnds to which he gave utterance could 
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not be traced into any intelligible form, but his look and gesture were 
those of a man oppressed with a horrid apprehension.’ 


There is a good deal of fancy in the descriptions of scenery, 
but they are apt to be overwrought; and thus the richness of 
the picture detracts from its clearness. The following extract 
may serve as an example :— 


‘ An old portress, talking Irish, with a huge bunch of keys at her 
girdle, a rusty gate lock, piers, lofty, and surmounted by a pair of 
broken marble vases, while their shafts, far from exhibiting that 
appearance of solidity so much admired in the relics of Grecian archi- 
tecture, were adorned in all their fissures by tufts of long grass; an 
avenue with rows of elms forming a vista to the river; a Be turn 
revealing a broad and sunny lawn: hay-cocks, mowers at work—a 
winding gravel walk lost in a grove—the house appearing above the 
trees—the narrow-paned windows glittering amongst the boughs— 
the old ivy’d castle, contrasted in so singular a manner with the more 
modern addition to the building—the daws cawing about the chimneys 
—the stately herons settling on the castellated turrets, or winging 
their majestic way through the peaceful kingdom of the winds—the 
screaming of a peacock in the recesses of the wood—a green hill 
appearing sunny-bright against a clouded horizon—the heavy Norman 
archway—the shattered sculpture—the close and fragrant shrubbery 
—the noisy farm-yard and out-offices (built, as was then the fashion, 
quite near the dwelling-house)—the bowering monthly rose, embra- 
cing the simple pediment over the hall-door—the ponderous knocker 
—the lofty gable—the pieces of broken sculpture and tender foliage, 
that presented to the mind the images of youth and age, of ruined 
grandeur and of rising beauty, blended and wreathed together under 
the most pleasing form. 

‘ Such were the principal features of the scenery through which 
Kyrle Daly passed into the dwelling of his beloved.’ 


In the comic parts we find many curious representations of 
Irish society in the last century, which, we fear, are not ex- 
aggerated. The pinking scene, the death of the old huntsman, 
and the duel in the dining-room, are spirited though necessarily 
disagreeable exhibitions of the brutal Yahooism of the class 
and period described. After the latter scene comes the follow- 
ing :— 

‘ We cannot better illustrate the habits of the period, than by tran- 
scribing an observation made in Mr Cregan’s kitchen at the moment 
of the dispute above detailed. Old Nancy was preparing the mould 
candles for poor Dalton’s wake, when she heard the shot fired in the 
dining parlour. 

‘« Run into the gentlemen, Mike, eroo,” she exclaimed, without 
even laying aside the candle, which she was paring with a knife, in 
order to make it fit the socket more exactly. “I lay my life the 
gentlemen are fighting a jewel.” 


j 
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« « Jt can’t be a jewel,” said Mike, the servant boy, who was court- 
ing slumber in a low chair before the blazing fire—* It can’t be a 
jewel, when there was only one shot.” 

«« But it isn’t long from ‘em, I'll be bail, till they'll fire another, if 
they don’t be hindered ; for ’tis shot for shot with ’em. Run in, eroo.” 

‘ The servant stretched his limbs out lazily, and rubbed his eyes. 
“ Well,” said he, “ fair play all the world over. If one fired, you 
wouldn’t have the other put up with it, without havin’ his fair revinge?” 

«« But maybe one of ’em is kilt already !” observed Nancy. 

«« E’then, d’ye hear this? Sure you know well, that if there was 
any body shot, the master would ring the bell!” 

‘ This observation was conclusive. Old Nancy proceeded with her 

loomy toil in silence, and the persuasive Mike, letting his head hang 
ack from his shoulders, and crossing his hands upon his lap, slept 
soundly on, undisturbed by any idle conjectures on the cause of the 
noise which they had heard.’ 


The tales called ‘ The Rivals,’ and ‘ Tracey’s Ambition,’ 
though containing many good passages, are inferior, and per- 
haps scarcely worthy of the author of ‘ The Collegians.’ The 
latter tale, which depicts the struggles and misfortunes of a 
man who has sacrificed his independence for the hope of advance- 
ment, is the best. ‘ The Rivals,’ though abounding in clever 
sketches, violates probability too grossly. Part of its plot is an 
awkward parody of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ omitting the circum- 
stances which give some colour of likelihood to the incidents of 
the play. Here one of the Rivals, who had been absent many 
years, and supposed dead, returns opportunely on the very day 
of his mistress’s intended and half-compulsory marriage with 
the other, and of her reported death and burial, which latter 
ceremony actually takes place, and with a haste that is rather 
unusual. Our Irish Romeo immediately entertains the singular 
idea of exhuming his mistress, and enters at night into the 
vault where she is deposited, breaks open her coflin, takes out 
the body, intending to bury it again in another place—and carries 
it off to a cottage, where he and an attendant watch over it. 
Then comes an exquisite incident—the lady, it seems, was only 
in a trance; she revives, and they marry. It is a pity that the 
author should have been at the trouble of inventing such fic- 
tions, for he has talent enough to create interest and amusement 
with materials of a simpler kind. 

In conclusion, we strongly recommend the perusal of the 
works above mentioned—of some of them for their intrinsic 
merits—of the others, for the sake of the country where the 
scene is laid. Even the most superficial view of the outlines of 
Irish life—an attention even carelessly turned thitherward for 
mere amusement, is better than that deep ignorance and callous 
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indifference respecting all that was Irish, with which the English 
public was once too justly chargeable. Ignorance and indiffer- 
ence on that subject are not among the prevailing sins of the 
present day ; but still it cannot be otherwise than desirable that, 
in the intervals of attention to the present realities of Ireland’s 
weal and woe, fiction should recall the warning picture of its 
past miseries, and of the misgovernment which caused them. 


Art. IX.—1. The Life of Reginald Heber, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta. By his Widow. With Selections from his Correspond- 
ence, Unpublished Poems, and Private Papers ; together with a 
Journal of his Tour in Norway, Sweden, Russia, Hungary, and 
Germany, and a History of the Cossacks. 2 vols. 4to. London: 
1830. 

2. The Last Days of Bishop Heber. By Tuomas Rostnson; 
A.M., Archdeacon of Madras, and late Domestic Chaplain to 
his Lordship. 8vo. Madras and London: 1830. 


3. Essays on the Lives of Cowper, Newton, and Heber ; or an 
Examination of the Course of Nature being interrupted by the 
Divine Government. 8vo. London: 1830. 


yP.ueEreE isa chapter in Ferguson’s Institutes of Moral Philo- 

sophy, on the diversity of opinions concerning the morality 
of external actions, and on the difference of choice which obtains 
among the parties interested. * The widow in Europe,’ he ob- 
serves, ‘ desires to have a good settlement made by her deceased 
‘ husband; in India, she desires to be burnt on his funeral pile.’ 
It may be observed, however, that loosely as the Eastern nations 
hang to life, (so that suicide is rather a Chinese vice than a 
Roman virtue,) nevertheless, the individual ladies of Hindostan 
are not always purely volunteers. Women are substantial mem- 
bers of the Western public; and the two publics of the East and 
West are principally answerable for this supposed variance in 
female taste. At the same time, this contrast, striking as it is, 
will hardly justify the inference of any positive dislike in Euro- 
pean husbands to sacrifices and martyrs on these occasions. It 
is the capital part of the sentence only, against which a prejudice 
exists among us. Indeed, even this distinction might easily be 
in danger. The sex has itself recently manifested so much 
honest female fanaticism upon this very point, that we are con- 
vinced the slightest encouragement on the part of our Bramins 
was alone wanting. In which event the /ex loci would have 
been construed to have followed the widow of our Indian bishop 
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from the Ganges tothe Thames; and the New Police could hardly 
have prevented the celebration of a compulsory Suétee in front 
of the great entrance to St Paul’s. On this occasion, instead 
of the old combustible materials, (the ‘twelve vast French 
‘ romances, neatly gilt,’ which have been long the appropriate 
burnt-offering to a profaner Cupid,) a very sufficient Koorh, it is 
imagined, might have been constructed out of the unsold copies 
of the two ponderous quartos which Mrs Heber has substituted 
in consecration of her husband’s memory. 

We are far from meaning to insinuate, that these volumes 
are fit for nothing but to be burnt. At the same time, when 
reduced to a tenth of their actual bulk, they will be rendered 
infinitely more useful, as well as interesting. In their present 
size and structure, they would have been, under the most 
favourable circumstances, a rather unreasonable attempt on the 
pockets and patience of the public. A considerable portion of 
their substance is so much mere addition to weight and price, 
and nothing else—rather encumbering than embalming the 
memory which they overlay. This determination to regard the 
quantity more than the quality of the contents, can also alone 
account for the indiscriminate publication of so much ordinary 
correspondence ; the greater part of which, (however sensibly 
and amiably written, and what could Heber write otherwise ?) 
it would have been no injury to his fame, to have left within 
the privileged circle of private friendship. In one or two in- 
stances, a more serious objection applies. About some feel- 
ings of a retired domestic nature, there is a reserve and a sanc- 
tity which allow the veil only to be lifted up on solemn occa- 
sions, and with a trembling hand. Among these letters, one 
is, we perceive, indorsed ‘ To my dear wife, in case of my 
‘death.’ It requests her ‘ to be comforted concerning him, to 
‘ bear his loss patiently, and to trust in the Almighty to raise 
‘ up friends, and give food and clothing to herself and children.’ 
Any one who had seen an advertisement to this effect, must 
surely have exclaimed, An enemy hath done this! or would in- 
terpret the notice into a scandalous expedient for extorting 
money by purchasing suppressions. The greater the importance 
which we attach to private letters, as constituting the only basis 
of by far the most valuable kind of biography, and as being in 
themselves one of the most delightful species of composition, 
(the family circle, the undress and confidential part of literature, ) 
so much the more strongly do we feel called upon to protest 
against an example which might bring the publication of almost 
all original correspondence into disrepute. The imprudence of 
executors, or something worse, in such as have had more of the 
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vulture than the jackdaw in their nature, has already compelled 
many a man of genius, when upon his deathbed, to burn with- 
out reserve every scrap of paper within his reach. There is 
only one additional precaution, (and this Lord Chesterfield pro- 
bably would have taken, could he have foreseen what happened, ) 
that of calling in his letters. If the public should be once re- 
volted by indiscretions arising from want of judgment or of 
feeling in cases of this description, the delicate and right-minded 
relations of eminent men cannot be long trusted to rely on their 
own impressions. They will become discouraged and alarmed ; 
and finallyshrink from encountering a prejudice which, like most 
other prejudices, is not likely to take the trouble of distinguishing. 
Thus weshall be all losers. The observer who delights in the moral 
and metaphysical anatomy of man, as well as the enthusiast, 
who loves to draw nearer and nearer to the presence of that 
excellence, which ‘ though dead yet speaketh,’ will find them- 
selves deprived of the most natural opportunities of studying 
the noblest specimens of the human heart in our public schools. 
A delicate sensibility, or at least forbearance, is expected from 
individuals. It will never do for private persons to follow the 
precedent of that prudent corporation, the Dean and Chapter of 
St Paul’s, and convert the mausoleum of the dead into a pano- 
rama for raising money. 

The other work, Zhe Last Days of Heber, consists of ex- 
tracts from a private journal kept by Mr Robinson, the present 
Archdeacon of Madras—a chaplain worthy of such a master. 
It extends over the few months during which he accompanied 
the missionary Bishop on an Episcopal visitation, or rather pil- 
grimage, to Ceylon and the southern part of this imperial dio- 
cese. Accordingly, it is in close connexion with, and indeed 
forms a most affecting supplement to, Heber’s own journal of 
his earlier tour through the northern provinces. It is by no 
means creditable to the discernment, taste, or charity of our 
religious exclusives, that their criticisms on the tone of the 
Bishop’s personal narrative, made this second publication neces- 
sary, for the sake both of truth and of rational piety. In vain had 
the general reader been delighted to find at last, a book on India, 
which he could read and understand. Its lively and familiar 
sketches of scenery and manners were in some degree what the 
journey itself would have been—a journey over the most classical 
part of India, made in the company of Heber. The sense of this 
sweet companionship was the charm of every page, and atoned 
at first even with ex-collectors and retired judges, forsuch defi- 
ciencies in knowledge as a long civilian residence only can supply. 
In the meantime, a considerable portion of the serious world was 
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heard murmuring their disappointment in no very under tone. 
They recognised there the hundred talents, attainments, and 
endearing qualities of the scholar and the gentleman. But, 
finding few traces of the peculiar colouring,—that ‘ dim religious 
‘light’ in which they insist that every subject, at all seasons, and 
in all places, should alike be clothed,—they broadly intimated 
their apprehensions, that the overflowing accomplishments both 
of his heart and understanding, were little better than brilliant 
weaknesses, if not splendid sins. 

There are times when any man whose opinions are thought 
worth enquiring about, must embrace a party, or expect to lead 
the life of a flying-fish, which, as exclusively attached to neither 
element, the albatross pursues if it ventures into the air, and 
the dolphin is watching for in case it drops into the sea. The 
tactics of church politics are in this respect not one whit more 
charitable than lay. Heber had the misfortune (to a man of 
unaffected piety it is a great one) to live in an age when a friend 
to religion was in less estimation and request than a religious 
partisan. What could our jealous factions do with a divine, 
who, whilst he was elevated by a true heavenly-mindedness 
above any possible prevaricating subjection of religious to mere 
ecclesiastical considerations, remained at the same time so far 
master of himself, as never, in the fervour and fever of the most 
excited devotion, to forget either benevolence and moderation, 
or simplicity and good taste? Under these circumstances, the 
only approximation in his behalf, on which the fanatics of both 
sides could meet, was a sort of neutral position, of mixed admi- 
ration and suspicion, whence he was occasionally lauded, and 
occasionally fired upon, by both. His remark on the dilemmas 
among which he had to pilot, in writing a review of Southey’s 
Life of Wesley, shows that he was not insensible to the personal 
disadvantage of being less fierce and foolish than the greater 
part of his profession. ‘ It is no easy matter to give Wesley his 
* due praise, at the same time that I am to distinguish all that 
‘ was blameable in his conduct and doctrines; and it is a very 
‘ difficult matter indeed to write on such a subject at all, with- 
‘ out offending one or both of the two fiercest and foolishest 
‘ parties that ever divided a church—the High Churchmen and 
‘the Evangelicals.’ Accordingly, he was at different times 
equally misunderstood and misrepresented in opposite directions. 
As often as either party discovered that he would not go all 
lengths with them, they concluded he must of course be in the 
interest of their opponents. An ingenuous simplicity of pur- 
pose left him in this perplexity none of the ordinary evasions of 
more crafty politicians, either by nominal compromise, or in 
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conniving silence. A diffidence and yielding facility of temper- 
ament have been imputed to him as defects for government ; 
but very unreasonably; for, however invidious or painful the 
occasion, he is found, throughout these volumes, uniformly and 
readily avowing his real opinions, with a manliness derived 
from a nobler source than mere constitutional courage. There 
are no signs of shrinking, whether in his parish or his diocese, 
from the honest discharge of what he feels to be a duty. When 
that duty required it of him, we see him, as a parish priest, 
closing his pulpit against the Calvinist doctrines of the near 
relation of a respected friend and neighbour ; and afterwards, as 
a prelate, maintaining ecclesiastic discipline among his guerilla 
clergy by the outstretched arm of earnest episcopal reproof. 
Thus, too, could neither love of ease nor temporal fear or favour 
keep him over his books, when an enlightened conviction called 
him openly to declare himselfin favour of Roman Catholic eman- 
cipation, as the friend of religious liberty; or to attend at a 
Bible Society, as the friend of religious truth. 

Heber, fellow of a college, and a clergyman of the Church 
of England, had, at starting, disdained to truckle to the narrow 
prejudices of his university and his order. Later in life, after 
it was notorious that without a temporising apostasy, no degree 
of genius or virtue was title good enough for the English Bench 
of Bishops, he had the moral courage to keep his ground; and 
whilst bitterer and bolder spirits quailed, he refused to qualify 
for the purple by abjuring the liberal principles of his youth. 
As regards the ordinary dispensers of church preferment, the 
sacrifice of merit to favouritism and to jobbing, to family pro- 
vision and election interests, has been hitherto too much a mat- 
ter of every-day occurrence to allow it to be truly said, ‘ Heber 
‘ alone escaped their judging eye.’ It is not the less a fact, that 
his Benefice was a family living; his Lincoln’s Inn Preachership 
was by the nomination of lawyers; his Bishopric, in partibus 
infidelium, was the gift of private friendship, which happened to 
preside at the India Board at the time. The man, of whom the 
universities and parsonages of England now acknowledge that 
they have so much reason to be proud, was thus left to the acci- 
dental patronage of laymen, and was almost to the last every 
thing but disowned by his most powerful brethren in the esta- 
blishment which he loved. 

A sort of professional excommunication was the understood 
penalty, within so recent a period, of a liberal and independent 
course. Heber had a spirit which would gladly undergo it, 
rather than bring himself to look on Christianity as a concern 
of no higher dignity than the rules and revenues of a monastery. 
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On the other hand, the dissatisfaction to which we have alluded, 
as latterly breaking out against him from the opposite quarter 
of the heavens—from the extreme left—must, in one sense, have 
been more painful, as being connected with more important 
principles. For the difference on which it rested relates not 
to the temporary policy of any single church, but grows out 
of the very groundwork of all religious character. Notwith- 
standing the late Mr Butterworth had ‘ thanked God for such a 
‘ man,’ the Bishop’s complexion and habits were soon represented 
to be not sufficiently and spiritually severe. The thunders of his 
own pulpit at Calcutta were on one occasion indecently turned 
against himself. On the posthumous publication of his Journal, 
the reproach was resumed and deepened. The martyr crown of 
Trichinopoly was spoken of as though it were only some vulgar 
mitre—Ely or Exeter—things which, time out of mind, have 
been the traditional pay of a boroughmonger’s tutor, or the 
bribe of a prime minister’s factious and servile tool. 

On the whole, Heber contrived to live down most of the sus- 
picions of his High Church brethren. In reply to the Evan- 
gelicals, we have welcomed therefore, with great delight, the 
appearance of Mr Robinson’s Diary, since almost every sentence 
in it is a refutation of their most precipitate and uncharitable 
surmises. In such a case, the existence of any evidence to con- 
tradict was very improbable. It is owing to two accidental 
circumstances. First, that the Bishop should have fallen in at 
the spot, on his second visitation, with a chaplain, who entered 
so thoroughly into his character and his views. Next, that a 
family correspondence, carried on as a journal by this chaplain, 
should have occasioned incidentally the preservation of these 
touching memorials of the labour and the love under which his 
strength was visibly consuming. He himself had made no re- 
cord of his zeal. A deep piety was (and always had been from 
his childhood) so natural to him, that he seems to have been in 
a great degree unconscious of its force. Besides, his sweet and 
humble temper precluded every thing which could look like 
exaggeration or display. Itis the characteristic of devotional no 
less than of every other class of feelings, that when in their 
highest state of confidence and perfection, they work easily and 
silently, as the most exquisite machinery will move with the 
least noise. The most exacting religionist, on reading this sim- 
ple notice of their proceedings and conversation day by day, 
must admit, that if Heber did not himself compel all his ener- 
gies and feelings to flow in one single channel, or put this part 
of his character prominently forward on all occasions, or steep 
every thought in the peculiar hue of Scriptural expression, it 
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was from some more creditable cause than an indifference con- 
cerning the prospects of Christianity in the East, and that apos- 
tolical vocation to which he had been called. A misapprehen- 
sion, which could lead to such injustice, ought surely to make his 
censors pause over their presumptuous criteria of righteousness 
as tested by this species of abstinence, or by that form of speech ; 
and might teach them to leave off thanking God that they are 
not like the publicans around them. But it would serve a still 
better purpose, in case the contrast of the two different schemes 
of Christian life and conduct, out of which this misconception 
has arisen, should induce them to revise the grounds on which 
such a diversity can exist. This consideration has directed our 
attention to the judicious and elegant essays on the religion of 
three celebrated individuals, as appropriately distinguished un- 
der the description of the despondency of Cowper, the enthu- 
siasm of Newton, and the religion of Heber. It is accordingly 
to the points of view raised by so seasonable a comparison, that 
we shall confine our observations on Heber’s Life. 

The practical part of religion is that which comprises the 
relation of man to God. It is the greatest of all subjects. Instead 
of it being true that the contents of revelation require a pros- 
tration of reason, in no subject of human enquiry is a calm and 
entire possession of the understanding more absolutely necessary. 
For, the reasonableness of the terms of that relation, as they are 
understood to be declared in revelation, is a point which every 
one (or he abdicates in this instance his duty as an intelligent 
creature) is bound to ascertain when called on for his belief. 
Among the rival claims set up under a hundred different reli- 
gions—or under a hundred different interpretations of a religion 
thus rendered only nominally the same—there is no other method 
by which this can be ascertained but by the exercise of the 
understanding. Whosoever means to be any thing more than the 
slave of accident, is required, on two accounts especially, to take 
this trouble. First, in respect of the immediate influence which 
so powerful an agent as religion, under whatever form it is recei- 
ved, must exert on the happiness of man in his present state of 
existence. Next, in consequence of the fact (admitted by the 
most celebrated writers), that the reasonableness of a religion 
must be assumed, as an indispensable condition of its truth. In 
the temper of the present age, not a minute’s hearing could be 
obtained for Christianity in any parish in Great Britain, were 
the duty of persecution,—so familiar to our ancestors, whether 
called Roman Catholics, Covenanters, or Puritans,—still insisted 
upon, as being ‘ part and parcel’ of the Gospel of Peace. The 
fiercest spirit among us would shrink from a text of Scripture 
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that was steeped in human blood. Unfortunately, where the 
exaggeration or misconception of religious truth does not extend 
to life or limb, an ample sphere is still outstanding, within which 
a considerable latitude is left for breaking down much of the 
substantial usefulness of virtue, and of the charities of private 
life. In religious opinions, as in every other case, when calcu- 
lating cause and effect, it is necessary to keep the subject matter 
of the experiment, as pure and unmixed from all other co-ope- 
rating circumstances as possible. No species of criterion should 
be neglected: but characters of superior station, ability, and 
education, are exposed to a great variety of counteracting and 
modifying influences. Religion finds the body of the people ina 
simpler state; and, where it acts on them at all, has them more 
exclusively to itself; also, as they form the immense majority, 
the more conclusive view of this part of the experiment is the 
effect which different representations of religion seem to make 
on this, by far the most important, class. 

The history of Olney is very curious, and, we cannot but 
think, very instructive. It is not only a classical spot as Cowper’s 
Olney, which every quaker (much to the honour of that most 
amiable sect) makes a point of visiting, if he comes within 
twenty miles of it. It may also be considered, in a great mea- 
sure, as an experimental vineyard, where the effects of Calvinism 
were to be tried under apparently the most favourable circum- 
stances,—that of the successive ministries of two such extraordi- 
nary men as Newton and Scott. The result is most remarkable. 
It appears by Newton’s Life, (p. 52,) that he received the parish 
in a good condition from his predecessors. Newton admits this 
expressly: ‘I have lived to bury the old crop on which any 
‘ dependence could be placed. I believe I should never have 
‘ left Olney, had not so incorrigible a spirit prevailed in a parish 
‘I had long laboured to reform.’ How strange it reads, that 
during sixteen years of exemplary earnestness, and with the sum 
of L.3000, which the munificence of Mr Thornton enabled bim 
to distribute in private charity, the place should have gone to 
such utter degeneracy and ruin in his hands, and he himself have 
become the object of such vehement personal unpopularity, that 
on the 5th of November, his house would have been in danger, 
if the people had not been literally bought off! Whilst this fact 
stares us in the face, must there not be an error, as well as sin- 
gular self-complacency, in appealing so confidently to St Paul, 
and in talking so contemptuously of good sort of inefficient minis- 
ters? By what test can we try the merit of opposite systems, 
but by their fruits? And by what other fruits than their prac- 
tical efficiency in the improvement of the human heart ? 
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The following extract from Scott’s Life, will show the condi- 
tion in which the parish eventually passed out of Newton’s hands : 
‘Olney, notwithstanding its having been favoured with the 
‘ residence and labours of Mr Newton during sixteen years, was 
‘ by no means, when my father removed to it, a very inviting 
‘scene of ministerial service. Indeed, the temper manifested 
‘ when a successor was to be appointed to Mr Newton, cannot 
‘fail to surprise and offend us; and ought certainly, as my 
‘ father intimates, to be borne in mind when his ministry there 
‘is under consideration. Olney, at that period, was a much 
‘ divided place; the people were full of religious notions—of 
‘ that “ knowledge which puffeth up,” while the ‘ love that edi- 
‘ fieth” was comparatively rare. There were, no doubt, many 
‘ excellent characters among them; but, in general, the religion 
‘ of the place was far from being of a sufficiently practical cha- 
‘racter; and it cannot be doubted, that the exquisite candour 
‘ and tenderness of Mr Newton’s temper, had failed of adequately 
‘ counteracting the existing tendency of things. Many, indeed, 
‘ were nursed up to a morbid delicacy of feeling, which could 
‘ not bear the faithful application of scriptural admonitions, even 
‘ by his gentle hand, without expostulation and complaint.’ 

These consequences are so little chargeable on Newton’s gene- 
ral temper and character, that Mr Cecil says, had he attempted 
to preach in his old age longer than he did, a great part of his 
congregation would have assembled, were it only for the plea- 
sure they had in seeing his person. Cowper’s expression is still 
more striking, and makes it difficult to understand how the 
conciliating disposition, which it attributes to him, had not 
exercised a greater influence in counteracting whatever evil ten- 
dencies might have grown up under his doctrine. ‘ A people,’ 
he writes to Newton, ‘ will love a minister, if a minister seems 
* to love his people. The old maxim, simile agit‘in simile, is 
‘in no case more exactly verified; therefore you were beloved 
‘at Olney; and if you preached to the Chickasaws and Chac- 
‘ taws, you would be equally beloved by them.’ 

Mr Scott accounts for the internal state in which he found Ol- 
ney on his arrival, by a variety of causes. ‘ There are above two 
‘ thousand inhabitants in this town, almost all Calvinists, even 
‘ the most debauched of them, the Gospel having been preached 
‘among them for a number of years by a variety of preachers, 
‘ statedly and occasionally, sound and unsound, in church and 
‘meeting. The inhabitants are become, like David, wiser than 
‘ their teachers; that is, they think themselves so, and, in an 
* awful manner, have learned to abuse Gospel notions to stupify 
‘ their consciences, vindicate their sloth and wickedness, and 
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‘shield off conviction.’ He adds, ‘as for myself, I am very 
* unpopular in this town, and preach, in general, to very small 
‘ congregations.’ He speaks in his narrative to the same effect, 
when looking back on his ministry at Olney. If blessed by the 
conversion of many, it was, on the whole, bowed down by a load 
of unpopularity, which made the thought of his spending his 
days there painful; and, at the same time, raised a powerful bar 
to his obtaining any other situation. Not only did Cowper never 
hear him preach, ‘ neither did Mrs Unwin, nor their more re- 
‘ spectable friends.’ It is disheartening to see the course of this 
eminent person, wading on, according to his own account, 
through such a series of discouragements and failures in his 
experiments to ‘ do a little good in this mischievous, miserable, 
‘ deluded, ungodly world.’ Such did he apparently find his life 
in London, both in the pulpit and in society. In his retire- 
ment at Aston, to the last, he complains that his people continue 
to leave him; and that all the plans which he had devised, 
seemed wholly to fail in respect of keeping together even 
those who had received their first religious impressions under 
his ministry. ‘It seems to me as hopeless as to give the farmer 
‘ counsel how he may use his fan, and yet not lessen the heap 
‘ of corn and chaff on his barn-floor.’ Scott was quite aware of 
the most prominent cause of his failures. ‘I have a most deep 
‘ and heartfelt conviction of the truth and importance of those 
‘ peculiarities which have hitherto made me unpopular.’ He had 
sufficient procf in the change of his pulpit from one place to 
another, that this cause was, in its nature, neither temporary 
nor local. As long, however, as the consequence of this expe- 
rience was, not the revisal of his opinions, but a deeper impres- 
sion of their truth, and a deeper distrust of all, ‘ whose hearts, as 
‘well as heads, were Arminian,’ his straightforward and faith- 
ful style of preaching, would naturally go on narrowing the 
circle of his practical usefulness, year by year. How little he 
was disposed to rely on convictions, or the fruit of prayer in 
others, is plain from the declaration, that both Newton and him- 
self were driven from Olney by prayer-meetings. Yet his 
Force of Truth is composed on the personal supposition, that 
prayer and conviction may be assumed as infallible guides. 
At the close of twenty years after its first publication, his 
confidence had become only more rootedly ‘ assured, that the 
‘ doctrines recommended in it, were the grand and distinguishing 
‘ peculiarities of genuine Christianity.’ It is a strange power of 
looking at one side only, that an intense confidence in these pecu- 
liarities, increasing to his dying day, should be confidently ap- 
pealed to as a testimony of their truth; instead of their admitted 
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unpopularity (that is, their real general impracticableness) ever 
suggesting to him a contrary doubt. ‘I have little objection,’ 
he says elsewhere, ‘ to the doctrine or to the spirit of the Atha- 
‘nasian creed.’ There is an excellent criticism of Heber’s, 
in a letter to a young lady, upon the real merit of the sort of 
argument on which this Essay, since so widely circulated, pro- 
ceeds. Olney is not the only place where a cheap impression of 
this letter might be of considerable service. 

How different is the picture which Heber has left us of ¢ dear, 
‘dear Hodnet |’ Yet he may be thought to have had disadvan- 
tages to contend with, from which both Newton and Scott were 
free. Born and bred in the middle ranks of life, they must, on 
the one hand, have mixed more familiarly among the people, one 
of whom they were ; whilst, on the other, the influence derived 
from their professional aristocracy, must itself be heightened by 
the consideration that they had acquired it by its most ennobling 
titles. Heber incurred the double risk of being too genteel and 
too scholastic. The temptations to nepotism in the higher 
departments of the English church, are serious evils (were 
there none besides) belonging to the gross inequalities in 
its preferment. In the relatives of its Bishops may be again too 
often recognised the sons of Eli. Owing to the number of 
benefices which are left in the hands of private patrons, or 
attached to the conventual establishments of the universities, a 
farther proportion of incumbents is recruited from a class either 
originally little likely to take pleasure in the various duties of a 
parish; or else unfitted for them by that most disqualifying of 
all existences—the habits of a college. The squire’s younger 
brother and the college fellow (persons usually either above or 
beside their work) are among the least desirable ministers which 
a parish can receive. Heber was, however, both. In this point 
of view, it adds considerably to his merit, to observe how com- 
pletely an affectionate nature, and a deep sense of duty, enabled 
him to get the better of these peculiar dangers. To be sure, as 
far as the Jatter is concerned, it is the monastic common room re- 
sidence which spoils; and young as he went off, he can scarcely 
be said to have resided. 

On taking orders in 1807, he was instituted, at the early age 
of twenty-four, to the family living of Hodnet. He had been 
its rector sixteen years, when he resigned it for the bishopric of 
Calcutta. A letter is preserved, describing the amiable and 
solemn feelings with which he undertook the charge. His 
pure and eager mind could not afterwards but fluctuate from 
time to time between encouragement and disappointment, as he 
watched for the marks of spiritual advancement in the people, 
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of whose souls he had to render an account. The tears and 
prayers by which the departure of their shepherd was solemnized, 
as an event and a misfortune, by the flock, whom his voice was 
to lead no more to the sacred hills of Zion, are no unsatisfactory 
testimony in favour of this result. They make a parting scene 
which ought to console us even when we think of the last days 
at Olney. God forbid that we should be thought to throw an 
imputation on names so justly venerable as those of Newton and 
of Scott! The higher that they personally ought to stand, the 
worse are the inferences to be drawn against the system which 
they preached. It is not the less a comfort to find that we can- 
not be called on to believe human nature and its corruption to 
be entirely answerable, and utterly without excuse, because 
Newton and Scott had to abandon in despair an insubordinate 
and incorrigible parish. The influence obtained by Heber 
proves the contrary. It is not so difficult for a clergyman to be 
popular, or even to be beloved. We thoroughly understand the 
shame under which Heber compared the gratitude of his 
parishioners with his humble sense of his own services. There 
was nosmall pleasure, and at the same time no unworthy pride, 
in the feelings, which, whilst he was taking leave, called to mind 
so frequently this natural stanza :— 
‘ I’ve heard of hearts unkind—kind deeds 
With scorn or hate returning ; 
Alas! the gratitude of man 
Has oftener left me mourning.’ 


Our first extract is from the letter which we have above 
alluded to. It is addressed to Mr Thornton, at the period, and 
on the subject, of his taking holy orders. There is about it 
a spirit of good faith which would have satisfied even Milton, 
that he was religiously purposing not to watch over God’s fold 
as a hireling, or climb into it as a thief :— 


‘I was beginning to perplex myself with several useless doubts, 
which had once almost frightened me from taking priest's orders. ‘The 
more I read of the Scriptures, the more I am convinced that John 
Calvin, and his master, St Augustine, were miserable theologians ; 
but I hope I am not deceiving myself in the idea that I may still 
conscientiously subscribe to the articles, which may well, I think, 
admit an Arminian interpretation. Episcopius thought so even of the 
rules of doctrine in Holland. I hope I am not wrong. I had no 
doubts of this sort when I took deacon’s orders ; but I have since met 
with a little work, by a man whom they call here an “ Evangelical 
preacher,” (allow me still to dislike this use of the word,) who has 
deduced from our liturgy, doctrines enough to frighten one. I hope 
aud trust for God's guidance ; pray for me, my dear friend, that I may 
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have my eyes open to the truth, whatever it may be ; that no interest 
may warp me from it; and that if it pleases God that I persevere in 
His ministry, I may undertake the charge with a quiet mind and good 
conscience. This is now my purpose; may it be profitable to myself 
and to many.’ 


The next letter introduces us to his immediate feelings upon 
entering practically on his duties as a parish priest :— 

‘I purposely delayed writing to you till I had had some little ex- 
perience of my new situation as parish priest, and my feelings under 
it. With the first I have every reason to be satisfied ; my feelings are, 
I believe, the usual ones of young men who find themselves enterin 
into the duties of a profession, in which their life is to be spent. Thad 
no new discoveries to make in the character of my people, as I had 
passed the greater part of my life among them. They received me 
with the same expressions of good-will as they had shown on my 
return to England; and my volunteers and myself (for we are still 
considered as inseparable) were again invited to a féte champétre. Of 
course my first sermon was numerously attended ; and though tears 
were shed, I could not attribute them entirely to my eloquence, for 
some of the old servants of the family began crying before I had spoken 
a word. I will fairly own that the cordiality of these honest people, 
which at first elated and pleased me exceedingly, has since been the 
occasion of some very serious and melancholy reflections. It is really 
an appalling thing to have so high expectations formed of a young 
man’s future conduct. But even this has not so much weight with 
me, as a fear that I shall not return their affection sufficiently, or pre- 
serve it in its present extent, by my exertions and diligence in doing 
good. God knows, I have every motive of affection and emulation to 
animate me; and have no possible excuse for a failure in my duty. 
The Methodists in Hodnet are, thank God, not very numerous, and I 
hope to diminish them still more; they are, however, sufficiently nu- 
merous to serve as a spur to my emulation.’ 


Eighteen months later, he had become more intimately alive 
to the distance at which the reformation of bad habits must 
follow the sanguine wishes of a zealous pastor :— 


‘ I have reason to believe that both my conduct and my sermons 
are well liked, but I do not think any great amendment takes place in 
my hearers. My congregations are very good, and the number of 
communicants increases. The principal faults of which I have to 
complain are, occasional drunkenness, and, after they have left church, 
a great disregard of Sunday. You know my notions respecting the 
obligation of the Christian Sabbath are by no means strict ; but I have 
seen much mischief arise from its neglect, and have been taking some 
pains to prevent it. By the assistance, I may say advice, of one of 
the churchwardens, a very worthy and sensible, though plain farmer, 
the shopkeepers have been restrained from selling on Sundays; and 
I have persuaded the innkeepers to sign an agreement, binding them- 
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selves under a five-guinea forfeiture not to allow drinking on that day. 
But though the wealthy farmers and women are generally orderly,— 
the young labourers are a dissolute set, and I have not so much in- 
fluence with them now as I had when I wastheir captain. It is a mis- 
fortune to me, in so wide a parish, that I am slow at remembering 
either names or faces, which is a very useful talent.’ 

A little later, he adds :— 

‘ My parish goes on, I think and hope, rather on the mending 
hand, particularly in respect to the observance of Sunday ; and, what 
is also perceptible, in an increasing desire to have comfort and advice 
from me when they are sick, which was chiefly only when they were 
at extremity.’ 

Young clergymen who are naturally anxious to see the seed 
which they are sowing instantly spring up into blossom, and bear 
fruit, may be satisfied by the example of Heber, that they ought 
not to be discouraged by the appearance of a progress so slow, as 
to seem at times almost stationary. Still less should they allow 
the impressions of a moment of despondency to survive the 
moment. He had been five years faithfully employed, when, in 
1813, he writes thus to Mr Thornton :— 


‘ It is very foolish, perhaps; but I own I sometimes think that I am 
not thrown into that situation of life for which I am best qualified. I 
am in a sort of half-way station, between a parson and a squire ; con- 
demned, in spite of myself, to attend to the duties of the latter, while 
yet I neither do nor can attend to them sufficiently ; nor am I quite 
sure that even my literary habits are well suited to the situation of a 
country clergyman. I have sometimes felt an unwillingness in quit- 
ting my books for the care of my parish; and have been tempted to 
fancy that, as my studies are scriptural, I was not neglecting my duty. 
Yet I must not, and cannot deceive myself; the duties which I am 
paid to execute have certainly the first claim on my attention; and 
while other pursuits are my amusement, these are properly my calling. 
Probably, had I not been a scholar, other pursuits, or other amuse- 
ments, would have stepped in, and I should have been exposed to 
equal or greater temptations; but, I confess, when I consider how 
much I might have done, and how little, comparatively, I have done 
in my parish, I sometimes am inclined to think that a fondness for 
study is an unfortunate predilection for one who is the pastor of so 
many people. The improvement of my parish does not correspond to 
those pleasant dreams with which I entered on my office. My neigh- 
bours profess to esteem me; but an easy temper will, in this respect, 
go agreat way. I write sermons, and have moderately good congre- 
gations ; but not better than I had on first commencing my career. ‘The 
schools, &c. which I projected, are all comparatively at a stand still; 
and I am occasionally disposed to fancy that a man cannot attend to 
two pursuits at once, and that it will be at length necessary to burn 
my books, like the early converts to Christianity; and, since Provi- 
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dence has called me to a station which so many men regard with envy, 
to give my undivided attention to the duties which it requires. Pos- 
sibly, for I will own that I am in a gloomy humour, I exaggerate cir- 
cumstances ; but a day seldom passes without my being more or less 
affected by them. On the whole, perhaps, such repinings at the imper- 
fect manner in which our duties are performed, are necessary parts of 
our discipline, and such as we can never hope to get rid of.’ 

How much of this feeling was attributable to some slight in- 
disposition or other circumstances, independent of his position 
and successful discharge of his duties, may be conjectured from 
the cheerfulness of the next letter, written after a three months’ 
absence. Every (even the most cynical) looker-on will allow, 
that these are the cases in which the holyday, under the Resi- 
dence Act, is excellently bestowed. It will never be grudged, 
on these occasions, by a parish, as long as conscience is a 
little attended to in the enjoyment of it, as well as law. 


‘I yesterday found myself restored to my usual scene of duties and 
interests, which I find considerably endeared to me by this temporary 
cessation. I was, I own, before our late excursion, growing listless, 
and almost discontented with my situation, and the little apparent 
good which my exertions brought about. I am now, I trust, cured; 
at least, I feel no small degree of my original sanguine disposition 
returning, and could even fancy that I was listened to with more atten- 
tion yesterday than I attracted during the spring. This is, perhaps, 
mere fancy; but the same feeling has thrown a sort of charm over 
many of the objects which had lost their value, from my being accus- 
tomed to them ; and from my pulpit, and my new building, down to 
the little domestic arrangements of my present habitation, and the 
‘* desiderato requiescere in lecto,’ 1 find every thing more comfortable 
than when I lett it. This stimulus to my spirits, | owe to my late 
excursion. 

During the ten following years which Heber passed at Hod- 
net, he perfected, by exercise, in this comparatively humble 
sphere, those virtues which were destined to acquire for him 
afterwards, as Bishop of the East, the reverence and the love of 
thousands who never saw him. He won on the confidence of 
the human heart in his village, as over our Indian empire, in the 
self-same way. There was the same simplicity of nature—the 
same deep and unpretending, almost unconscious, piety—the 
same sympathy with happiness, as long as innocent, from what- 
ever source, and in whatever form. There was the same com- 
bination of high qualities, and the same moderation in opinions, 
without which any single excellence of moral affection, or of 
intellectual endowment, may become only an instrument of 
misery to its possessor, and to all within its reach. 

He received, on leaving Hodnet, a piece of plate from hig 
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parishioners. It was presented to him the day on which he 
preached his farewell Sermon. Its inscription expressed their 
hope, that it might remind him, in a far distant land, of those 
who would never cease to think of his virtues with affection, 
and of his loss with regret. The list of subscribers contained 
the names, not alone of the wealthy, but of a number of the 
very poorest class, whose sixpences and twopences were a sacri- 
fice out of their humble means, and must have been the most 
acceptable and endearing circumstance of the whole. His own 
notice of this occurrence is equally creditable to all parties. 


‘ This mark of their good-will, in times like the present, is very 
gratifying and affecting ; and it is by no means the only one which [ 
have met with. In my visits to different cottages, and in conversa- 
tions with the labourers in the fields, and by the road-side, the tears 
have been more than once or twice conjured up into my eyes by their 
honest expressions of good-will, and prayers for my welfare. I cer- 
tainly did not expect to feel so painfully, as I have done, my approach- 
ing separation from my parish ; nor was I at all aware of the degree of 
regard which these good and kind-hearted people appear to have 
entertained for me. God bless them! I cannot help feeling ashamed 
of an affection which I have so imperfectly deserved !’ 


Such are the opposite accounts which these distinguished 
ministers had to settle with their respective congregations. As 
the failure in the former case cannot be explained by any ori- 
ginal difference between the circumstances of the two parishes, 
or by any supposed inferiority in ability, piety, or virtue in their 
pastors, there seems no sufficient dertium quid, to which this 
striking contrast can be so justly referred, as to the opposite 
schools of religion in which Olney and Hodnet were brought 
up. This single cause, however, is one, which (although subject 
to a hundred modifications in every instance where it exists) 
is, in itself, completely adequate to the effect. If Newton and 
Heber had changed their posts for their sixteen years of service, 
we see no reason to conclude that Heber might not have re- 
tired from Olney, revered as a friend and father; nor that the 
fountain of Christian love would not have been turned into a 
disturbed and embittered course at Hodnet, when its pure waters 
were once medicated into a drug, and its peaceful flow broken 
into a torrent, under the unfortunate management of Newton. 

Individual temperament, and so many other circumstances, 
besides the religious opinions which a man may entertain, act 
on his own personal happiness, that the result in the instance of 
any single individual cannot be appealed to with the same con- 
fidence as in the case of numbers. There was an impetuosity 
of passion, and a vividness of imagination in Newton during his 
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worst days, as there was a power and resolution and a contempt 
of worldliness about Scott, which would carry them high over 
the rocks and shallows of ordinary existence, whatever system 
of faith they might technically embrace. The character of both, 
remarkable for its brightness as well as boldness, secured their 
keeping a clear sky over their own heads. In spite of occasional 
circuities or embarrassments, their native buoyancy and strength 
of purpose, would direct in their favour the impulses and ten- 
dencies of any creed, and bring them ultimately round to the 
winning side, 

A man with a spirit like that of Scott has the sources of hap- 
piness much within his own command. His father, a Lincoln- 
shire grazier, seems to have always made his home uncomfort- 
able to him. The notion of a shepherd lad entering into holy 
orders was especially scouted as a piece of ridiculous presump- 
tion, which could only end by bringing him on the parish. 
Young Scott, nevertheless, persisted in his resolution. Neither 
the rebukes of relations, nor the sneers of neighbours, nor the 
interruptions arising from the most laborious and dirty parts 
of his father’s business, prevented him from picking up the 
necessary professional education. At the age of twenty-six, he 
applied for ordination to his bishop in London, and was rejected. 
His subsequent tenets made him afterwards consider his state 
of mind at this period as irreligious. But the frankness with 
which he replied to the bishop’s personal interrogatories, proves 
at least his moral purity, and apparently no objection had been 
made to his divinity; in respect of which, his answers may be 
presumed to have been equally sincere. His notice of his return 
home evinces a union of high heroism ef purpose, and of patient 
intermediate self-command, such as is sure in the end of conquer- 
ing the world, or whatever else it may think worth conquering. 
‘ I travelled by a circuitous route a great part of the way on foot, 
‘ and the rest in various vehicles. At length I reached Braytoft, 
‘ after walking twenty miles in the forenoon; and having dined, 
‘I put off my clerical clothes, resumed my shepherd’s dress, 
‘and sheared eleven large sheep in the afternoon!’ At a later 
period, his scorn or rather dread of the temptations in worldly 
prosperity to create a worldly spirit, breaks out in the same com- 
manding strain. ¢ The spirit of the commercial world, having 
‘long corroded the professors of the gospel, is now making 
‘havoc among ministers. The plan of marrying rich wives, or 
¢ presiding over lucrative academies, would have made St Paul 
‘ dolefully ery out, All seek their own, not the things of Jesus 
‘ Christ. I have been nearly thirty-five years in orders; and, 
‘except during two years that I continued single, my regular 
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‘income as a minister would never defray more than half my 
* expenditure; yet, though often tried, 1 endeavoured to trust in 
* the Lord, and I have been provided for.’ It was in this gene- 
rous reliance that he was accustomed to call his charities seed 
corn. 

The practical sincerity of his opinions leads us to a trait as 
related by his son, which is rather new in family politics on 
such occasions. The evangelical clergy, whose success in marry- 
ing fortunes has become a proverb, must wince at it. ‘A 
* marriage with a rich wife is, I believe, what none of his 
* sons would have ventured to propose to him. Few things would 
* have alarmed him more for their safety, or more grieved him, 
‘ as a dereliction of the principles with which he had laboured to 
‘inspire them. Often have we heard him descant with satis- 
© faction on the case, I think, of Mr Walker of Truro, who 
‘ declined a connexion with a lady, in all other respects suit- 
* able, because she possessed L.10,000! and often mention the 
* sarcastic congratulation offered at a visitation, by a dignified 
‘ clergyman to an evangelical brother, who had married a lady 
‘ of fortune, “ Ay, ay, brother ——, we aim at the same object, 
‘ though we have our different ways of attaining it!” Hence, 
* when, many years ago, two young ladies of large fortune were 
€ placed under his care, it was one of his counsels to them, that 
* neither of them should marry a clergyman; For,” said he, 
‘ “if he is not a good one, he is not worthy of you; and, if he 
‘is a good one, you will spoil him.”’ This apprehension of 
a worldly spirit was not confined to its basest form, the love 
of money. ‘ He rejoiced with trembling at a very slight degree 
‘ of credit obtained by one of his sons at the university. To 
* the same son he also remarked, that though he did not tell him 
* so at the time, it had been one object in selecting his college, 
* to send him where he would not be likely to get a fellowship.’ 
What a noble, if somewhat extravagant, nature do these opinions 
and anecdotes declare ! 

Well may we feel justified in our former inference, that there 
must be something formidable indeed in those singularities of 
doctrine, which could prevent such a man from making converts, 
out of mere personal admiration and affection, among the great 
proportion of those who came into bis presence. Our present 
object is to show, that it is the tendency of a system which treats 
the human understanding as slightingly as it does the human 
heart, to put to no inconsiderable risk the personal happiness 
of even such a character as this. A life of unmerited perplexity 
and remorse may be the fatal consequence of religious exag- 
geration. Where any powers of reasoning exist, it is weary 
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work to keep treading under foot objections which must be as 
constantly recurring. It is in vain that a mind may devote itself, 
throughout its waking hours, almost solely to the study of the 
Scriptures. Whilst a forced unnatural state of sentiment and 
opinion is kept up, as it were, in garrison, and under arms, 
there will be a necessity of suppressing, by other resources 
than those of an antagonist kind of reason, the successive insur- 
rections which natural reason, do what we may, will continu- 
ally raise. Considerable time and struggle must be gone through 
before a powerful understanding can acquiesce in the duty of re- 
sisting such intellectual remonstrances as a temptation. ‘ Temp- 
‘tations follow tempers; and Satan has awfully prevailed 
‘against some persons of a reasoning turn of mind. Such 
‘ things used to harass me much more than they do at present, 
‘I would hope, because I take a better method of getting deli- 
‘ verance from them. In general, I consider them as tempta- 
‘tions to unbelief, contrary to the fullest proof conceivable ; the 
‘remains of the scepticism of our hearts, wrought upon by 
‘ satanical influence, as the waves of the sea are by the wind; 
‘and to be overcome only by the sword of the Spirit, which is 
‘ the word of God. Thus it is written.’ Scott continues in the 
same page, ‘I remember that just before I entered on my expo- 
‘ sition of the book of Job, I was much more exercised with such 
‘ temptations, arising from awful truths of scripture, and dispen- 
* sations of God, than at any time before or since ; and I have long 
‘ thought that this was permitted, among other things, in order 
‘to give me more realizing views of that awful subject, the 
* power and agency of evil spirits, than I before had; and that 
‘ it proved very useful to me in explaining that part of scripture.’ 

In respect of temptations, it may be observed, that he never 
seems to have been sufficiently aware what were his real 
trials both in mind and temper. The latter does appear to 
have been abundantly tried by the congregation and governors 
of the Lock. He lost irrecoverably much above half his audience, 
on a charge of Arminianism, when it turned out he was more 
decidedly Calvinistic than his critics. The son remembers his 
father’s utter astonishment on the discovery of this fact. The 
good man ‘ had not conceived it possible that men known in the 
‘ religious world could have allowed themselves boldly to take 
‘a side, and to talk loudly in favour of a system of which they 
‘ scarcely knew the outlines.’ The simplicity with which the 
son has preserved this anecdote, in the hope that it may be an 
instructive record to all governors of the Lock, and religious 
disputants in general, is worthy of his father’s original astonish- 
ment. Scott’s errors were certainly no want of knowledge of 
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his system. It is our moral, accordingly, that the system is 
responsible for having at times endangered his peace of mind 
to the full extent that was left within its power. Monstrous 
propositions conjure up monsters of unbelief. 

The final conversion of Scott, long tossed about by every 
wind of doctrine, was in his study. That of Newton took place 
at sea. Newton’s biography has all the incidents and the corsair 
character of a romance. In three several instances, the boat in 
which some accident only prevented him from going, was lost. 
His preservation from shipwreck and famine between Africa 
and Ireland, when the captain thought him Jonah, was about as 
wonderful. Not less so the two chances by which a companion, 
in one instance, cut down his hammock—in another, lighted 
a smoke on the slave coast for trade; with the result of which, 
the whole change in his after life seemed mysteriously linked. 
These were the events of a youth of headstrong and unbridled pas- 
sions, who afterwards rose from the depths of moral and even 
physical degradation, to high religious eminence. They are 
sufficient to account, even in an ordinary character, for the 
existence of a feeling like Glendower’s, that the subject of them 
was marked out as an extraordinary man. But his character 
was no ordinary one. It swept with equal violence through all 
extremes. For, that which ought to have been kept as the ex- 
tremes and the exceptions, are the very stuff which his whole 
being was made of. The lady whom he afterwards married, 
he fell in love with on a chance visit, when she was fourteen 
years old. During the seven next years, his idolatry of her 
remained almost his only virtue. Three years after his mar- 
riage, not hearing from her when in the West Indies, he ima- 
gines that she must be dead, and feels ‘ some severe symptoms 
‘ of that mixture of pride and madness, commonly called a broken 
‘ heart.’ When her death occurred at a later period, he was able 
himself to preach her funeral sermon on the following Sunday. 
After his conversion, he continued to see nothing in slave-dealing 
inconsistent with Christianity. Mr Cecil observes, that he had not 
the least scruple about the lawfulness of the slave trade, which he 
considered as the appointment of Providence, respectable and profit- 
able ; and only regretted that the management of so many bolts 
and shackles made his employment rather that of a gaoler. So 
fierce, however, still remained the nature of his ungovernable 
temperament, that he felt obliged to keep himself on water diet, 
as a security for the persons of his female slaves. Notwithstand- 
ing the nature of his employment, and the necessity of this pre- 
caution, he could describe himself as ‘ never knowing sweeter or 
* more frequent hours of divine communion,’ than in his two last 
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voyages to Guinea. Nor, on one of these occasions, could he 
find more acceptable amusement, whilst waiting for the crimps, 
than in making a religious paraphrase on some love verses of Pro- 
pertius, or, as he calls it, in restoring them to their right owner. 

Unfortunately, it is of the very essence of a religion, where 
feeling has knocked the balance weights of reason out of the 
scale, to abound in contradictions. Newton was undoubtedly 
in many respects as admirable as he was earnest and sincere. 
‘ I see in this world,’ he says, ‘ two heaps of human happiness 
‘and misery: now, if I can take the smallest bit from one heap, 
‘and add to the other, I carry a point.’ At eighty, urged to 
spare himself in the pulpit, * I cannot stop,’ (he cried, and 
raising his voice,) ‘ What! shall the old African blasphemer 
‘ stop while he can speak?” We cannot, however, conceal from 
ourselves theconviction that, for a preacher who has in charge the 
consciences of men, and whe undertakes to teach them how to 
live,—what they may do, and from what they must abstain,— 
judgment is a necessary qualification. It is not too much to 
require of a spiritual director, some knowledge of human nature, 
with a general power of discrimination between the different 
degrees of criminality or danger, in different actions and differ- 
ent courses of life. Whilst the confessional of Newton would 
have allowed his penitents the recreation of the middle pas- 
sage, and the cheapening the price of a fellow-creature, he 
must have excommunicated the weaker brethren who were 
attracted by an oratorio. Nothing can be cleverer or more in- 
tractably perverse than his sermon on Handel’s Commemoration. 
He can see in it nothing but the insane proceeding of criminals 
setting their judge’s message to music, and singing it for their 
diversion. A very picturesque sketch of this musical entertain- 
ment closes by the observation, ‘ Surely if such a case as I have 
‘ supposed could be found in real life, though I might admire 
‘the musical taste of these people, I should commiserate their 
‘ insensibility.’ This alarm at innocent accomplishments breaks 
out almost as curiously in a letter to a friend at Rome, whom 
he exhorts, by the example of Paul at Athens, not to let a 
taste for the arts interfere with the divine taste. The seven 
hills are in his eyes the desolate subject of that old prophetical 
denunciation,—‘ the voice of the musician shall not be heard in 
‘ thee, and the light of the candle shall no more be seen in thee.’ 
His own frame of mind certainly would not bave been the most 
appropriate for enjoying the splendid spectacle of the illumina- 
tion of St Peter’s, since, he says, that he should be thinking of 
that sentence and its execution, were he to see the cupola flaming 
with its lamps. 
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The language of no novel that we ever read, is more extrava- 
gantly false than his description of the world in which we live. 
Young persons, what is called seriously brought up, especially 
young ladies, are often worse provided with the commonest 
knowledge of human nature, and come out of their coterie into 
ordinary virtuous society with more to learn and unlearn con- 
cerning its condition, than so many nuns. We will extract a 
few practical aphorisms, which Mr Cecil thought it worth while 
to preserve, from Newton’s conversation, which Newton revised 
for publication. * A Christian in the world, is like a man who 
* has had a long intimacy with one whom at length he finds to 
‘ have been the murderer of a kind father; the intimacy, after 
§ this, will surely be broken.’ One ought scarcely to wonder at 
any views entertained concerning the next world by a person 
who can thus seriously misrepresent the present. ‘ I endeavour 
* to walk through the world as a physician goes through Bed- 
‘lam ; the patients make a noise, pester him with impertinence, 
¢ and hinder him in his business; but he does the best he can, 
‘and so gets through.’—‘ Too deep a consideration of eternal 
‘realities might unfit a man for his present circumstances. 
* Walking through St Barthoiomew’s Hospital, or Bedlam, must 
‘ deeply affect a feeling mind ; but, in reality, this world is a far 
‘worse scene. It has but two wards: in the one, men are 
* miserable ; in the other, mad.’ Can Bedlam itself contain any 
thing more insane than the thus dividing the world into a 
Guinea ship, with a ruffian crew on deck, and wretched slaves 
under the hatches, whence he, and perhaps a cabin-boy, are 
alone miraculously chosen? Compared with this, we would 
send a person for a view of English manners and institutions to 
Caleb Williams, and of human nature to Rousseau. 

It is one of the misfortunes of such fanaticism, that it must 
alternate with a restless scepticism in manly minds. We have 
a loose recollection of a passage in Baxter’s Life, where he 
observes with some astonishment, that notwithstanding he had 
dedicated a long life to God, scarce a day should pass in which 
a doubt did not cross his mind, whether it was not all a fable: 
or some expression to that effect. Now Newton’s conversion 
was brought about, (for such is the boast of Mr Cecil,) 
not by argument or rational considerations, but by the break- 
ing in upon his mind of peculiar discoveries in revealed truth, 
sufficient to meet even his case through the power of God 
unto salvation. It must be expected, that a religious faith so 
constructed, will be exposed to the reaction of similar convul- 
sions. Not only may the self same wave which casts a man 
ashore as easily wash him back again; but that which one 
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moment mounts audaciously to heaven, is most likely to descend 
the next, as low in the opposite direction. It is useful just 
to watch the two extremes. Nothing but undoubting enthu- 
siasm would justify the following answer. * Dr Taylor of 
‘ Norwich said to me, “ Sir, I have collated every word ia 
‘ the Hebrew Scriptures seventeen times ; and it is very strange 
‘if the doctrine of atonement, which you hold, should not 
‘have been found by me! Iam not surprised at this: I once 
‘went to light my candle with the extinguisher on it: now, 
‘ prejudices from education, learning, &c., often form an ex- 
‘tinguisher. It is not enough that you bring the candle: 
‘ you must remove the extinguisher.”’ An enthusiasm of this 
kind has great need to keep its fountain ever full, since it has 
no other resource to turn to. Yet this was more than even 
Newton could succeed in, in spite of his salient and fervent 
spirits. In one of his first letters to Mr Scott, then his re- 
cent successor at Olney, both in his parsonage and opinions, 
he writes as follows: ‘ Methinks I see you sitting in my old 
‘corner in the study. I will warn you of one thing. That 
* room (do not start) used to be haunted. I cannot say I ever 
‘saw or heard any thing with my bodily organs, but I have 
‘ been sure there were evil spirits in it, and very near me: A 
‘ spirit of folly, a spirit of indolence, a spirit of unbelief, and 
‘ many others—indeed their name is Legion. But why should 
‘ I say they are in your study, when they followed me to Lon- 
‘ don, and still pester me here ? I shall be glad, however, if your 
‘ house be fairly rid of them. Iam sure they were there once.’ 
Here we again encounter the disquieting spectre of unbelief. 
Newton has left us among his maxims, one which may account 
for some of his errors, and for these evil spirits among the rest. 
Dr Taylor might most properly have described itas an extinguisher 
for truth. It is this: ‘I shall preach perhaps very usefully upon 
‘ two opposite texts, while kept apart: but if I attempt nicely 
‘ to reconcile them, it is ten to one if I do not begin to bungle.’ 
Now, there is no magic in the words of Scripture ; its virtue is 
in the meaning. The true meaning must depend on the whole 
words ; on the limits which the context may put on any single 
text. Old Donne has applied to this effect the simile, de caudd 
equind, very quaintly. * Sentences in Scripture, like hairs in 
‘ horsetails, concur in one root of beauty and strength; but 
‘being plucked out one by one, serve only for springes and 
‘snares. Yet it is making snares of this description, which 
Newton has deliberately recommended ! 

If the religious philosophy of Newton was ignorant and un- 
bending in its estimate of the nature and proportion of things, 
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he was not more skilful in his judgment of persons. A system 
may be the truest possible, whilst argued on im vacuo, in the 
cabinet of a Doctrinaire. When it comes to be applied to the 
circumstances of individuals, it will nevertheless require that 
its practical administrator should possess the invaluable art of 
discovering the peculiarities of individual dispositions, and of 
adapting his moral prescription to their case. Too zealous to 
pause and to distinguish, Newton had but one specific, and he 
distributed it alike on all emergencies, without any reference to 
the difference between one character and another. It is admit- 
ted by Mr Cecil, that his talent did not lie in ‘ the discernment 
‘of spirits ;’ and that he was never so much moved, as when 
this want of discrimination was endeavoured to be corrected by 
his friends. The example given is one of credulous overrating. 
His mistake with Cowper took unfortunately the other turn, 
The Hermitage, in which this most sensitive of diseased Imagi- 
nation’s thousand victims passed his weakly and melancholy 
days, and the fatal cloud which hung over him, dark as night, 
and ready at every instant to pour down infernal terrors, had a 
sacredness about them which one should have thought no human 
being could have approached but with fear and trembling. They 
ought, at all events, to have been secure from being further 
darkened and disquieted by the pettifogging meddling supersti- 
tion of any the most injudicious friend. These considerations 
proved, however, too feeble to protect him from a mode of treat- 
ment, unreasonable in any case with reference to the offence, 
but so barbarous and brutal in the case of Cowper, as to be 
utterly inexcusable, except on one single supposition. It is 
necessary to suppose a callous ignorance and hardness of touch 
in Newton, amounting to a disqualification for an office, which 
no reasonable person can be brought to exercise against his 
brethren, except with the greatest tenderness, scruple, and alarm. 
For most assuredly we are bound, again and again to look at 
every possible allowance, and te be at last satisfied to a certainty 
that our silence would be a conniving encouragement to error, 
before we interfere with an atom of the pleasures of another. 
The criminal indulgence, at which the little Christian world of 
Olney had been astonished, was nothing more or less than that 
Cowper and Mrs Unwin had driven out with Lady Hesketh in 
her carriage, more frequently than was agreeable to serious 
neighbours who had no carriage of their own. This is far 
from being a solitary instance. There must be indeed a fierce 
ascetism in tenets which could so far outgrow and overrule the 
exquisite candour and loveableness of temper, attributed to 
Newton by his admirers, as to superinduce a possibility of the 
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excuse we have above suggested for these occasions. Newton 
seems always to bring the dark spirit over Cowper. The letters 
addressed to him, and those to other people, are not like the 
same man’s correspondence. There is a strange fortune, to be 
sure, in the life of man, and strange inconsistencies in the human 
heart, Who could have expected to see the gentlest and most 
delicate nature—almost the Ariel of religion—a being unfitted 
by his tenderness for the collisions of vulgar life, subjected, on 
account of a recreation too insipid to be called even an amuse- 
ment, to the lash of an overseer who could recognise nothing 
in his own slave-dealing but the painful means of an honest 
livelihood ? 

We found something, when we first read them, so oppressive, 
not to say almost heart-breaking, in several of Cowper’s addi- 
tional letters, published by Dr Johnson, that we shall not put 
ourselves to the unnecessary pain of looking at them again at 
present. By introducing the name of Cowper, it is not implied 
either in the comparison which we are making, or in the utmost 
extent of the inferences which we seek to draw, that his melan- 
choly originated in religion. Every reader of his life must know 
the contrary. But every reader must likewise know, that this 
melancholy, so far from being soothed by religion, was deepened 
by the view which Cowper took of it. Further, he must agree, 
that nothing could be more unfortunate than the fact, that the 
minister of his parish entertained in principle similar opinions. 
This not only rendered it impossible that he could by sound 
scriptural exposition raise his friend from ‘ the burning marle’ 
on which he writhed; on the contrary, their common predes- 
tinatory doctrines must have infallibly strengthened the fatal 
root out of which these poisonous fibres grew. Every chance 
of indirect alleviation was also lessened. A horror of what is 
called the world, in its most simple and harmless state, tended 
to deprive the sufferer of the oblivion into which a little amuse- 
ment or occasional intercourse with a friendly neighbour might 
have at times deceived, and did in fact deceive him. 

Cowper would probably have been subject, under any cireum- 
stances, to occasional depression. But nothing whatever can 
be conceived capable of producing a degree of unhappiness so 
permanent and so tremendous, (being indeed a direct anticipa- 
tion of the tortures of the damned,) as that Phantom of Religion 
into whose grasp he fell. For he fell into it, evidently, as a man 
Jalis into love or any other passion. If he had not been mad before, 
it was enough of itself to make him so. It has made others, 
It is on behalf of such,—of the many whom Cowper may be said 
to represent, and who by a perilous suscepibility of nature can- 
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not protect themselves,—that cooler heads are called on to inter- 
pose. Cowper was singular only in his delightful talents, 
Otherwise, the class to which he belongs, is in its different 
shades and degrees of disposition too numerous and too amiable, 
to be left under the chariot wheels of an arbitrary system, on 
whose towering top bolder characters are raised aloft in triumph, 
and enabled to look down with mingled feelings (some of pity, 
some of satisfaction) on the millions whose sacrifice is called 
their Creator’s glory. Men conscious of hereditary maladies 
refuse to marry. We will not ask what man with a haoman 
heart, believing in such a proposition, durst place himself in the 
terrible responsibility of becoming the father of a family, the 
author of future generations, predestined for the most part to 
perdition, Unless we harden and stupify our natures over the 
present moment, every affection which makes this life a source 
of pleasure, must at once under such a faith become the source 
of constant and unutterable pain. The driest of heathen philo- 
sophers deemed it base for a mortal to think only of mortal 
things. ’ASavarigev, was his motto. To a Christian the prospect 
of immortality is unavoidable. This is the very vista which 
Christianity has opened. The view of a future state must ter- 
minate every religious thought. Even supposing, therefore, 
that self-confidence assures us of our personal condition; yet 
supposing, also, that we retain the sympathies of humanity, 
what alone can religious contemplation end in, if it discloses to 
our eyes an abyss of boundless misery, into which the stream of 
life is hurrying down almost all that we have loved and honour- 
ed, under an absolute and uncontrollable decree ? 

There are a hundred different kinds of natural religion, and 
at least as many sorts of Christianity. Its three or four leading 
forms contain so many names equally entitled to our veneration, 
that it is evident no amount of learning, honesty, or earnest 
prayer, can be a security that we choose aright among them. 
Under these circumstances, with reference to the ultimate pro- 
bability of its being true, and its immediate influence on human 
happiness, it appears to be an invaluable characteristic of the re- 
ligion of Heber, that, compared with the enthusiastic system, 
there is little in its doctrines before which human reason is startled 
in dismay. We need never expect to find Heber, and those who 
adopt his mild and moderate opinions, shrinking from the use 
of their understanding as a temptation, and fighting against 
Satan under divers forms of unbelief. On the one hand, the 
contemplation of the divine attributes and dispensations must, 
in such a case, if duly undertaken, elevate the spiritual, encou- 
rage the lukewarm, and control the wavering or misguided. It 
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cannot, on the other, by any possibility become a terror to the 
innocent, or a snare to the presumptuous and unwary. 

The sweetness of Heber’s natural disposition, and the reason- 
ableness of his religious opinions, were a mutual guard and orna- 
ment to each other. From his earliest childhood, he was distin- 
guished by his piety and charity ; that is, by his affection towards 
God and man. Prayer seems to have come as natural to him as 
song toa bird. The hardest lesson which he ever had to learn 
—indeed he seems never to have learned it—is the duty of 
refraining from promiscuous almsgiving. In this he continued 
prodigal to his death. The native bountifulness of his nature 
was such, that when he went to school, his money used to be 
sewed into his waistcoat, not lest he should lose or spend it, but 
lest he should give it away. In periods of trial, he spared his 
body as little as his purse. When the typhus fever got into his 
village, in 1820, no fear of infection could keep him from the 
cottages of his sick. He went about like the good Bishop of 
Marseilles. We thoaght of that beautiful example of Borromean 
Christianity in the Promessi Sposi, on his answer to the remon- 
strances of his Shropshire Abbondios,—‘ I am as much in God’s 
‘ keeping in the sick man’s chamber as in my own.’ 

To all appearance, he passed, almost without a stain or effort, 
through the most critical and usually least satisfactory period of 
life; when the innocence of boyhood is rubbing off, and when 
the steadying principles of manhood are not yet acquired. If 
some men have gained more, no man ever lost less, in the transit 
from one period toanother. The carelessness of under-graduate 
habits, and the intoxication of success, seem to have only taught 
him the necessity of being himself more thoroughly upon the 
watch against personal infirmities. Immediately after the recital 
of his Palestine in the theatre, he was found by his mother on his 
knees. Short occasional prayers, in Latin, on the most import- 
ant days or events of the year, are scattered over his Diary. In 
the same spirit, he begged for the prayers of his parish, on his 
setting sail for India. It is one of the most delightful parts of 
the devotional character exemplified in his life, that it was not 
indulged as the substitute for a single virtue, or allowed to 
supersede any of the plain out-of-door affections, or ever ushered, 
with the countenance of an undertaker, among the amusements 
of ordinary society. He forgets nobody on leaving England, nor 
their respective wants. There is his farewell to the clerk, with 
his present of coals to the poor inhabitants: there comes no less 
his long letter of friendly expostulation with a respectable a. 
ishioner, on his fondness for liquor—‘ Perhaps the last mark of 
* my good wishes for you, which I shall ever have it in my power 
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* to show, now that I am leaving England for a far distant land, 
¢ and have ceased to be rector of Hodnet.’ When their voyage was 
at an end, the kind letter addressed to the East India Captain who 
took him out, is another proof how graciously he let no oppor- 
tunity escape him of doing good. After a few hints as physician 
to the body, he turns to him, in words, of which we cannot but 
regret that poor Cowper had not also the benefit, as physician 
of the soul. ‘ I have been long aware, that, in the honest hum- 
‘ bleness of your contrite heart, you have thought more painfully 
‘ of your own condition, than one who cherishes a firm faith on 
‘ the Rock of Ages, and an ardent desire after holiness, need todo. 
‘ Remember who He is on whom you have hoped. Be sure that 
‘ both body and soul are safe under His protection, so long as 
‘ we wait patiently on Him, and resist the temptations against 
‘ which we are compelled to struggle ; and believe me, that while 
‘this hope continues to increase in you, both body and soul 
‘ will derive a daily increase of strength and cheerfulness.’ 

Whilst yet in England, it is an inspiring sight to see him 
always moderating between our religious parties, and, as the 
Falkland of his profession, constantly crying, ‘ Peace, Peace !’ 
Our attention has been drawn particularly to the overt act of two 
letters, written with these excellent intentions. The first is 
addressed to one of the Bishops, in the hope of uniting the 
Church Missionary Society with the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts. The other is a letter to the Editor 
of the Christian Remembrancer, ‘ by an Arminian,’ in vindica- 
tion of the motives by which many respectable churchmen, most 
conscientiously attached to the Establishment, had been led to 
become members of the Bible Society. 


‘ It was the fortune of some of us to have discovered, that, among 
the different religious sects of our own country, of the continent, and 
of America, the opinions and habits of the English clergy, more espe- 
cially of those who are called the High Church party, were very 
remarkably misunderstood and misrepresented. This might, in part, 
so far as the continent is concerned, be attributed to the conduct of a 
late right honourable Irish prelate, who amused himself with rambling 
over Europe, and disgracing, by numberless eccentricities, and infide- 
lity almost avowed, the order of which he never performed the duties, 
and to all the other members of which he was a subject of indignation 
and sorrow. Partly, too, it might arise from the fact, that of the 
foreigners who visit England, a great proportion symbolize with those 
who separate from our church ; and are Jed, therefore, to form their 
views of it from very different sources, than from an actual examina- 
tion of our manners and doctrine. But be this as it may,—a very 
general prejudice existed, to my knowledge, on the continent, against 
the English church and prelacy ; while the dark and inveterate mis- 
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apprehensions of the dissenters at home, will be plain from a cursory 
inspection of their periodical publications. Nor were they the dissent- 
ers only who were thus deceived concerning us. <A considerable party 
within the church itself had begun to show symptoms of confining the 
name of “ Evangelical and Religious,” to the limits of their own Shib- 
boleth, and of accounting all their brethren who disagreed with them 
on particular topics, as secular, at least, or careless,—if not altogether 
profane and carnal. Thus situated, it was an experiment, as we con- 
ceived, well worth the making, to embrace the opportunity afforded us 
by the new Society, of showing ourselves to them as we were, as men 
(I speak of the collective body of Arminian clergy) who were not 
inferior in learning, in zeal, in ability, or in personal holiness, to any 
set of men upon earth; who were as active and anxious in promoting 
the common cause of Christianity, as they themselves could be; who 
were actuated, even where we differed from them, by a love of God 
and man, as warm and disinterested as theirs; who were ready to 
meet them in every office of brotherly love, and to co-operate with 
them in every scheme of apparent utility which demanded from us no 
sacrifice of principle or consistency. If we thus succeeded in removing 
their prejudices against our persons, we trusted that they would learn, 
by degrees, to regard our office and our claims with less aversion ; 
that they would give us the more credit for sincerity in our peculiar 
opinions, when they found us earnest on those points where no differ- 
ence existed between us ; that they might, by degrees, be led to enquire 
into the grounds of our faith, and the necessity and lawfulness of their 
separation from us; that we might thus prevent that schism which was 
as yet only apprehended ; remedy those ancient divisions which were 
chiefly founded on ignorance ; that if our success was more limited, 
we might, at least, glean a considerable amount of individual converts ; 
and that by becoming all things to all men, we should, at any rate, 
save some. 

No man of his time assuredly could say more truly—‘ To 
‘ reconcile or soften these unhappy differences, so far as my age 
‘and situation have given me opportunities, has been through 
‘ life the object constantly in my view, and the cause of several 
‘ earnest and fruitless Jabours.’ We should think both Roman 
Catholics and Calvinists would be satisfied with the justice done, 
in the following passages, to the persons and the characters of 
their great leaders. Whatever difference may ultimately remain 
among the sects of Christendom on matters of opinion, we should 
contentedly submit to bear a penalty inseparable from the right 
of private judgment, if charity among ourselves, and honour to 
Christianity, could be but secured by all parties acting up to this 
most Christian example. 

‘ Many of the leading doctrines of popery are, to all appearances, 
subversive of some of the plainest and most essential articles of the 
Christian faith; yet [ cannot read the lives of Bellarmine, Charles 
Borromeo, Vincent de St Paul, Fenelon, and Pascal, without feeling 
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that they were holy and humble men, incessant in prayer, and devoted 
to God and to their enquiries after truth; or without a painful con- 
sciousness that, with all the clearer views of God's dispensations which 
I believe myself to possess, I should be happy beyond my hopes, and 
certainly beyond my deserts, to sit at the feet of the meanest among them 
in heaven. Nor dare we,'as I conceive, deny that men like these, however 
grievously mistaken in some points, were under the guidance and teach- 
ing of that Spirit, from whose inspiration only such virtues as theirs 
could proceed. —‘ Do not, however, mistake me, or think that I mean 
to reflect on the personal character and personal holiness of those who 
hold the doctrine of election: I am acquainted with some; I know the 
works of many ; and I believe them to be men as holy, as humble, and 
as charitable as men, in our present state, can hope to be. And while 
I wonder at their blindness in not perceiving those consequences of 
their system which I have now laid before you, while lam persuaded that 
the natural result of Calvinism must be to sink some men into utter 
despair and carelessness of living, and to raise others into the most 
dangerous self-confidence and spiritual pride, I am the more inclined 
to bless God for the riches of His grace, which has kept the good men 
from those snares which their opinions laid before them, end forbidden 
them to trust their salvation to doctrines which they do not act upon, 
though they fancy that they believe them. Nor should I have spoken 
thus harshly of the doctrines themselves, if it were not fit that every 
system should be tried by the fruits, that is, by the consequences which 
flow from it.’ 

Our bishops in the West Indies and in the East have in charge 
three distinct and peculiar duties, the execution of which— 
especially of the two last—it is a work of some delicacy and 
management satisfactorily to combine. They have to bring under 
good ecclesiastical discipline and control a clergy, among whom 
(from the want of the superintendence of asuperior) oscitancy in 
some cases, refractoriness in others, must naturally have crept in. 
What is still more difficult, they must acquire, by social inter- 
course and example, an influence with the wealthy master caste ;— 
a race rather too far and too long removed from the humanizing 
equality before God and man, which makes so comparatively 
bright a feature in the religion and civilisation of Europe. There 
is a cant negro expression, signifying an alteration not in com- 
plexion but in character, which is quite as true in Hindostan, 
as at Kingston or Sierra Leone: ‘ The white man is himself grown 
‘ black.’ A Creole or a half-caste of this moral pedigree will not 
only interpose difficulties in the way of the conversion of the 
heathen population, but his own unchristian mode of life must 
more than counteract all the professional catechisms in the world. 
The last task, that of the moral and religious improvement of 
the Slave and the Hindoo, is therefore one in which the discretion 
of a man of the world is wanted, as much as the zeal of a mis- 
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sionary, or that patience which is stronger even than such ob- 
stacles as can proverbially provoke a saint. For its successful 
accomplishment, the edification of the superior order is almost 
as necessary a preliminary as the preparation of the minds of 
their despised inferiors—without which preparation, the soil 
cannot be expected, by any rational husbandman, to be in any 
way ready for the seed. 

As regards these three classes of duties, Bishop Middleton was 
eminently adapted for the first. It may be doubted whether 
Bishop Lipscomb, by becoming a sort of planter’s chaplain, is 
taking the most effectual means for the real eventual attainment 
of the second object. Meanwhile, however, there can be no 
manner of doubt but that the course which he is pursuing must 
personally secure for him a quiet Creole existence in Jamaica. 
Bishop Coleridge and Bishop Turner, we really trust, have a 
considerable claim to the confidence of the public, from their 
zeal and competence for the honourable discharge of the last, as 
well as of the two former obligations. 

Still, it will probably be long indeed, ere our colonial empire 
shall see again a bishop who united these appropriate qualifica- 
tions in so high a degree of excellence as Heber. Some allow- 
ance must, we suppose, be made for the cayenne pepper, or 
almost the poison, which an Eastern sun seems to drop into the 
blood of certain temperaments. Yet we cannot sufficiently re- 
probate in Christians anywhere, most especially in Christians 
who are placed in India as beacons on a mountain top, the reli- 
gious animosities and wretched vestry squabbles about mere 
local spiritual precedence, and other ecclesiastical trifles, which 
awaited the Bishop on his arrival, and which, we fear, have not 
been buried in his grave. It is hard to think that the bitterest 
drop in his cup of martyrdom came from members of his own 
clergy ; and that out of the few Christian ministers scattered on 
the shores of India, there could be found any, who, in the storm 
of petty interests and passions, forgot the dignity of their calling, 
and the boundless prospects of a Christendom in the East. 

There are two admirable letters addressed by Heber in this, 
the most painful of his episcopal duties, to one of the rebellious 
spirits, a Mr Davies, the senior chaplain at Bombay. : The Editor 
of Jeremy Taylor’s Writings had not lived so long in company 
with that most gentle and affectionate of divines, without learn- 
ing to clothe even his remonstrances with a tenderness of feeling 
beyond the courtesies of ordinary men. ‘ In the meantime, I 
‘ entreat you, as your fellow-labourer in the Lord, as your spirit- 
‘ ual father (however unworthy the name),—I advise, exhort, 
‘and admonish you, that you no longer seek to narrow the use- 
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‘ fulness, and impede the labours of your brother,—that you no 
‘ longer continue to offer to the heathen, and those who differ 
‘ from our church, the spectacle of a clergy divided among them- 
‘ selves, and a minister in opposition to his spiritual superiors ; 
‘ but that you recall your unguarded words; that you recoilect 
‘ your ordination engagement ; and even if you are still uncon- 
* vinced as to the full extent of the claims which your archdeacon 
* and your diocesan possess over you, that you would be ready to 
‘ abandon, for the sake of peace, some little of your supposed in- 
* dependence, and rather endure a wrong than violate a charity.’ 

Mr Robinson’s Journal is written with none of the servility 
which is vulgarly supposed to constitute the ordinary relation 
between a bishop and his chaplain. It has, instead, all the enthu- 
siasm of that generous and instinctive admiration which is the 
freemasonry of congenial spirits. It abounds in proofs, from one 
end to the other, of the instantaneous rapidity with which Heber 
won upon the affections of the remote and scattered individuals, 
irregular, as well as regular, who were really worthy of the 
ministry of Christian exile in which they had engaged. The 
church missionaries at Ceylon hardly saw him, before they ex- 
claimed, (it is sad that modern Bishops should have rendered 
the distinction so expressive even among themselves, ) ‘ This is 
* the golden age of the church restored: this is indeed the spirit 
‘ of a primitive Bishop.’ The scene when they presented him an 
address testifying their joy ‘ at seeing a friend, protector, and 
‘ father, in their lawful superior,’ would be beautiful as a ro- 
mance. ‘ We were embowered in the sequestered woods of 
* Ceylon, in the midst of a heathen population, and yet here was 
‘a transaction worthy of the apostolic age; a Christian bishop, 
* his heart full of love, and full of zeal for the cause of his Divine 
‘ Master, received in his proper character by a body of mission- 
* aries of his own church, who, with full confidence and affection, 
‘ranged themselves under his authority, as his servants and 
‘ fellow-labourers;—men of devoted piety, of sober wisdom, 
‘ whose labours were at that moment before us, and whose re- 
‘ ward is in heaven. It realized my ideas of true missionary 
‘labours,’ The address by the archdeacon and his clergy, and 
the Bishop’s answer, must have been very different things from 
what we are accustomed to see in England, in the ordinary re- 
quest of a visitation, that his Lordship will be graciously pleased 
to print his Charge. ‘ It was a delightful and beautiful sight,— 
‘ the world perhaps can show but few equal to it,—a Christian 
‘ bishop presiding among his clergy on such an occasion, and in 


* sucha manner.’ ‘ All parted with many tears. Is this the nine- 
£ teenth century, or the first ?’ 
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Mr Robinson soon found himself bound to his superior, by 
ties of private as well as public feeling. Speaking of one of 
those sudden deathbeds so familiar in that climate, he says, 
‘ You will not wonder that I should love this man, seeing him 
‘as I see him, fervent in secret and individual devotion, and 
‘at one hour the centre of many labours, the apostle of many 
‘ nations ; at another, snatching the last moments to kneel by 
‘ the bed of a sick and dying friend, who, but a fortnight ago, 
* was a perfect stranger to him.’ An early conversation between 
the chaplain and his bishop, on the debateable topic of cle- 
rical prayer-meetings, had incidentally brought their hearts 
together on holy ground—the memory of just men made per- 
fect—by one of those unpremeditated impulses of kindred feel- 
ing, after which there can be no reserves. The mention of his 
father’s name, the late excellent Mr Robinson of Leicester, 
in such a manner, must have been irresistible to such a son. 
‘It led us naturally to converse on his many excellencies ; and 
‘on my remarking that I had often felt ashamed when I con- 
‘ trasted my own ample income with the scanty provision which 
‘ such a man had received from the church, he said, while his 
‘ eyes filled with tears,—** What then ought I to feel !’’’ 

The charm of Heber’s society in ordinary circles, arose not 
so much from his accomplishments and versatility of talent, 
as from the kind and lively sympathy with which the occupa- 
tions, interests, and feelings of others seemed to become at once 
his own. His Private Journal has already shown us how na- 
turally he fell in with the pursuits, habits, and characters of the 
successive strangers into whose company he was brought, by the 
chances of his protracted Journey. If religion was pre-eminently 
the passion of his inward life, it was not his sole enjoyment. And 
he carefully avoided the great mistake of bringing it, ‘ either in 
‘ conversation or in literature,’ too much, too technically, or at all 
unseasonably, forward. Architecture, philology, literature, in- 
nocent amusements of every kind, from sketching a pagoda to 
riding foremost in a tiger hunt, as long as each came naturally 
in his way, could none of them come amiss. Mr Robinson’s 
observation on their dinner with the French party at the Gover- 
nor’s of Pondicherry, must, of course, apply equally to every 
form of intercourse, in a case where tolerant benignity had a 
deeper root than mere gentlemanly good-breeding: ‘ There was 
‘a tact and consideration for the national and literary preju- 
‘dices of others, that particularly endeared him to the little 
* circle of to-day.’ 

Munro, in his private letters, as in his public speech on Heber’s 
death, bears the same testimony to those virtues by which, out 
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of the pulpit, as well as in it, he found his way to all hearts. 
‘ These sentiments towards him,’ he says, ‘ were everywhere 
‘ felt. Wherever he passed in the wide range of his visitation, 
‘he left behind him the same impression.’ Munro was not a 
man to destroy the value of his good opinion, by praising where 
praise was not deserved. Still the following scene, which had 
taken place so short a time before, when it had been the Bishop's 
office to present publicly a vote of thanks from the Society to 
Lady Munro, for her patronage of the schools at Vepery, may well 
account for his ‘ hardly trusting himself to speak of him as he 
‘ could wish.’ Mr Robinson describes the scene as follows :—‘ I 
* have seldom witnessed a more interesting or affecting picture : 
‘ the beauty and gracefulness of Lady Munro, the grave and com- 
‘ manding figure of the governor, the youthful appearance and 
‘ simple dignity of the dear bishop, the beloved of all beholders, 
‘ presented a scene such as few can ever hope to witness. Sir 
‘ Thomas listened with deep interest to every word that the 
‘ bishop addressed to her, and then said, while he pressed his 
‘ hand, and the tears were rolling down his venerable cheeks,— 
‘ «© My lord, it will be vain for me after this to preach humility 
‘to Lady Munro; she will be proud of this day to the latest 
‘hour she lives.” —* God bless you, Sir Thomas !” was the only 
* answer the feelings of the bishop allowed him to make—* And 
‘ God bless you, my lord!” was the earnest and affectionate 
* reply.’ 

His contempt for humbug, (to use a low word well understood 
in high places,) and his reliance on the good sense of mankind 
for the natural influence of a character that had nothing to con- 
ceal, perhaps led him in some slight matters—‘ the mint and 
‘ cummin’ of paraphernalia and conventional propriety—not to 
be formalist enough. Bishop Middleton would turn in his grave 
at the thought of being succeeded by a Bishop, who could ride 
about in white trowsers and a white hat. Yet, notwithstanding 
the contrast, Archdeacon Barnes amiably admits, that very little 
need be deducted either from personal merit or public service- 
ableness by reason of an indifference about canonicals, when the 
heart is truly apostolical. ‘ I see the advantages that Christian- 
‘ity and our church must possess in such a character, to win 
‘ their way and keep all together in India.’ This is some com- 
pensation, it must be allowed, considering what, after all, a 
Bishop is really wanted for ; at least in countries across the line. 

Heber, author of Palestine, (the only prize poem worth read- 
ing)—closely connected with Sir W. Jones, (the most popular 
of our Orientalists,) had long allowed his imagination and his 
devotion to catch him up in trance or vision, and transport him 
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to the East. Now, when more than the dreams of a romantic 
youth were realized to his manhood, by consecration to a Chris- 
tian diocese lying even beyond the utmost bounds of the Syrian 
churches, and the last legendary traces of the labours of St 
Thomas, he was not likely to err, from a want, at all events, of 
zeal. According to his usual humility, the feelings with which he 
exchanged friends and prospects, such as few could leave, (for 
few indeed are in the English enjoyment of them, ) for his Indian 
appointment, are represented by himself under the imperfect 
image of that sense of duty, which priest and soldier are alike 
called upon to obey. Yet something more than the superintend- 
ence of a well-regulated conscience, or the unflinching principle 
of professional obedience, could have alone created that spirit 
of enthusiasm which we find rising not only equal, but superior 
to every call. It beams forth on these occasions so spontaneous 
and so vivid, that, for a time at least, the coldest reader must 
enter into, and almost share, the missionary’s feelings. 
Fortunately, as we have said, we are admitted, owing to the 
accidental preservation of a Journal by Mr Robinson, to a few 
striking scenes of this description. Two or three of these we 
will extract. ‘ When I tell you that at seven this morning the 
‘ Bishop attended the Malabar church, and pronounced the be- 
‘ nediction in Tamul,—that he preached a sermon for the Society 
‘ for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, at the Eng- 
‘ lish church in the fort, at eleven, and administered the sacra- 
‘ ment to upwards of two hundred communicants,—that at four 
‘ he attended the Cingalese church, and delivered the blessing 
‘in that language,—and, at half past six, the English service in 
* the fort,—you will not wonder that we are exhausted. I said 
* as we drove home,—* I fear you are exhausted ;” he said, “ I 
‘am tired indeed, but I would give some years of my life for 
‘such days as this.”’ But there is nothing in Ceylon, or in the 
rest of India, like the missions of the South. Swartz has left 
behind him at Tanjore a Rajah, who, although not a convert, is 
yet a protector of converts, and whose grateful devotion to the 
memory of Swartz, is one of the most extraordinary testimonies 
to that extraordinary man. The Tamul service, in a Christian 
church, to a congregation of 1300 natives, was a sight which 
must have rewarded Heber by the conviction, that his life would 
not be sacrificed in vain. ‘ The effect was more than electric ; 
‘it was a deep and thrilling interest, in which memory, and 
‘ hope, and joy, mingled with the devotion of the hour, to hear 
‘ so many voices, but lately rescued from the polluting services 
‘ of the pagoda, joining in the pure and heavenly music of the 
‘ Easter hymn. For the last ten years, I have longed to wit- 
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‘ ness a scene like this, but the reality exceeds all my expecta- 
‘ tions.’ —*The Bishop’s heart was full; and never shall I forget 
‘ the energy of his wnanner, and the heavenly expression of his 
* countenance, when he exclaimed, as I assisted him to take off 
‘his robes, ‘Gladly would I exchange years of common life for 
‘ one such day as this !”’ 

Few European salons, or few conversations in their bow- 
windows, can show a rival picture to the following sketch from 
the residency at Tanjore. Newton would probably have fled 
from the profanation of sacred music; and the excommunication 
which Scott incurred, in consequence of his testimony against 
the inconsistency of luxurious dinner parties composed of persons 
professing religion, (so that ‘ gout might soon become one of the 
‘ privileges of the gospel,’) would probably have kept him also 
from such an entertainment. 

‘ In the evening, after the Bishop’s visit to the Rajah,’ (Mr Robinson 
continues, ) ‘ we had some excellent music at the residency, and the 
relaxation was as necessary to him as it was delightful ; he enjoyed it 
exceedingly, and was particularly struck with the performance of two 
Brahmins, who accompanied Mrs Fyfe in several difficult pieces, and 
afterwards played the overture in Samson at sight. But in the midst 
of his evident enjoyment of this intellectual luxury, his thoughts were 
fixed on higher and nobler objects of interest; and while all around 
him thought his ear only was employed, his heart was devising plans 
for the benefit of these neglected missions, and dwelling on the pros- 
pects of their success. I believe it is often thus, when he is most the 
delight and admiration of society. He called me to an inner drawing- 
room, to communicate a suggestion that had just occurred to him, and 
which he desired me to carry into effect. We were standing by an 
open window, looking out upon the garden, over which the moon had 
just risen. I know not why I should tell you these trifling circum- 
stances, but the scene, with all its features, will never be effaced from 
my recollection. It is fixed for ever in my remembrance, by the 
powerful spell of his noble and heavenly spirit, and the memorable 
sentiment with which our conversation closed. I expressed my fears 
that his strength would be exhausted by this unwearied attention to 
all the varieties of his great charge ; adding, that now I understood the 
force of St Paul's climax, “ That which cometh upon me daily, the care 
of all the churches.”—“ Yes,” he exclaimed, with an energy worthy of 
the apostle himself, “ but that which overwhelmed him was his crown 
and glory !”’ 

Whilst the holy flame of heavenly aspirations glowed thus 
intensely in him, its light was clear and steady. It pointed to a 
high definite purpose. Yet, instead of obscuring this purpose 
in one undistinguishing glare, it penetrated and illuminated 
every part, till each was visible in its due proportions, shadows, 
and degrees of brightness. The path to be pursued, and the 
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means which ought to be employed, were examined only the 
more diligently, because of their heavenly relations. With 
him it would be no excuse, that ‘a light which led astray,’ had 
been taken for ‘a light from heaven.’ He earnestly seized on 
every occasion of conciliation towards the other Christian com- 
munities of the East. He joyfully opened a communication with 
the Syrian churches of Malabar ; anxiously encouraged the Ar- 
menian clergy ; and made proposals for translating the liturgy 
into Armenian. One of his great objects was to establish a 
connected chain of missions. Whilst he called for more recruits 
from England, and lamented the general indisposition at home 
to volunteer into the Indian church, he made it a point, with 
the view of preparing native ministers, to raise funds for the 
education of teachers in Cingalese, Tamul, &c., as also for the 
establishment of similar foundation scholarships at Bishops’ 
College. 

His zeal for the cause, and the spirit with which he entered 
into these details, did not blind him to the real difficulties of this 
part of his duty. He might have read an excellent Minute by 
Munro on the subject of conversions. The known discretion of 
our Indian government upon this point, and the perfect indiffer- 
ence with which the natives consequently regarded an episcopal 
tour through the Peninsula, are sufficient security against all 
private or public danger. But there is a further discretion 
wanting, in the personal method of approaching the object of 
their labours, which government cannot give, and which few 
missionaries, except Swartz, appear to have been able to unite 
with the ardour, scarcely in itself less necessary for their calling. 
Swartz’s flock is, accordingly, the only exception to the miserable 
return, which we once saw, of the number of converts in In- 
dia, classed according to the Christian communion which they 
had joined, and the different means which had apparently been 
employed for their conversion. Mr Robinson says, that in Cey- 
lon many of the nominal Christians, whom the Dutch system 
of employing no man in any office who did not profess Chris- 
tianity, had, in their time, brought over to the religion of their 
masters, have thrown off the mask under our government, and 
have declared themselves again heathens. The indiscretion which 
we complain of, has wasted our best strength in what has 
appeared to many a hopeless warfare. This hopelessness has 
been increased, if not created, by the mode in which the cam- 
paign has been usually carried on. Also other circumstances, 
besides mere success, demand imperatively, in each several case, 
a distinct and solemn consideration on the part of all sober per- 
sons. Under the actual prejudices by oidah the native popula- 
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tion is surrounded, there may be incurred, both by the abandon- 
ment to which a convert is exposed, and by the unsuitableness 
of the spiritual conditions which some rash teachers would im- 
pose, a degree of responsibility, beyond, we can easily believe, 
what Heber’s judicious scrupulousness of conscience would have 
permitted him to undertake. 

We remember with what melancholy some years ago we first 
read the history of Martyn’s unprofitable labours. How we 
longed that he had, according to the insolent language of 
modern Methodist advertisements, ‘been preaching the gospel 
‘ to the unconverted parts of Surrey,’ instead of dying, at thirty- 
two, in a hovel between Constantinople and the Araxes ! 
Martyn’s mode of going to work was not likely to answer 
with the European residents at Dinapore. The failure, still 
more complete, which even his zeal and talents experienced 
with Hindoo and Mahommedan, Jew or Soofie, proves that zeal 
and talents in those regions are not enough. The Mahommedan 
and the Hindoo mind want alike raising to the proper point. 
Experience justifies Mr Forster’s declaration, that, comparing 
Mahommedanism and Christianity, Christianity is the religion of 
advancement and civilisation. The Mahommedans turned from 
Martyn’s doctrine of the Divinity of Christ under a suspicion 
that it was some mythological tenet only, ‘ nonsense like the Hin- 
‘ doos ;’ whilst their general love of doctrines made them pleased 
to hear that there was more behind than ‘ the tales of the 
* Gospels.’ 

After three hundred years, we are, as Christians in India, 
where we were at first. Thus, it is now one of the amusements 
of the court of Oude, to engage the Christian scholar, and its 
own learned Moollahs, in theological controversy, making pre- 
cisely the same sort of exhibition as Sir Thomas Roe, in the time of 
Elizabeth, found going on before the court of Delhi. However, 
the failure of Martyn and his predecessors is a warning which 
seems at last likely to be attended to. Bishops’ College was 
founded upon the express principle acknowledged by Bishop 
Middleton, that something more was indispensable than argu- 
ment at present. ‘ A preparation of the native mind is further 
* required, to enable these people to comprehend the importance 
‘ and truth of the doctrines proposed to them, which could only 
* be done by the effect of education.’ Further, must here evi- 
dently mean previously. Heber expresses himself to the same 
effect, when applying to Mrs Lushington for her assistance in 
establishing the central school for native females under the 
superintendence of Mrs Wilson; which has been so eminently 
successful. * The object, you are aware, of the institution, will 
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‘ not be to attempt, in any direct way, the making converts, but 
‘ to give to as many of the Indian females as possible, an educa- 
* tion of a useful and moral character, to enable them to read 
‘ the Scriptures; and to leave them, in short, in such a state of 
‘ mental cultivation as will enable them in after life to choose 
‘ their religion for themselves. It will be, I think, in this, if 
‘in any manner, that we'shall see any considerable number of 
‘ Hindoos converted. But whether they are converted or no, 
‘ such an education as they will receive in these schools will be, 
‘ at all events, a great positive benefit ; and the eagerness which 
‘ even now, under all discouragements, the native girls mani- 
‘ fest for instruction, gives me good hope, that under the coun- 
‘ tenance and management which I hope to obtain for the sys- 
‘tem, it may flourish to a far greater extent, and eventually 
‘alter, in a considerable degree, the situation of females in 
‘ India.’ 

The Bishop, on his voyage out, became early acquainted with 
the rashness and the misery which have rendered the few con- 
versions which have been made, ordinarily very doubtful and 
very painful experiments. With his usual good nature, he took 
the person into his service. ‘ It is allowed that the condition of 
‘a converted native is too often a very trying one; shunned by 
‘his own countrymen, and discountenanced and distrusted by 
‘ the Europeans ; while many of them are disposed to fling them- 
‘ selves entirely on the charity of their converters, and expect, 
‘ without doing any thing for themselves, that they who baptized 
‘should keep them. Such may be the character of Daniel Ab- 
‘dullah. He is, however, now a legitimate object of compassion. 
‘I will fairly own that his present destitute condition is likely, 
‘ with any person, who only hears his side of the story, to throw 
‘ great disgrace on the Christians of India, both for rashness in 
‘ receiving him so easily as a convert, and for cruelty in so easily 
‘ abandoning him to famine and nakedness.’ 

The degree to which Christianity would be a blessing to the 
East, must much depend on the form and temper in which it is 
introduced. We are sorry to find that the Bishop has occasion 
to beg the missionaries of Ceylon to maintain silence on their 
Calvinism, whose ‘ gloomy doctrines,’ in themselves so difficult, 
must, in such a country, and under such circumstances, be so 
liable to abuse. The zeal of some of the younger missionaries 
in the south, contrary to the example of Swartz himself, had 
insisted on the abolition of every shade of caste, exemplified 
by sitting apart, &c., as a necessary condition of Christian com- 
munion in the existing native converts. Christian David, the 
first native episcopally ordained, removes every colour of pre- 
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tence for this dictation over the habits of his countrymen, (on 
which their respective influence in society depends at present, ) 
by stating that caste is not a religious, but a civil distinction. 
Nevertheless, these young fanatics have had the insolence to 
denounce the Apostle of India and his venerable colleagues, as 
corrupters of the gospel, who had done great mischief to the cause 
of Christianity. There is an excellent letter from the Bishop to the 
Rev. Mr Schreivogel, reproving this intolerance, and still more 
strongly deprecating any attempt, on religious grounds, to meddle 
with their social customs, their meals, processions, dances. 
We trust that a due impression was left by his emphatical con- 
clusion. ‘ God forbid that we should encourage or suffer any 
‘of our converts to go on in practices either antichristian or 
‘immoral; but (I will speak plainly with you, as one brother 
‘in Christ should with another) I have also some fears that 
‘ recent missionaries have been more scrupulous in these matters 
‘ than need requires, and than was thought fit by Swartz and 
‘ his companions. God forbid that we should wink at sin! But 
* God forbid, also, that we should make the narrow gate of life 
‘ narrower than Christ has made it, or deal less favourably with 
‘ the prejudices of this people, than St Paul and the primitive 
* church dealt with the almost similar prejudices of the Jewish 
* converts.’ ; 

Our line of observation cannot be universally satisfactory ; 
but it is one which wanted tracing; and its object, however 
misrepresented, can scarcely be honestly misunderstood. We 
hope that we have done justice to the personal merits of the 
admirable men whose system of theology we have ventured to 
condemn. Theology, in one sense, is the highest part of morals, 
and as such should fulfil the wants of the whole moral consti- 
tution of man. Sanderson’s authority is scarcely wanted for 
the fact, that ‘the law of right reason imprinted in our 
‘hearts is as truly the law and word of God, as is that 
‘ which is printed in our Bible.’ Far be it from us to banish 
imagination and feeling (the poetry of religion, that by which 
we love God as well as know him) out of our closets and 
our churches. We insist, however, on the propriety of keep- 
ing them in subjection to an overruling reason. The enmmnjle 


of Heber, in whose praise all parties appear at last to have 
united, seems to prove that religion, moulded and softened into 
accordance with the innocent principles of our nature, and con- 
strued in conformity with the rules of an unsophisticated under- 
standing, may maintain our spirits in an elevating, yet not 
dizzying, intercourse with heaven ; whilst, on the other hand, 
it avoids those consequences of personal wretchedness which af- 
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frighted Cowper,—those storms of unpopularity which convulsed 
Olney, or those alternations between hot and cold—enthusiasm 
and unbelief—which are seen to have triumphed in turns, even 
over the elastic faith of Newton and of Scott. With the religion 
of Heber, a good man must be always happy in himself, always 
beloved by others, and secure at all times against the possibility 
of evil doubts, from its plain consistency with the goodness of 
God. Above all, what we admire in Christianity, as preached 
and loved by Heber, is the perfect toleration with which he is 
always turning articles of faith into articles of peace, and spread- 
ing open his arms to receive in this world those whom he 
would rejoice to meet with in the next. This is the spirit 
with which we remember hearing Robert Hall exclaim, in 
one of his noble bursts of pulpit eloquence, ‘ For I hold, 
‘if there be one truth clear as the sun in heaven, it is this 
¢‘—there should be no terms of communion but what are 
‘ terms of salvation; and he who is good enough for Christ is good 
‘ enough for me!’ It is the spirit, too, of one of our elder Masters, 
even greater still, with whose nunc dimittis we conclude. ‘ The 
‘ consequent in order to conscience is, that no man lose his peace 
‘ concerning the controverted articles, and disputes of Christen- 
‘dom. If he enquires after truth earnestly, as after things of 
‘great concernment; if he prays to God to assist, and uses 
¢ those means which are in his hand, and are his best for the 
‘ finding it; if he be indifferent to any proposition, and loves it 
‘ not for any consideration, but because he thinks it true; if he 
‘ will quit any interest rather than lose a truth; if he dares own 
¢‘ what he hath found and believed; and if he loves it so much 
‘ the more, by how much he believes it more conducting to piety 
‘ and the honour of God;—he hath done what a good and wise 
‘man should do; he needs not regard what any man threatens, 
‘nor fear God’s anger, when a man of another sect threatens 
‘him with damnation ; for he that heartily endeavours to please 
* God, and searches what his will is that he may obey it, cer- 
‘ tainly loves God; and nothing that loves God can perish.’ 
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Art. X.—The Greek Grammar of Frederick Thiersch, translated 
Srom the German, with brief Remarks, by Sir D. K. Sanpronrp, 
M.A. of Christ-Church, Oxford, and Professor of Greek in 
the University of Glasgow. 8vo. Edinburgh: 1830. 


LC is very much to be regretted, we think, that grammar, or 

the science which treats of words, and the various modifi- 
cations they experience, should have so seldom been prosecuted 
in a scientific or rather philosophical spirit. On no subject of 
enquiry, indeed, has there been more pedantry, and less preci- 
sion, more ostentatious dogmatism, and less real knowledge dis- 
played, than that of grammar. Fine names have been invented, 
arbitrary rules accumulated, exceptions laboriously arrayed, gra- 
tuitous suppositions made, and unphilosophical shifts resorted to ; 
while analogies have been overlooked, and the real causes and rea- 
sons of the peculiarities to be met with in language have remained 
unexplored. Nor has it often occurred to grammarians that ig- 
norance might lie concealed under a circumlocution, and that a 
mere technical term, though it might express a fact, could not 
supply the want of explanation. If, for example, we meet with 
a dative case, where the laws of construction require a genitive ; 
or a word used in a way which seems to violate the analogy of 
language ; or certain unaccountable changes in the forms of 
words ; our knowledge will not be much increased by merely 
telling us that the first is per schema colophonium, the second a 
catachresis, and the third a metaplasmus. These are terms ex- 
pressive of nothing but ignorance, or rather they are the masks 
under which it is concealed. Men are too apt to delude them- 
selves into a belief that they have discovered an explanation, 
when they have found only a name; to acquiesce in an esta- 
blished nomenclature, without considering the principles upon 
which it was originally formed; and thus to stop short in their 
enquiries at the very point where the real difficulty begins. 
The incurious are satisfied with superficial information, and 
indolence says it is enough. But this tendency, which so long 
obstructed the progress of grammatical investigation, has been 
at length overcome; the operations of the human mind have 
been anxiously examined, and carefully classified; while the 
principles of language, which are intimately connected with, 
and indeed vividly reflect, many of the most interesting mental 
phenomena, have been laid down with a precision and accuracy 
altogether unknown to the ancients. Hence the science of 
grammar generally has received a prodigious extension ; and 
that of the Greek language, in particular, has been enlarged 
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and systematized with unexampled industry and success, espe- 
cially by the scholars of Germany, who are ever foremost in the 
race of improvement. 

With respect to the older grammarians, the farther back we 
go, the more absurd and unreasonable do we find them. Ha- 
ving no fixed principles to guide their researches, they are 
perpetually differing from one another and from themselves ; 
minute without accuracy, brief without conciseness, and full of 
distinctions which end in nothing but perplexity. The oldest 
complete grammar, that of Dionysius the Thracian, is contain- 
ed in twenty-five short sections, occupying only fourteen octavo 
pages ; yet small as it is, it abounds with minute and vexatious 
distinctions, which have been overlaid with more than three 
hundred pages of scholia, filled with that miserable trifling 
peculiar to grammatical annotators. The Erotemata of Deme- 
trius Chaleondylas, and the Institutions of Aldus Manutius, 
possess little value besides that which they have acquired from 
their rarity; and the remains of Apollonius Dyscolus, of Che- 
roboscus, Joannes Philoponus, Moschopulus, and others, are all, 
in a greater or less degree, of the same character with the short 
sectional treatise of Dionysius the Thracian. The Erotemata of 
Chrysoloras is in no respect superior to the work of Chalcondy- 
las; and the Grammar of Constantinus Lascaris, though curi- 
ous as being the first entire work printed with the Greek type, 
is a collection of bare rules, without illustrative expositions. A 
step in advance, however, was made by Henry Stephens, and 
his pupil Sylburgius, who introduced some improvements in 
the mode of treating the subject. The remarks of the latter on 
the Greek Grammar of Clenardus are full of learning, especi- 
ally his Compend of Syntax; but although he did much towards 
the classification of the language, he left its grammar nearly as 
involved as he found it. Angelus Caninius gave the first accu- 
rate account of the dialects, and Laurentius Rhodomannus re- 
duced all the Greek nouns to three declensions ; an improvement 
which was successively claimed by Weller, who introduced it 
in his Grammar, published in 1630, and by Claude Lancelot, 
the}author of the Port Royal Greek Grammar ; although the 
truth seems to be that Weller borrowed it from Rhodomannus, 
who mentions it in his Philomusus, and Lancelot borrowed it 
from Weller. The Port Royal Grammar is too well known to 
require almost any observation. Its nine books are subdivided 
into a multiplicity of detached rules, abounding in mistakes, 
and illustrated by examples taken from inferior writers. At 
the same time, Weller and Verwey made considerable progress 
towards simplification ; and a great addition was also made to 
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grammatical knowledge by Fischer’s remarks upon Weller’s 
treatise, which display much industry, and abound with new 
observations. 

But Hemsterhuys far outstripped his predecessors by the 
boldness and originality of his views, no less than by the learn- 
ing and sagacity with which he supported them. Availing 
himself of some hints thrown out by Scaliger and Vossius, and 
probably influenced by considerations drawn from the peculiar 
structure of the Oriental tongues, he was led to conclude that 
the primary verbs consisted of two or three letters, from which 
all the other forms and inflexions were derived; and that, by 
skilful decomposition, the root or elementary part might, in 
every case, be determined. Plausible arguments may be urged 
in favour of this etymological theory, which was received as 
a great discovery by Valcknaer, Rhunken, Lennep, Albert 
Schultens, Everard Scheide, the Bishop of St David’s, and 
others; but notwithstanding all this weight of authority, it 
seems to us, we confess, to be radically unsound. Much of the 
Greek language is of Asiatic origin; a considerable portion of 
its vocabulary is pure Sanscrit ; the whole of its inflexions and 
conjugations have been modelled upon the sacred language of 
India. Greek and Sanscrit answer to each other as face an- 
swers to face in a glass. But, in Sanscrit, the roots or elemen- 
tary parts are of posterior formation; they are the work of 
grammarians alone—mere technical elements obtained by arbi- 
trary resolution, not primary or original forms, convertible into 
new species of words by the artifices of inflexion and conjuga- 
tion. They are not natural roots, and consequently can have 
had no share in the original formation of the language. They 
are significative by consonants alone; and for this reason differ 
diametrically from Greek roots, which are significative or de- 
terminable by vowels only. The theory of Hemsterhuys is 
therefore wholly inapplicable to all that portion of the Greek 
which is incontestably of Asiatic origin; and there would be 
no great difficulty in showing that it is equally so to the re- 
mainder. But whatever objections may be taken to the specula- 
tion of Hemsterhuys, it certainly tended to stimulate enquiry, and 
produced many collateral investigations of the greatest import- 
ance to the general science of grammar. In Hermann’s cele- 
brated treatise De E:mendanda ratione Grace Grammatice, there 
is much to gratify the lovers of philosophical discussion as ap- 
plied to the subject of Greek grammar; and although it may 
be true that he trusted too much to metaphysical principles and 
*the universal nature of speech,’ it seems at least equally so, 
that his example has operated powerfully on the minds of his 
learned countrymen, and encouraged them to undertake and 
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execute those valuable works on the subject which have recently 
appeared in Germany, and which reflect so much credit on the 
transcendent scholarship of that country. 

According to a distinction laid down by Lord Bacon, there are 
two kinds of grammar, the literary and the philosophical; the 
former treating of the analogy of words to one another—and the 
latter, of the analogy subsisting between words and things. The 
one of these, it is obvious, may be kept quite distinct from the 
other, and, for mere practical purposes, it may be desirable that 
this distinction should be observed. But, on the other hand, 
it can scarcely be doubted that the most perfect grammar is 
that in which the literary is tempered with the philosophical, 
and in which, without diverging into speculative generalizations, 
principles are employed to connect and classify facts. This is 
the aid which science naturally lends to practice, and which 
practice repays, by contributing in its turn to extend the boun- 
daries of science. Accordingly, most of the valuable Greek 
grammars which of late years have been published in Germany, 
appear to have been constructed on what may be called the com- 
posite principle; in other words, their authors have sought to 
combine philosophical views of general grammar with perspi- 
cuity of arrangement, and fulness of exemplification, in as far as 
regards their immediate object ; at the same time endeavouring, 
with more or less success, to render the one subservient to the 
other. Of this class of works, the most distinguished are the gram- 
mars of Matthiz, Buttmann, and Thiersch. Matthiz is clear, 
full, and comprehensive ; his views are generally sound, and his 
system of syntax is admirable. Buttmann is more profound, 
but less luminous and practical, than Matthie ; and his ample 
erudition is not always digested in the best possible order. 
Thiersch is superior to both in the essential requisites of cor- 
rectness and philosophical precision; while, as exhibiting an 
historical analysis of the Greek language, his work is perhaps 
unrivalled. It has indeed been said, that this work is lessa 
grammar of the classical language as it appears in the mass of 
writers, than of that earlier form of it which is called the elder, 
the Homeric, or the epic dialect; and it is doubtless true, that 
the learned Professor has treated of the versification and dialect 
of Homer in all their varieties, with infinite care and elaboration ; 
considering, probably, that a thorough knowledge of these is, as 
the translator remarks, ‘ indispensably necessary for those who 
‘ desire to comprehend in their whole depth and compass, the 
‘ Grecian tongue and literature.’ But the scope of the work is 
by no means so confined as this observation would imply ; for it 
is only necessary to glance at the table of contents, to see that 
the grammar of Professor Thiersch, like all that are mean for 
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elementary instruction, treats first of the common dialect—then, 
somewhat largely, of the Homeric dialect—while all that remains 
to be said of the other dialects is comprised in the appendix. 
In the part of the work which treats of construction, and which 
has not yet appeared in an English dress, he has perhaps drawn his 
examples too exclusively from Homer: but this defect, we are 
assured, will be remedied in the translation, which will com- 
prise a complete system of Greek syntax from the Homeric 
down to the Hellenistic dialect, and thus render the work, in 
its English form, the most comprehensive and valuable that has 
yet appeared. 

We have already remarked, that philosophical precision is 
the distinguishing character of Professor Thiersch’s grammar. 
As a specimen of this, we shall extract the eighty-fifth section, 
in which the author treats of the tenses of verbs. 


‘1. We consider objects either as now being, or as having been, or 
as hereafter to be affected by their properties, and hence divide time 
into three parts, the present, past, future. 

‘ 2. If we consider the three times (péves, tempora) in relation to one 
another, other distinctions of time appear to attach themselves to 
those above enumerated, and we may, putting all together, discrimi- 
nate each particular time as incomplete, complete, or about to be com- 
pleted. 

‘ 3. Hence we may distinguish, 


a Present time. 
incomplete, 1. J am writing (at this moment the action 
going On, yedves ivertas, presens.) 
complete, 2. have written (have just finished, rag«- 
xsietves, perfectum. ) 
about to be completed, 3. J am about to write (immediately, futurum 
instans. ) 
6 Past time. 
incomplete, 4. J was writing, e.g. when he came (had at 
that time not yet finished, ragararixe, im- 
perfectum.) 
complete, 5. I had written, when, &c. (had then finish- 
ed, imtgourrerixes, plusquamperfectum.) 
about to be completed, 6. J was about to write, when, &c. (was then 
on the point of commencing.) 
c Future time. 
incomplete, 7. Z shall or will write, e. g. when he comes 
(shall then be about to write, “éaarwy, fu- 
turum.) 
complete, 8. J shall have written when, &c. (shall then 
—" my writing, fudurum exac- 
tum. 
about to be completed, 9. J shall be about to write when, &e. (shall 
then be upon the point of commencing),’ 
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Other distinctions or modifications of time may be conceived ; 
but it is obvious that the nine here enumerated with so much 
precision, both of thought and expression, are quite fundamental. 
They must appear in. every genus of verb, and all the sup- 
posed or conceivable differences or varieties must be referable 
to one or other of these tenses. With respect to the moods, 
however, we conceive Thiersch to have erred in representing 
the optative as a distinct mode of ascribing existence to an 
object by means of the verbs—‘ as only thought of with regard 
‘to it, as a wish, a conception.’ The ‘ wish’ or ‘ conception’ 
forms no ingredient in this modification of the verb; it lurks in 
an ellipsis, and may be easily evolved by supplying that ellipsis. 
Utinam saperes, means only that you were wise; the optative 
part of the expression being cither gathered from the verb sig- 
nificative of wishing or desiring, which is suppressed, or, in some 
cases, supplied by an interjectional exclamation. Hence the 
optative, as it is called, is nothing more than the past of its 
corresponding subjunctive ; thus avaywicxw iva uavbavw, *I read 
‘ that I may learn ;’ aveyiryvacnov iva wavdavouu, * I was reading that 
© I might learn.’ 

The translation of this invaluable work,—invaluable alike 
from the great learning it displays, the philosophical views which 
it unfolds, and the admirable discrimination which pervades it,— 
has been executed with singular fidelity and skill; while, in his 
‘ observations’ and ‘ remarks,’ with a view of supplying an 
occasional defect, extending or modifying the application of 
a principle, or affording additional illustrations, the translator 
shows the mastery he has acquired over the various forms and 
niceties of this most difficult language, and proves that, had 
his object been to produce an original work on the subject of 
Greek Grammar, his resources of erudition were fully equal to 
the task. Indeed, we are not quite sure that he would not have 
acted more judiciously in following this course; for the labour 
could scarcely have been greater than that which he has im- 
posed upon himself; and the work would have possessed a degree 
of unity and consistency far greater than can reasonably be ex- 
pected in a treatise which has called for such elaborate illustra- 
tion, and in which the system of construction will undoubtedly 
require to be wholly remodelled. As it is, however, we feel 
ourselves amply justified in recommending the present work, as 
one better calculated than any with which we are acquainted 
to convey an accurate knowledge of the Greek language in all 
its forms, to prove of equal advantage to the public instructor 
and the private student, and, finally, if studied with care, to 
increase the number of those, hitherto supposed to be few, * who 
* understand Homer,’ 
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Art. XI.—Seventeenth Report of the Commissioners appointed to 
enquire into the Duties, Salaries, and Emoluments of the Officers, 
Clerks, and Ministers of Justice of all Temporal and Ecclesi- 
astical Courts in Ireland.—Courts of Quarter-Sessions, and of 
Assistant Barristers.—Ordered by the House of Commons to 
be printed, 14th March, 1828. 


VJNueE office of Assistant Barrister is peculiar to the judicial insti- 

tutions of Ireland. Those of England have nothing analo- 
gous to this creature of original Irish legislation. His jurisdic- 
tion and duties are twofold; and in both respects of great extent 
and no ordinary importance. In the one capacity, from which 
he takes his designation, he is the legal assistant to the justices 
at the court of Quarter Sessions; in practice, however, he is 
almost invariably elected and continued as their chairman. In 
the other, he sits as sole judge in a court of his own, to decide, 
in asummary way, or, at his discretion, with the aid of a jury, 
upon the several classes of civil cases, which successive statutes 
have transferred from the superior courts to his less costly and 
more expeditious adjudication. The leading particulars of the 
two jurisdictions, of which we now propose to offer some 
account, are clearly and accurately detailed in the Report before 
us; accompanied by some calm and judicious proposals of 
amendment. In the main, we feel disposed to take the Com- 
missioners of Enquiry as our guides—reserving, however, to 
ourselves the privilege of using additional matter derived from 
other sources of information. 

Previous to the year 1787, the courts of Quarter Sessions 
in Ireland varied in no material respect from the tribunals that 
bear the same name in England. The jurisdiction of the court, 
and the constitution of the judicial bench, were similar. In 
Ireland, however, the powers of those courts were so feebly and 
irregularly administered, and their inadequacy for the punish- 
ment and suppression of crime so manifest, that the legisla- 
ture of the country found it necessary to interpose with respect 
to particular districts in which violations of the peace more 
abounded ; and, among other experimental changes, to reinforce 
the magisterial bench with a judicial ally. The immediate 
occasion of this determination was the alarming state of disturb- 
ance that distinguished some of the southern counties of Ire- 
land during the year 1787; and accordingly in that year the 
Irish Parliament passed an act,* enabling the Lord Lieutenant, 
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with the advice of the Privy Council, to divide any counties of 
the kingdom into districts, in the manner pointed out by the 
act; and in the counties so divided, to establish a constabulary 
force for the preservation of the public peace: And, by the same 
act, it was farther provided, that in the counties so divided, 
general sessions of the peace should be holden eight times in 
the year at least; and that a barrister of six years’ standing, 
(not being a member of Parliament,) should be appointed to act 
as a constant assistant to the justices constituting the Court. 
The provisions of this statute were immediately put in force in 
several of the disturbed counties ; and the experience of a few 
years having proved the beneficial effects of the change, an- 
other act was passed by the Irish legislature in the year 1796,* 
extending the same system to all the other counties of the king- 
dom. Under this latter statute, every county of Ireland is 
now supplied with an Assistant Barrister, as a part of the judi- 
cial constitution of the court of Quarter Sessions. He is a 
magistrate of the county virtute officii ; and, as already obser- 
ved, is almost uniformly elected by the justices to be their 
chairman. 

The subject-matters of the jurisdiction of this court are too 
well known to require a particular enumeration. It is to be 
observed, however, that in Ireland, the accession of a profes- 
sional lawyer to guide its proceedings, has had the effect of 
drawing within its ordinary cognizance a large class of cases of 
aggravated misdemeanours, which in England, though within 
the jurisdiction, are considered as too weighty to be determined 
at the Quarter Sessions, and are consequently sent for trial to the 
Assizes. The offences that form the principal business of the 
Irish courts of Quarter Sessions, are assaults and batteries, riots, 
rescues of cattle and goods distrained, and forcible entries upon 
land. They have also jurisdiction over all cases of simple 
larceny; and by a statute of 1829, are empowered to pass 
sentence of transportation for seven years in certain cases of 
violent assaults. The responsibility of conducting the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice in this court in a proper and legal 
form, devolves upon the Assistant Barrister as the chairman. 
He has to charge the grand and petty juries, to take accurate 
notes of the evidence, to pronounce the sentence of the court 
upon offenders ; and in all cases of memorials to the Crown, 
praying for mercy, or complaining of any proceeding held in the 
court, the established usage of the government is to refer the 
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matter to the Assistant Barrister, and to act in conformity with 
his opinion upon the case. 

We pass on, for the present, to the other branch of the Assist- 
ant Barrister’s functions, as sole judge of the Civil Bill Court; 
and as the expediency of cheapening and accelerating justice, by 
the creation of analogous tribunals in England, is now occupy- 
ing the public attention, we shall offer no apology for explain- 
ing, in some detail, the machinery through which the objects of 
the institution are effected in Ireland. 

The Civil Bill (or Assistant Barrister’s) Court, is emphatically 
the poor man’s court—a court ‘ for the recovery of small debts in 
‘a summary way ;’ and in tracing it back to the period of its 
first establishment in Ireland, there is something not incurious 
from the juxtaposition of dates. In the reign of Anne, as now, 
the great mass of the Irish poor were Roman Catholics ; and we 
find this attention to their civil wants commencing under the 
auspices of the framers of the celebrated act ‘ to prevent the 
‘ further growth of Popery.’ That statute is the 2d of Anne, 
chap. 6; and the 2d of Anne, chap. 18, ‘ for the ease of the 
‘ subject in recovering small debts, dues, and demands, in a 
* cheap and summary way,’ (as expressed in its brief preamble, ) 
laid the foundation of the present institution. It provided, that 
demands, of the nature and amount therein specified, should be 
recoverable in a summary way before the going judges of assize. 
The form of proceeding was to be by civil bill, (of which more 
hereafter,) and the jurisdiction was in no case to extend beyond 
L.10; but the experience of above forty years caused it to be 
confirmed and enlarged; and by a statute of the Ist Geo. IL, 
the jurisdiction was extended to L.20 in particular cases, Thus 
enlarged, it continued to be exercised, without further altera- 
tion, so long as the trial of causes by civil bill remained a part 
of the circuit-business of the judges of assize; but in process of 
time,* * the business of the Courts of Assize and Nisi-Prius 
‘ increased with increase of property and population. Suits by 
‘ civil bill also increased. In many counties the civil bills to be 
* heard and determined constituted the chief part of the business 
* of the judge presiding in the civil court. Under these circum- 
* stances, it was not unusual for the business of the assizes to be 
‘ so protracted as to occupy the whole period of what remained 
‘ of a vacation, and in some instances to require the assistance 
‘of a third judge. Other indispensable duties of office made it 
* impossible for judges to enlarge the time of circuit in propor- 


* Report, pp. 17, 18. 
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‘ tion to the increased accumulation of business. This inade- 
‘ quacy of time was necessarily productive of hurry, irregularity, 
‘and consequent confusion; and the administration of justice, 
‘thus impeded, suffered in its effects as well as dignity.’ To 
remedy these, and other inconveniences, and to revive, as far as 
might be, the ancient principle of * bringing justice home to 
‘ the door of every cottage in the kingdom,’ the institution was 
altogether remodelled in the year 1796, by the act of the Irish 
legislature, already referred to, (36th George III. e. 25,) which 
created a new court, and a separate judicial officer, for the trial 
of civil bills in every county. This statute is the foundation of 
the jurisdiction in its present form ; subsequent acts of Parlia- 
ment have materially extended it—but it would be needless for 
our present purpose to specify the respective dates of the several 
enactments. It is sufficient to say, that, taken altogether, they 
form an original and peculiar code, which we shall endeavour to 
compress into an intelligible outline. 

The Civil Bill Court is a court of record. The Assistant 
Barrister, who presides in it as sole judge, must be a practising 
barrister of at least six years’ standing. He is nominated by the 
Lord Lieutenant, and holds his office during the pleasure of the 
Crown. His emoluments are derived, in part, from a fixed 
salary of L.400 a-year, late Irish currency, and partly from 
fees, that vary in the aggregate amount according to the number 
of cases brought before him. » The clerk of the peace acts as the 
register, and the sheriff as the general ministerial officer of the 
court. In addition to the inherent power of a court of record to 
enforce order and respect, the Assistant is expressly empowered 
by the statute, to punish any violation or neglect of duty in those 
officers by fine, and any misconduct on the part of the attorneys 
practising in the court by fine and suspension. In pursuance 
of the act of 1796, every county of Ireland* has been divided 
into two districts, called divisions, in each of which general 
Quarter Sessions of the peace, for the transaction of criminal 
business, are held four times a-year. The Civil Bill Court sits 
in each division at the same quarterly periods, either before or 
after the dispatch of the crown business. The object of the 
division of counties was to approximate the seats of justice to 
the homes of the inhabitants ; and, accordingly, no person can 
be sued by civil bill, except in the division in which he resides. 





* There are different arrangements for the counties of Dublin and 
Cork, but the particulars are not material to be explained. 
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The following are the several cases in which this court has 
jurisdiction :— 


All actions of debt, on bond, bill, or specialty, for pay- 
ment of money only, and all actions on the case on> L.20 0 O 
inland bills of exchange and promissory-notes, up to 
Actions of trespass for injury done to the plaintiff's 
person or goods, (criminal conversation excepted,) 
and all actions on the case (slander only excepted) 
where the damages laid shall not exceed. . . . 
Actions of debt by tenants against their immediate a 
lords, where the tenant, having paid his rent to theU 510 0 0 
immediate landlord, shall be distrained upon by the 7 ; 
head Jandlord, upto . . « «6 « « «© «© © « 
Actions or debt against parties duly summoned to attend 
as witnesses in the Civil Bill Court, and making-> 1 0 O 
default, upto . .:. 2 + «= «© © © © © » 
Actions of ejectment—First, Where the tenant, being in 
arrear to the amount of half a year's rent, shall desert cent raters 
the premises, leaving them uncultivated, or carrying > yed unlimit« 
off the stock and crop, so as no sufficient distress may \ ed. 
be had to countervail the arrears of rent then due 


0 O 


o 


Amount of 


Limited to 
Secondly, Where the tenant overholds the demised | C@8¢s where 


premises after the determination of his interest . =, nt hall 
irdly. There an arrear of ' rears re serve 1 
Thirdly, Where an arrear of one full year's rent shall [ 134 exceed 


be due to the landlord. . . « . © » « «© « L.50 peran- 


num. 
Actions of replevin, where the annual amount of the ) 


reserved rent, in respect of which the distress has 10 0 O 
been made, does not exceed . . . . 2 we « + j 


The cases thus enumerated form the subject-matter of the 
ordinary business of the Civil Bill Court. There are, however, 
several others of occasional occurrence, over which various 
statutes have from time to time given this court a jurisdiction ; 
and, finally, it is to the Assistant Barrister that the late act for 
regulating the registry of frecholds has committed the new and 
important duty of deciding claims within his county to the 
elective franchise. 

Cheap and speedy justice is the object of this jurisdiction, 
and the nature of the machinery through which it is thought to 
be attained, will appear from the following short history of a 
supposed cause in the Civil Bill Court. 

A party, having to commence an action in this court, first ob- 
tains two blank forms of a Summons, technically called a Civil 
Bill, or Process. These forms are onsale in every market-town, 
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and the price of two is only three or four pence. The follow- 
ing is the form of the process prescribed by the statute :— 





County of ,and| By the Assistant Barrister at the Sessions 











Division of » to for the said County. 

wit: The Defendant is hereby required person- 
ally to appear before the said Assistant Bar- 

AB, of , in the|rister, at , on the day of . 

county of , (ad-|to answer the Plaintiff’s Bill, in an action for 

dition of Plaintiff’) the sum of (here insert the amount of the 


Plaintiff. |demand), for (here insert the cause of action), or 
in default thereof, the said Assistant Barrister 








CD, of » in the} will proceed as to justice shall appertain. 
county of » (his 
addition) | Dated this day of | 


Defendant. | Signed on behalf of the Plaintiff. { 


The plaintiff’s next step is to fill up the blanks by inserting 
his name and addition, and those of the defendant, the cause 
of action, the amount of his demand, the day and place of the 
defendant’s required appearance, and the signature of the plain- 
tiff, or of some one on his behalf. If the plaintiff can write, 
he fills up the blanks himself, if not, he applies to the nearest 
friendly penman; but in this stage of the proceedings, it is 
unusual to call in the aid of an attorney. 

The Process having been thus prepared, a copy of it is to be 
served on the defendant. Formerly, the plaintiff might have 
selected any person to perform this office; but that practice 
having been found to lead to manifold abuses, the legislature 
interfered, and by the provisions of a recent act, the Assistant 
Barrister is directed to appoint proper persons, being house- 
holders, and residing in market towns, to be officers of the court 
for the service of civil bill processes. They have a salary of 
L.10 a-year paid by the county, and a fee of 6d. paid by the 
plaintiff for the service of each process; and they alone are 
now legally competent to effect and prove such service. To one 
of those officers, therefore, the plaintiff resorts, and paying him 
the fee of 6d., hands him the process in duplicate. Of these, 
one copy is to be served on the defendant. personally, or in some 
other of the several modes of service required by the civil bill 
acts. If the demand does not exceed L.10, the service is to 
be effected six days before the first day of the sessions, or 
twelve days before, if the demand exceeds that sum. Thus far 
the process is analogous to a writ of mesne process at common 
law issuing from the superior courts. The other copy of the 
process is retained by the process server, (who enters the parti- 
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culars in a book that he is required to keep for that purpose, 
until the first day of the sessions, when he attends in court, 
and delivers it back to the plaintiff or his attorney. The cause 
is then entered by the clerk of the peace in his book of the civil 
bill proceedings. This entry consists of a short extract from the 
process, setting forth the names of the parties, plaintiff and 
defendant, and the nature and amount of the plaintiff’s demand. 

The suitors in this court are not bound to appear by their 
attorney, but in practice they almost invariably do so; and 
accordingly the ordinary course is to have the entry effected 
through the plaintiff's attorney. The cause being entered, is 
ripe for a hearing, and is called on in its turn according as it 
stands in the book of entries. The plaintiff’s first preliminary 
proof is the same in all cases, namely, that of the service of the 
process, and this is now effected with certainty and expedition, 
On the first day of the sessions, all the process servers of the 
division are sworn as witnesses, generally, touching such ser- 
vice in every cause that shall be called on; and a separate place 
is assigned them in the court, where they attend from day to 
day till the termination of the sessions. By this arrangement, 
the plaintiff’s attorney is enabled at once to prove the service 
by handing the plaintiff’s copy of the process to the particu- 
Jar process server, whose name he finds endorsed on it. The 
saving of time and of perjury effected by this mode of proof 
is incalculable. The service having been thus proved, the 
plaintiff's copy of the process now assumes the nature of a 
declaration at common law, and his attorney ‘ opens the plead- 
‘ ings,’ by reading from it the part that sets forth the nature 
and amount of his demand. The plaintiff's witnesses are then 
produced and examined—all persons residing within the coun- 
ty are compellable to attend and give their evidence. The 
Civil Bill Court is a court of strict law for the plaintiff, that is 
to say, he must, as a general rule, sustain his case according to 
the same rigid principles that would apply if the same issue 
were to be tried by a jury at common law. With the defend- 
ant it is otherwise. First, He is exempted from all the techni- 
calities and embarrassments that attach to written pleadings ; 
whatever matter of defence he relies upon, he can plead ore 
tenus ; and secondly, The court is for him a court of equity. 
He can resort to every equitable ground of defence, and among 
them, can appeal to the oath of the plaintiff, and sift his con- 
science on the subject of his alleged cause of action. In all 
cases of controverted facts, the Assistant Barrister, if he so 
pleases, can call in the aid of a jury. We find in the Report 
before us, that ‘ a desire to avail themselves of this assistance 
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‘in aid of their doubts and relief of their responsibility, had 
‘ generally occurred to barristers appointed to this jurisdiction ; 
‘ but that as generally, on further experience, they were deter- 
‘red from the practice, and often at the request of the parties 
‘ have omitted to use it.’ The fact at which the Report only 
glances is, that neither the barristers nor the public were satis- 
fied with the verdicts given; and that consequently the suitors 
of the court, from their greater confidence in the judgment and 
integrity of the Assistant Barrister, have a general reluctance to 
see the questions that concern them transferred from his sole 
decision to that of a nominally more popular tribunal. 

The evidence having closed on both sides, the Assistant Bar- 
rister, if his determination be in favour of the plaintiff, pro- 
nounces his decree accordingly; and an entry to that effect is 
made by the clerk of the peace in his book. The decree itself is 
afterwards prepared by the plaintiff’s attorney, and being signed 
by him and by the clerk of the peace, finally obtains the signa- 
ture of the Assistant Barrister. We insert below the form of a 
decree, as prescribed by the statute, with the sheriff’s warrant 
appended, which, taken together, have the operation of the ver- 
dict of a jury at common law, followed by the judgment of the 
court, and the issuing of a writ of final execution thereupon.* 


* Form of a Decree: 


No. 
County of 
Division of —— 
AB, of ————, in the 
County of ——— 
(here insert the addition or 
occupation of the petition- 
er or petitioners.) 
Pet.(s.) 

CD, of 
County of 
(here insert the addition or 
occupation of the defend- 
ant or defendants.) 

. Deft.(s.) 








, in the 





By the Assistant Barrister at the Ses- 
sions for the county of 

It appearing to the court that process to 
appear at this present session was duly 
served on the defendant(s), and that the 
defendant(s) is (or are) justly indebted to 
the plaintiff(s) in the sum of pounds 
shillings and pence, for (here 

state the cause of action from the process.) 
It is therefore ordered and decreed by the 
court, that the plaintiff(s) do recover from 
the defendant(s) the said sum, together 
with shillings and pence costs ; 
and the several sheriffs of the respective 





| counties within this kingdom of Ireland, 


are hereby commanded, notwithstanding any liberty within their baili- 
wicks, to enter the same, and take in execution the (body, or bodies, 
or goods, as the case may be) of the defendant(s), to satisfy the said 
debt and costs. 

Dated at , this day of , 18 
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The plaintiff’s costs incurred up to this stage of the proceedings, 
are as follow :— 


s. d. 
Cost of process . ° ° ; ° ; 0 3 
Fee to the process server, for serving the process 0 6 
To the clerk of the peace, on entering the cause . 0 3 
To the plaintiff’s attorney, for entering the cause with 
the clerk of the peace ° . ° ° ° 0 6 
To the plaintiff's attorney, for attending the hearing 1 0 
To the plaintiff’s attorney, for drawing up the decree 1 0 
To the clerk of the peace, for signing the decree ; 0 3 
To the assistant barrister, for signing the decree ° 1 0 
To the sheriff, for granting the special warrant . 1 0 


If the determination of the Assistant Barrister be in favour of 
the defendant, he pronounces a dismiss. Where it appears to him, 
from the whole of the case, that the plaintiff ought not to reco- 
ver, he gives a dismiss ‘ on the merits;’ which operates, if not 
appealed from, as a final and conclusive decision between the 
parties ; but where, on the other hand, the plaintiff’s failure to 
sustain his case arises from some casual circumstance—as the 
accidental omission of some particular proof, or a technical in- 
formality, or any similar cause—the dismiss is qualified accord- 
ingly, and expressed to be without prejudice to his suing the 
defendant again for the same cause of action. In either case, 
the immediate effect of the dismiss is to give the defendant the 
costs of his defence. In all cases, also, where the plaintiff does 
not enter his process within a given time from the commence- 





ees a a 

Interest . 

. ae 

Warrant. . 
E F, Attorney for the Plaintiff. 
G H, Clerk of the Peace for the said county. 
JK, Assistant Barrister for said county. 


County of ———, Tauthorize and empower A B, o ; 

to wit: j and CD, of , or ther of them, and 
their assistants, special bailiffs, at the plaintiff's peril, to execute the 
above decree. Given under my hand and seal, this day of ? 
18 


LM, Sheriff of the said county. 
Seal. 
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ment of the sessions, the defendant is entitled, as a matter of 
course, to have his copy entered ‘ for a dismiss.’ 

Appeals are allowed from the decrees of the Assistant Barrister 
to the next going Judge of Assize, under the following restric- 
tions: If the party appealing be a defendant, he must lodge the 
costs, and either lodge the sum decreed, or give sufficient secu- 
rity that it shall be forthcoming, if the decree be affirmed ;—if 
the appellant be a plaintiff, he must also lodge the costs of the 
dismiss in court, and give security to pay such costs as shall be 
awarded, if the dismiss be affirmed. An appeal cannot be recei- 
ved without the affidavit of an attorney, (when the appearance 
is by attorney,) that it is not for delay, but that he believes there 
is probable cause for reversing the decree, or dismiss, complained 
of. If the party appealing has not appeared by attorney, no 
affidavit is required, but the appellant must deposit the money 
decreed against him, and the costs, in the hands of the sheriff, 
and further enter into a bond to the amount of L.5 to the adverse 
party, conditioned to perform, and abide, the decree of the next 
coming Judge of Assize for the county. 

Considering the vast number of decrees pronounced by the 
Assistant Barristers, appeals from their decisions are very few, 
and are still more rarely resorted to, upon the supposition that 
the Assistant Barrister has taken an erroneous view of the case, 
as it appeared in evidence before him. As the law now stands, 
an appellant is allowed to make a new case before the Judge of 
Assize: and accordingly, whenever a party in the Civil Bill Court 
fails, by reason of his inability to produce on the hearing there 
some necessary piece of evidence which he will be able to supply 
before the Judge of Assize, his course is to appeal. There is 
something incongruous in this, and we therefore fully adopt the 
suggestions of the commissioners: First, that in all cases in 
which, from ignorance, or inability to produce witnesses at the 
first hearing, justice shall not be attained, it shall be competent 
to the Assistant Barrister either to adjourn the cause, or grant a 
rehearing; and, secondly, that a party appealing shall not be 
allowed to make a new or different case in evidence from that 
made at the hearing appealed from, but that the same witnesses 
and documents only shall be examined and exhibited before 
the Judge of Assize, as were produced at the hearing before the 
Assistant Barrister. 

When a plaintiff obtains a decree, he takes it at his option 
either against the body or the goods of the defendant ; but it often 
happens that he may find it desirable to make a change in this 
respect. For instance, the decree having been against the body, 
the defendant may depart from the country, leaving personal 
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property within it; or again, the original decree having been 
against the goods, a part only of the debt and costs may have, 
been levied under the execution. To provide for these and 
similar cases, and to place the plaintiff from time to time in what 
he shall consider the most favourable condition for enforcing the 
satisfaction of his demand, he may renew his original decree once 
in every six months, or as near thereto as the time of holding the 
sessions will permit. The renewal is granted as a matter of 
course, on an affidavit being made before the Assistant Barrister 
that the whole or a part of the original debt and costs remain 
due. The same law applies to the renewal of dismisses. No 
decree or dismiss can be renewed after six years from the making 
thereof, but the same shall be considered as satisfied after the 
expiration of the six years and the last renewal thereof. 

Before closing our account of the course of proceedings in the 
Civil Bill Court, we have to observe, that a modern statute (Ist 
Geo. IV. ¢. 74) contains a provision that operates in the nature 
of an insolvent act in favour of the poorer class of debtors that 
may be imprisoned under its decrees. That statute empowers 
the Assistant Barrister, on the application of such debtor, (if the 
debt be less than L.10,) to enquire summarily into the circum- 
stances of his case; and at bis discretion to make an order that 
the creditor at whose suit the applicant is imprisoned shall make 
him an allowance not exceeding 2s. 6d. a-week, and that upon 
the failure of the creditor so to do, the debtor shall be forthwith 
discharged from custody. 

We have already stated that cheapness and expedition in the 
enforcing the payment of small debts are the primary objects of 
the Civil Bill jurisdiction ; and from the foregoing outline it has 
been seen that in ordinary cases a plaintiff in this court may 
proceed to final execution for his demand within the period of a 
few days from the commencement of his action, and at the cost 
of only a few shillings to hisdebtor. The practical operation of 
the institution, and the vast number of persons whom it concerns, 
will appear from the following estimate, which we have reason 
to rely upon as tolerably accurate. 

Taking one county with another, it is calculated that the 
average number of Processes issued and served for each Quarter 
Sessions in each county is about 4800; that of these, three- 
fourths (3600) are settled by the parties without being brought 
into court; that the remaining one-fourth (1200) are entered in 
the clerk of the peace’s book ; that of the cases so entered, about 
one-half (600) are settled without coming toa hearing; that the 
remaining 600 are heard and decided upon by the Assistant 
Barrister ; and that of the cases so heard, about two-thirds (400) 
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are undefended, (that is, there is no appearance on the part of 
the defendant to contest the demand,) and the remaining 200 
are defended. 

The expenses incurred by the parties in disposing of this mass 
of litigation, will appear from the following table of the costs, as 
they vary, in the several classes of cases above referred to :— 


Number of processes served in 
each of the 32 counties for 
each quarter-sessions, - 4800 
OF these, 
Cases. LL & & 
Served and settled - 3600 at 9d.each = 130 0 0 
Servedand entered, but settled 
without coming to a hear- 

















ing - - 690 at Is.Gd.each 45 0 O 
Undefended cases heard and 

decided - - 400 at 6s.3d.each 125 0 O 

Defended do. - - 200 at 7s,9d.each 77 10 O 
Making in each county for 

each quarter-sessions 4800 at L.377 10 0 

4 4 

Annually in each county 19,200 at L.1500 0 0 

32 32 








Annually in the 32 coun- 
ties > . *614,400 at L.48,000 0 0 


The time occupied by each Quarter Sessions (including the 
criminal and civil business) varies according to the extent of 
the county, from ten or twelve days to three weeks. It is 








* There being no official returns to which we could refer, our calcu- 
lation of the number of processes respectively served and entered is 
necessarily conjectural, but we have reason to believe that it is not 
exaggerated. Should such returns be at any time called for, they can 
be supplied with the utmost facility and expedition from the books of 
the process-servers and clerks of the peace in the several counties. The 
report refers to a calculation made in the year 1799, which estimated 
the annual number of processes served in the entire kingdom at only 
VOL, LIT, NO, CIV. 21 
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provided by the statute, that the Assistant Barrister shall not 
enter upon any criminal business before twelve o'clock, unless 
another magistrate be present. In the Civil Bill Court he is 
unrestrained in the choice of his hours, and regularly sits for 
nine or ten hours a-day—that is, from nine in the morning 
to six or seven in the afternoon. We have before us an esti- 
mate drawn from the proceedings of one of those Courts, of the 
average quantity of business that can be dispatched in that time ; 
and it appears that if due precautions be used to enforce order, 
and keep the passages clear for the entrance and exit of the 
suitors and their witnesses, the book of entries may be ruled 
to the extent of 200 cases in a single day; of these, 100 are 
stated in the estimate as settled without coming to a hearing ; 
from 60 to 70 as undefended; and the remainder as keenly 
litigated. We understand, however, that this calculation would 
be rather too high for the counties generally, and that the dis- 
posal of about 150 cases (comprising the settled, undefended, 
and litigated) may be taken as the average of an ordinary legal 
day’s work in the Civil Bill Court. Complaints have been made 
that some of the Assistant Barristers, in their impatience to hurry 
back to Dublin, have been in the habit of sitting to unreasonably 
late hours. The practice does not appear to have been general, 
or in the instances complained of, to have been continued. It 
is proper, however, that its recurrence should be prevented ; 

and accordingly we find it recommended by the Commissioners 
¢‘ that no new trial, or business, shall be ‘entered on after the 
‘ hour of six o’clock in the afternoon of any day.’ We entirely 
approve of the principle of this recommendation. There should 
be a positive regulation to provide against the protraction of 
the sittings to so late an hour as to cause inconvenience to the 
suitors; but in framing the regulation, care should be taken, 
that when it comes to be acted on, it shall not operate as a still 
greater inconvenience than that which it proposes to prevent ; 
and such, we apprehend, would be the result in the present 
instance, if the suggestion of the Commissioners were to be 
adopted without any qualification. The fact is, (if our in- 


128,000 (Rep.p.23.) If our information be correct, the three counties 
of Cork, Tipperary, and Kerry, would now contribute more than that 
number. 

We may observe, that the above table of costs does not apply to 
ejectment cases, which are comparatively few, and in which the fees 
payable are considerably higher. The costs of obtaining a decree in 
ejectment amount to about L.1, 15s. 
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formation does not mislead us,) that the suitors themselves are 
to the full as anxious as the Assistant Barrister, that he should 
get through the greatest quantity of business in the shortest 
possible time. They and their witnesses are, for the most part, 
very poor persons, living in the Sessions-town at (to them) a 
considerable expense, and uniformly impatient to be dismissed 
to their homes; and thus it often happens that the Assistant 
Barrister cannot gratify or accommodate them more than by 
protracting his sitting for an hour or two beyond the time to 
which the Commissioners would limit him. We would therefore 
qualify the proposed regulation, by providing, that no new case 
should be called on after six o’clock, ‘ except with the consent of 
‘ the parties in the cause” This would effectually put an end to 
any existing inconveniences, and, at the same time, leave with 
the Assistant Barrister a discretionary power of dedicating an 
extra portion of the day to the cases of such of the suitors as 
might wish to take advantage of the arrangement. 

The Report contains numerous other suggestions for the im- 
provement of the Civil Bill Court. Among them it is recom- 
mended, that the pecuniary limit of its jurisdiction in all the 
cases over which it now has cognizance, should be extended to 
double the present amount; and further, that it should be in- 
vested with a new power of determining claims (to a limited 
amount) arising under wills and intestacies. In both recom- 
mendations we fully concur, and more especially in the latter. 
The want of a cheap and accessible tribunal, for deciding such 
claims, is sorely and generally felt by the Irish peasantry.* 
Upon these, however, and many other of the proposed altera- 
tions, we do not consider it necessary to advert in any detail. 
The propriety of amending the law in conformity with the 
views of the Commissioners, has been for some time under the 
consideration of the Irish authorities, and it is understood that 
the subject is to be speedily submitted to the Legislature. In- 
stead, therefore, of dwelling upon the several recommendations 
of the Commissioners, we shall probably be more usefully 





* Since writing the above, we have seen the Report of the select 
Committee on the state of the poor in Ireland, (July 18th, 1830,) in 
which we find that one of ‘ the series of measures recommended by 
‘ the Committee to the most serious and early consideration of the 
‘ Government and the Legislature,’ is ‘a Bill to make a provision 
‘ whereby questions of wills, legacies, and intestacies within certain 
‘ limits may be decided by the Assistant Barrister at Quarter Sessions.’ 
—Report, p. 97, 
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employed in directing attention to one or two matters to which 
they have not alluded. 

The Civil Bill code contains one glaring provision that has 
not been even glanced at in the Report. ‘ The title to land is 
‘ not to be drawn into question,’ in any proceeding before the 
Assistant Barrister.* This exception, considered without any 
reference to the people for whom the code was designed, is a 
mere specimen of feudal absurdity, founded on the supposed 
dignity of real property, and as logical in its way as the noted 
adjudication of the grammarians in favour of the greater wor- 
thiness of the masculine gender. Our business, however, is 
with its practical operation, and for that a very few words will 
suffice. The Irish are a nation of landholders, and among them 
conflicting claims to petty portions of land—to an acre, or a 
rood—form a constant source of rural litigation. In all cases 
where the relation of landlord and tenant subsists, and the 
latter is to be evicted, the Civil Bill ejectment law, as we have 
seen, supplies a cheap and expeditious remedy; but when a 
small proprietor, or in other words an Irish peasant, is aggrieved 
by the encroachment of a neighbour; or, being entitled to pos- 
session, is refused it,—in short, wherever a question of title to 
the property in the soil arises, he is not only left without a suit- 
able tribunal to resort to, but finds himself beset with the most 
tempting incitements to become a disturber of the public 
peace. This may be explained by a familiar instance of 
the order of proceeding in such cases. An Irish peasant be- 
comes entitled, under his marriage settlement, as a part of his 
wife’s portion, to a reversionary interest in one or two acres 
expectant on the death of his father-in-law. The father-in-law 
dies leaving a son, who enters into possession of the entire of 
the paternal holding. The brother-in-law now claims his 
vested share. It is refused—weeks and months of altercation 
ensue, and at length the claimant brings his action in the Civil 
Bill Court, in the form, perhaps, of a demand of the rent of the 
premises thus wrongfully withheld. The Assistant Barrister 
hears the case, and finding that the title to the land is drawn 
into question, and that he has consequently no jurisdiction, dis- 
misses the process. The plaintiff asks if he is altogether with- 
out remedy. The Assistant Barrister tells him, that it is open 
to him to bring his ejectment in the superior courts. This he 
is obviously unable to do, but there is something else which he is 
both able and willing to do. He collects a party of able-bodied 


* 36 Geo, III. c. 25, 1. 7. 
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friends, arms himself and them with miscellaneous weapons, 
and proceeds at their head, as riotously as may be, to the dis- 
puted premises, knocks down the wrong-doer if he comes within 
their reach, takes forcible possession of the land, and having 
thus asserted his rights, is duly prosecuted, convicted, and sent 
to the tread-mill at the ensuing Quarter Sessions ; and all this, 
because the culprit’s civil claim was, in legal contemplation, ¢ of 
‘ too high a nature’ to be brought before a court of summary 
jurisdiction. We have not been presenting a fanciful or exag- 
gerated picture. Every one at all acquainted with the homely 
concerns of the Irish poor will join us in asserting, that the 
want of a commodious tribunal for deciding the ever-recurring 
questions of title to land, is one of the great standing causes of 
local crime—of the riots, rescues, forcible entries, and aggrae- 
vated assaults, which prevail almost like national customs in 
every county of Ireland. It is the law, as it now exists, that thus 
converts suitors into offenders; and the law should be amended, 
by permitting the action of ejectment on the title to be brought 
in the Assistant Barrister’s Court. There, of course, should be 
a prescribed limit to the jurisdiction in this, as in other cases ; 
and that limit should depend not upon the number of acres in 
dispute, but upon the annual value of the claimant’s interest in 
the premises, supposing his title to be established. We would 
propose as a convenient maximum the annual value of L.10, to 
be ascertained by evidence, that a solvent and responsible tenant 
could not afford to pay a greater additional rent, over and above 
all rent to which the claimant would be liable. We shall merely 
add, that these two questions of title and value, would not be 
new, or diflicult to the Assistant Barrister. The same questions 
are now brought before him for decision in every case of a claim 
to the elective franchise; and every principle of expediency, and 
of mercy, requires that similar powers of adjudication should be 
extended to him for the purpose of determining claims which 
cannot now be brought before any other available tribunal, and 
of thus extinguishing at oncea most fertile source of local outrage. 

Among the amendments of the Civil Bill Laws suggested in 
the Report, we find no reference made to the constant failures 
of justice to which the suitor is exposed in the first stage of the 
proceedings (the service of the process), arising from the legal 
obligation of the Assistant Barrister to give a rigid literal con- 
struction to the statutes under which his authority is derived. 
The principle of this rule of construction, which pervades the 
entire code, is thus clearly developed by a very learned and 
able compiler and expositor of the local law of Ireland. 
‘ These inferior tribunals are the creatures of statute, and 
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‘therefore are limited, and merely statutable jurisdictions. 
* One great principle of law must pervade the construction of 
‘ all those enactments, which purport to invest them with these 
‘ new powers, namely, that they must be held to strictness, and 
‘ the letter of the act of Parliament, in every clause which pur- 
‘ ports to give power and authority. For, although these are 
‘not penal but remedial statutes, and therefore entitled to a 
‘ liberal construction on the clauses creating these tribunals, so 
‘far as the enactments propose to suppress the mischief and 
‘ advance the remedy, yet, in one particular, this rule by no 
* means holds, but the contrary of it does, namely, that in every 
‘thing purporting to give, or declare, or show jurisdiction, 
* these tribunals, like all others which are limited and statuta- 
* ble, must be construed strictly, and by the letter of the act, 
‘ and only exercise their new powers, where all prescribed pre- 
‘vious regulations and conditions precedent have been fully 
‘ and accurately fulfilled, namely, that when so and so and so is 
‘done, then this sole judge may exercise his new powers, and 
* not otherwise. There is no latitude, or liberality of construc- 
* tion—no inference, or argument, or equity, or presumption, to 
‘ be used, as means of conferring jurisdictions on new tribunals 
* unknown to the common law.’ 

Every plaintiff approaching the Civil Bill Court, has to en- 
counter this inexorable rule at the threshold. To entitle himself 
to be heard—to give the Assistant Barrister authority to hear him 
—he must prove that a true copy of the process has been served 
on the defendant. If the process vary in the most minute par- 
ticular from the statutory form, or if the copy served be not a 
literal transcript of the original (or plaintiff’s) copy, or if the 
service proved be not in strict conformity with the directions of 
the statute, the defendant may appear in order to make the ob- 
jection, and, on his doing so, puts the plaintiff out of court. The 
frequency of the defeats of justice by reason of these trivial 
variances, gives them importance. A late act of Parliament 
empowers the judges of the Superior Courts to amend the record 
at the trial, in cases of immaterial variances between it and the 
written or printed evidence produced. And we would propose 
that ananalogous power should be given to the Assistant Barrister 
in all cases of like variances between the process and the Par- 
liamentary form, or between the original and the copy; while 
with respect to the service of the process, it would probably be 
desirable to have it established as a general rule, that the appear- 








* Finlay’s Law of Landlord and Tenant in Irel u 
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ance of the defendant in court, either personally or by attorney, 
should be taken to be a waiver of all objections to the mode of 
service. 

We have thus endeavoured to give a summary view of the 
extent and importance appertaining to the office of Assistant 
Barrister in Ireland, and are fully disposed to concur in the tes- 
timony of the Report before us, to the satisfactory manner in 
which the duties of it have hitherto been discharged ; nor does 
there seem to be any ground to apprehend, that, so far as 
concerns the conduct and character of the persons that shall 
hereafter be selected to fill it, the institution will degenerate. One 
of the Marquis of Wellesley’s quiet measures of reform in detail, 
for which he got little public credit at the time, was to take the 
appointment to those offices out of the hands of the county mem- 
bers, upon whose recommendation they had been in use to be filled 
—and this branch of the Viceregal patronage has been since 
administered by the government, under the influence of a full 
conviction that its own character is involved in the propriety of 
the selections. Upon the whole, founding our opinion upon the 
evidence supplied by the present Report, as well as upon what 
we understood to be the concurring sentiment of the Irish com- 
munity, we consider ourselves to be justified in asserting, that 
this institution has been proved by experience to be well adapted 
to the wants of Ireland; and that in its practical working it has 
had the good fortune to attain no small degree of popular con- 
fidence and respect. We cannot, however, pronounce it to be 
perfect—on the contrary, in the most important branch of the 
Assistant Barrister’s functions, that which relates to the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice, we perceive defects, and defects for 
which the remedy is obvious and attainable. 

The first to which we shall refer, is the embarrassing position 
in which the Assistant Barrister is placed, as the mere honorary 
chairman of the Court of Quarter Sessions. The Commissioners 
of Enquiry (in whose views upon this subject we cannot concur) 
have thus expressed themselves upon it in their Report :—‘The 
‘ statute, in establishing the office of assistant barrister, constituted 
‘him a magistrate of the county to which he should be appointed, 
‘ virtute officii, but left it optional in the magistrates to appoint 
‘him chairman of the court or not. It is among the proofs of the 
‘ general satisfaction which the institution has afforded, that few 
‘instances have occurred in which the assistant barrister has not 
‘been chosen chairman by the justices at their court of sessions. 
‘ In a subordinate situation his assistance would unquestionably 
‘ be less efficient; but however desirable it is that he should always 
‘ preside in the court, we do not venture to recommend that he 
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‘ shall be established there as of right, feeling, as we do, that the 
‘ free election to it by the magistrates, which has almost invariably 
been adopted, is more likely to promote that cordial co-operation 
‘ on the bench so necessary to the effectual discharge of its duties.’ 
(Report p. 3.) And again, ‘It has been suggested by most 
‘ of the assistant barristers, and by several of the governors of 
‘ counties, that the unascertained claim to the chair at Quarter 
‘ Sessions is unsatisfactory, and if the assistant barrister should 
‘ be excluded, might prove prejudicial to public business. From 
‘the reasons we have already given, we abstain from recom- 
‘ mending any positive regulation for that effect, but concur in 
‘the opinion that the assistant barrister ought to be either the 
‘recognised or elected chairman of the court; that if to be 
‘ elected, such election should be for the year at Jeast, and that 
‘in all instances in which the bench shall be equally divided 
‘on any question, the assistant barrister shall be allowed a 
_ casting vote, as well as a vote as one of the justices at sessions.’ 

. 13. 

These suggestions are more cautious than satisfactory. We 
must endeavour to be more explicit. The question, as a 
matter of public concern, is simply this—Taking into consi- 
deration the number and importance of the criminal cases now 
tried at every Court of Quarter Sessions in Ireland, and com- 
paring the respective education, intellectual habits, and general 
judicial qualifications, of the Magistrates of the county, and of 
the Assistant Barristers, is he, or one of them, the fittest to dis- 
charge the duty of presiding judge? Upon this point, neither 
the commissioners nor the public, nor the magistrates themselves, 
entertain a doubt. The Assistant Barrister is confessedly not 
only the fittest, but the only one that is fit for the purpose. A 
senior magistrate of an Irish county officiating as the chairman 
of the Court of Quarter Sessions, might easily satisfy the public 
aud himself upon the trial of a common assault. In Ireland, it 
is a sufficiently simple matter for a man to prove that he has 
been knocked down without legal cause, and in such a case an 
uninitiated chairman might deliver an unexceptionable charge to 
the jury, and lecture the culprit in terms that would leave 
nothing to desire ; but it would be far otherwise when he came 
to superintend the investigation of the long and complicated 
cases that form the staple business of the court ;—cases, for 
example, of party riots—of rescue of cattle distrained—of forcible 
entry upon land—in all of which it is indispensable that the 
person before whom they are tried, should be familiar with, at 
least, the leading rules of evidence; and in many of which the 
guilt or innocence of the parties on trial will be found to turn 
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upon some minute, and, to the ordinary magistrate, unknown, 
principle of the law of real property. The Irish magistrates are 
aware of all this, and have shown no disposition to assume to 
themselves the responsibility of a task, which they admit cannot 
be efficiently performed except by a person educated and exer- 
cised as a professional lawyer; but while they concede the claim 
of the Assistant Barrister, grounded on his superior competency, 
to preside in their court, they reserve to themselves the power 
of disputing his right. He is to be the chairman, because it is 
essential to the proper transaction of the public business that 
he should be so; but he must always remember that he holds 
that distinction by sufferance— he must reflect upon the instabi- 
lity of his tenure, and be wary. Now it is indisputably a most 
desirable object, that the Assistant Barrister, like other public 
officers, should be subject to checks, and to checks of which the 
operation is neither uncertain nor remote; but we altogether 
deprecate the particular check, which, as matters now stand, is 
permitted to exist ; and for this obvious reason, that it is utterly 
impossible that this latent power of the magistrates can ever be 
actually exercised without the most mischievous and unseemly 
results; while it appears equally obvious that the recognised 
existence of such a power, can only tend to cramp and dishearten 
the Assistant Barrister in his endeavours to be, what he knows he 
ought to be, a firm and uninfluenced minister of justice. We 
cannot better illustrate our views upon this subject, than by 
presenting a short comparative outline of the proceedings on a 
trial before a judge of Assize, and at a Court of Quarter Sessions. 
At the Assizes, a prisoner is called upon to stand his trial before 
a judge who has had no previous knowledge of his name, or of 
his alleged demerits ; who sits alone, where nothing can reach 
him but public and legal evidence, and to whom, individually, it 
is a matter of entire indifference, whether the result of the pro- 
ceeding be a condemnation or acquittal. There are no local 
considerations, no personal anxieties, to divert his mind from the 
obvious dictates of his duty, as resulting from the evidence pro- 
duced before him. That evidence is public, and for whatever 
view he may take of it in his.charge to the jury, for whatever 
sentence he may pronounce in the event of a conviction, he can 
feel that he is responsible to the public, and to the public alone. 
The Court of Quarter Sessions presents a judicial arrangement 
of a very different kind. There, the magistrates of the county 
are the judges of the court, and they are furthermore the minis- 
terial officers of the county, before whom preliminary investiga- 
tions of the cases to be tried before them have been had; and 
who, as such, must inevitably come upon the bench with strong 
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pre-impressions upon their minds—as such also they must often 
come there with strong wishes. In their ministerial capacity, 
they have already, to a certain extent, pronounced an opinion 
upon the case. The guilt of the party charged before them 
may have been extremely doubtful, and have been so considered 
by the public ; but in receiving the information, they have taken 
upon themselves the responsibility of deciding that he must pass 
through the ordeal of a criminal prosecution, and they cannot 
but feel that his acquittal may be their condemnation. There 
are still other, and equally operative considerations, at variance 
with that calm judicial indifference to the result, which the 
solemn functions of a judge demand. Irish magistrates are not 
exempt from the ordinary attributes of human beings ; as friends, 
as landlords, as politicians, they are swayed, like other men, by 
the influence of these relations. They are, in a word, Irish 
country gentlemen, living in the midst of local and personal 
excitements, and unconsciously impelled by temperament and 
habit, to take a warm individual interest in every question that 
concerns their party or their friend. 

With a Bench thus constituted, let us imagine a particular 
case to come on for trial—that, for instance, of a favourite 
tenant, or a rebellious tenant of one of the magistrates present ; 
or one of those cases, in which Protestant and Catholic are pit- 
ted as such against each other, and the result of which, whatever 
it may be, will be hailed on the one side or the other, according 
to the fortune of the day, as a party triumph. In the one case, 
will the landlord, merging every private feeling, sit spell- bound 
on the judgment-seat, under a solemn feeling that evenhanded 
justice must be left to take its course? In the other, will the 
political magistrate, for once in a state of suspended partisan- 
ship, make no efforts to contribute to a result which he most 
devoutly desires? We need not go so far as Ireland to be assu- 
red, that such high-wrought forbearance is not to be expected ; 
but that, on the contrary, upon such occasions as we have sup- 
posed, the personal predilections of the judges will, to a certainty, 
break out in some shape or other, with a view of influencing the 
verdict of the jury; or, in the event of a conviction, the sentence 
of the Court. The practical corrective of this should be the 
authoritative interference of such an officer as the Assistant Bar- 
rister ; but his authority as chairman is merely permissive, while 
his controlling power, if disputed, at once dwindles to the value 
of a single vote. The commissioners, however, while they 
admit that the Assistant Barrister ought always to preside in the 
Court, consider that the precariousness of his tenure is more 
likely to promote a cordial co-operation on the bench, than if he 
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presided as a matter of right. Co-operation, and an apparently 
cordial co-operation, may (we do not deny) be thus promoted ; 
but we are utterly unable to see in what way a co-operation, thus 
effected, can conduce to the ends of justice. Let us just suppose 
a conflict of opinion, in any given case, to occur between the Ma- 
gistrates and the Assistant Barrister. They, we will say, are for 
passing a heavy sentence—he considers that a lighter one will 
answer every purpose—before the parties can concur, there 
must be some yielding on one side or the other. Will the magis- 
trates be more likely to defer to the Assistant Barrister, because 
they have the power of deposing him? Will the Assistant 
Barrister, for the same reason, be more firm in asserting his 
own views, which, we may safely take it for granted, will be 
found to be the sounder and juster views? The answer is per- 
fectly obvious. The yielding, so far as the cause in question 
can have force, will all be on the part of the Assistant Barrister. 
He cannot but feel that, in one point essentially touching his 
personal estimation, he is entirely at the mercy of the other 
magistrates—he also sees that the most certain way of winning 
their approbation is to approximate his opinions as nearly as pos- 
sible to theirs—and the inevitable result is, that in order to avoid 
collisions, of which he himself may be the victim, he must be 
habitually disposed to make a certain sacrifice of his own no- 
tions of what is right, to considerations that should never be 
permitted to encumber an officer of justice. The result, then, of 
our considerations upon this subject is, that, while we concur 
with the commissioners in the opinion, that the Assistant Bar- 
rister should always preside in the Court of Quarter Sessions, 
we are far from thinking with them, that this distinction should 
depend upon a quarterly or annual act of courtesy. If it be right 
that he should always be the chairman, the law should make 
him the chairman, as a matter of right;—if it be right that his 
unbiassed opinions should be duly enforced, he should be res- 
cued from an anomalous position, which can only tend to detract 
from his firmness and integrity. 

According to the existing system, an Assistant Barrister is per- 
manently allocated to a particular county. The Report has sug- 
gested no change in this respect ; but we cannot help thinking, that 
it would be an important improvement, if each of those officers 
were made to visit every separate county in regular succession. 
The effect of such an arrangement would be, to preserve the 
Assistant Barrister himself from any local influences, or personal 
anxieties, in the discharge of his duties. The effect upon those 
classes of the community with whom his judicial functions bring 
him into contact, would be equally beneficial. In the present 
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state of popular feeling in Ireland, it is of the utmost moment, 
not only that justice should be impartially administered, but that 
the lower orders should be satisfied that it is so administered. 
This is a matter, however, upon which they are peculiarly prone 
to suspicion; more particularly when they come before the local 
tribunals. It is not necessary for our present purpose, to enquire 
into the origin of their misgivings upon this subject, or even to 
assume that such impressions are any longer justifiable; on the 
contrary, so far as the Assistant Barristers are concerned, we 
have no reason to question the testimony borne to them by the 
Report before us. Still, according to the subsisting arrange- 
ment, each of those officers, visiting his county four times in the 
year, is necessarily brought into intimate and conspicuous fami- 
liarity with the gentry of the county—with that class whom 
the Irish peasantry, from inveterate habits of distrust, regard 
as their natural enemies; and let the Assistant Barrister deserve 
their confidence as he may, we are perfectly assured that a more 
implicit trust would be placed in the adjudications of a stranger 
entirely unconnected with the scene of his duties. 

Of late years the government of Ireland has, to a certain 
extent, acted upon our view of the propriety of removing from 
the public mind every pretext for the feeling to which we are 
referring. A rule was established by Lord Wellesley, and still 
exists, that no person should be nominated as the Assistant Bar- 
rister for any county on his own circuit, except upon the terms 
of his ceasing to practise in such county. It was considered to 
be at variance with the decencies of public life, that the same 
individual should be seen in the same county, four times a-year 
as a judicial officer, and twice a-year as a candidate for briefs. 
But however creditable the motive of this rule, its object has 
been very imperfectly attained. There was no understanding 
between the government and the Assistant Barrister, neither is 
there now, that the latter should not take professional business 
from the attorneys that practise in his court. Such business is 
accordingly taken with as little scruple as from any other quar- 
ter. For this, though we condemn the practice, we cannot rea- 
sonably blame the Assistant Barristers. To many of them, the 
emoluments of the office are far from being a matter of clear 
gain ; on the contrary, the most competent among them have 
found the effect of their frequent absence from the courts in 
Dublin, to be a great and permanent diminution of their gene- 
ral business. In some instances, the losses thus sustained con- 
siderably exceed the amount of their official profits ; and, accord- 
ingly, we can easily understand that individuals, thus circum- 
stanced, should not feel themselves called upon to reject with a 
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fastidious delicacy any accidental means of compensation that 
may be offered. The practice, however, is in itself unseemly ; 
we are quite certain, that no Assistant Barrister betrays any lean- 
ing to the particular attorneys of his court, who may be in the 
habit of retaining him professionally ; but we are not equally 
certain, that the suitors of the court concur in our opinion—or 
that the attorneys themselves are very anxious that they should. 
It is sufficient, however, for us to have shown, that a pretext for 
misconstruction exists, and we urge the propriety of removing it 
as another argument for dissevering the Assistant Barrister from 
a permanent connexion with any particular county. 

The proposed alteration, independently of its other advantages, 
would have the farther effect of relieving the government from 
a particular source of embarrassment, to which they are not 
unfrequently exposed in the selection of persons for the office 
under consideration. We allude to the necessity under which 
they now find themselves, of virtually giving the magistrates of 
the vacant county a voice, or rather a vote, in the intended 
nomination. It is not enough, upon such occasions, that the 
claims of a particular candidate for the office meet a preference 
from the government. The government has farther to consider, 
whether the object of its choice will be palatable to the magis- 
trates, or, in other words, whether his political opinions, or his 
creed, may not be such as to expose him to an ungracious 
reception in the county, and to all the consequences incidental 
to his dependent situation. The understood feelings of the 
magistrates on these points are therefore to be consulted ; and 
from this two inconveniences follow—first, That the government 
may not deem it expedient to nominate the person whom, if left 
to themselves, they would have selected ; and secondly, That, as 
a general rule, the counties in which the political and religious 
prejudices of the gentry are most active, are supplied with 
Assistant Barristers, agreeing in the main with the prevailing 
notions upon those matters, and, consequently, the least likely 
to counteract any sinister influence of such opinions upon the 
administration of justice. The remedy for both these inconve- 
niences would be the rotatory system. By converting the 
Assistant Barrister from a local functionary into a general dispo- 
sable officer of the crown, it would leave the government 
unshackled in the exercise of its authority to make its own 
selection, and would at once destroy every pretence for inter- 
ference in any other quarter. 

The great and increasing importance of this office, and the 
proofs that have been afforded of its beneficial results, have from 
time to time suggested to the government the expediency of 
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making large additions to its jurisdiction in civil matters, and, 
as a consequence, of remodelling the nature of the office itself. 
In contemplation of such a change, which we apprehend will 
sooner or later be effected, various schemes have been proposed, 
with the view of most effectually providing for the due execution 
of the additional duties to be imposed. We cannot enter into a 
discussion of the minor details of the several plans that have 

been recommended. We refer to the subject, merely for the 
purpose of offering our opinion upon one alteration that has 
been proposed as an improvement; namely, that if the duties 
and emoluments of the oflice are increased, the barristers holding 
it should not be allowed to practise in the courts. This, we 
must say, we should regard as an unnecessary and a very im- 
politic stipulation. The only plausible reasons that we have 
heard adduced for its adoption, have been, first, that by depri- 
ving the Assistant Barrister of all private inducements to hasten 
back to Dublin, it would secure to the public the due portion of 
time required for the proper transaction of the business of the 
Quarter Sessions ; and, secondly, that it would raise the dignity 
of the office in the estimation of the public, by making the occu- 
pant an exclusively judicial officer ; and thus destroying every 
pretext for a suspicion that his conduct on the bench could 
possibly be influenced by his interest as a practising barrister. 
As to the first, we have already observed, that the rapidity with 
which the business of the Sessions is now dispatched, is by no 
means felt as a grievance by the parties most nearly concerned, 
and we have suggested a regulation to prevent its becoming 
such in any case. Should it, however, be deemed advisable, 
with a view to the more deliberate transaction of the Sessions 
business generally, that more time should be dedicated to the 
purpose, a very simple and practicable plan presents itself. The 
Quarter Sessions are held at the stated periods in two towns 
within every county; that is, in some one town within each of 
the two divisions of the county ; and the average time now occu- 
pied by the business of each.division can be ascertained at once, 
by a reference to the Assistant Barrister, or the clerk of the 
peace. Taking, then, any given county, and the number of days 
at present allowed to each of its divisional towns, let one, or 
two, or more days, as the case may appear to require, be added 
by a positive regulation; and let it be made a part of the regu- 
lation, that the Assistant Barrister shall not depart from the 
divisional town (even though all the business may be concluded) 
before the expiration of the allotted number of days ;—such a 
provision, accompanied by a restriction against any case being 
entered on, before or after stated hours of the day, except with 
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the consent of the parties interested, would afford as ample 
security as the public can reasonably require, against any ten- 
dency on the part of the Assistant Barrister to hurry through the 
business. With regard to the other ground for withdrawing 
the Assistant Barrister from his profession, we have already 
intimated our opinion. The dignity of the office, we admit, is 
to a certain extent impaired, not by the fact of the Assistant 
Barrister being known to practise in the courts, but by his habit- 
ually taking professional business from the attorneys of his own 
court ; and this ground of objection would be fully removed by 
the plan we have proposed, for detaching those officers from 
their present permanent connexion with particular counties. 
There is, however, another point of view in which the dignity 
of the office is to be considered; and in reference to which, we 
greatly fear that it would sink in public respect, if the persons 
holding it were finally to retire from professional practice, Our 
apprehension is, that from the hour of their retirement they 
would daily become less and less efficient judges; and that the 
public would not fail to make the discovery. The objects of 
legal research—the occupations that quicken the faculties for 
the transaction of legal business—are among the least attractive 
exercises of the human mind; and it may be safely asserted, 
that nothing will keep the mind habitually exercised upon them, 
but the pressing stimulus of a present necessity. A retired 
anatomist may cling with fondness to the enquiries of his past 
life ; a superannuated astronomer will often think of the stars ; 
but there is no such thing in nature as a Platonic affection 
for the Term Reports—no such variety of the human species, 
as a middle-aged or elderly lawyer soothing his hours of legal 
ease with endearing recollections of Vesey junior. Take a 
barrister from the superior courts, and place him on a provincial 
bench—detach him from a scene, in which every motive of 
gain, of ambition, of personal responsibility, are incessantly 
exciting him to keep himself in a state of intellectual fitness for 
the details of legal business ; and transplant him to one upon 
which the two first of these motives cease to operate, and where 
his character as a lawyer has little to apprehend from the criti- 
cisms of a rural auditory—do this, and the probable result will 
be, that the process of professional deterioration will imme- 
diately begin ; that, relying upon his stores of present knowledge, 
he will take little pains to continue or increase it; that much 
of that knowledge will rapidly and imperceptibly fade away; 
that new tastes will spring up, or former tastes revive, and be 
indulged in the intervals of his judicial duties; that those duties, 
instead of being promptly and pleasurably dispatched, will gra- 
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dually be considered as irksome and inglorious, and be performed 
with a corresponding languor: in a word, that his powers as a 
lawyer, and his weight with the public, will decline together. 
He may still (we do not deny it) continue amply competent to 
the duties of his subordinate situation, and, if he be patient and 
courteous, he will be looked up to with confidence and regard; but 
what we contend for is, that being secluded from a daily collision 
with equal and superior minds, and deprived of his accustomed 
incentives to unremitting exertion, he will no longer be distin- 
guished by the same professional resources, or enforce the same 
degree of public deference, as if he still were a practising barrister, 
—making his periodical appearances on the county bench merely 
as an occasional and collateral incident in his legal career, but 
still living in the courts,—stimulated by competition to give his 
faculties their daily exercise, and destined, for aught he or the 
public may know, to reach, at some future day, the higher 
honours of his profession. 


ee 


Ant. XIL.—A Refutation of an Article in the Edinburgh Review 
(No. CII.) entitled, * Sadler’s Law of Population, and Dis- 
‘ proof of Human Superfecundity ;? containing also Additional 
Proofs of the Principle enunciated in that Treatise, founded 
on the Censuses of different Countries recently published. By 
Micuaret Tuomas Sapier, M.P. 8vo. London: 1830. 


‘ Before any thing came out against my Essay, [ was told I must 
‘ prepare myself for a storm coming against it, it being resolved by 
‘some men that it was necessary that book of mine should, as it 
‘is phrased, be run down.’ Joun Locke. 


Ww: have, in violation of our usual practice, transcribed Mr 

Sadler’s title-page from top to bottom, motto and all. 
The parallel implied between the Essay on the Human Under- 
standing and the Essay on Superfecundity is exquisitely laugh- 
able. We can match it, however, with mottoes as ludicrous. 
We remember to have heard of a dramatic piece, entitled ‘ News 
‘ from Camperdown,’ written soon after Lord Duncan’s victory, 
by a man once as much in his own good graces as Mr Sadler 
is, and now as much forgotten as Mr Sadler will soon be, 
Robert Heron. His piece was brought upon the stage, and damned, 
‘ as it is phrased,’ in the second act; but the author, thinking 
that it had been unfairly and unjustly ‘ run down,’ published it, 
in order to put his critics to shame, with this motto from Swift: 
‘ When a true genius appears in the world, you may know 
‘him by this mark—that the dunces are all in confederacy 
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‘against him.’ We remember another anecdote, which may 
perhaps be acceptable to so zealous a churchman as Mr Sadler. 
A certain Antinomian preacher, the oracle of a barn, ina county 
of which we do not think it proper to mention the name, finding 
that divinity was not by itself a sufficiently lucrative profession, 
resolved to combine with it that of dog-stealing. He was, by ill- 
fortune, detected in several offences of this description, and 
was in consequence brought before two justices, who, in virtue 
of the powers given them by an act of parliament, sentenced 
him to a whipping for each theft. The degrading punish- 
ment inflicted on the pastor, naturally thinned the flock; and 
the poor man was in danger of wanting bread. He accord- 
ingly put forth a handbill, solemnly protesting his innocence, 
describing his sufferings, and appealing to the Christian charity 
of the public; and to his pathetic address he prefixed this most 
appropriate text: ‘Thrice was I beaten with rods.—St Paul’s 
‘ Epistle to the Corinthians,’ He did not perceive, that though 
St Paul had been scourged, no number of whippings, however 
severe, will of themselves entitle a man to be considered as an 
apostle. Mr Sadler seems to us to have fallen into a somewhat 
similar error. He should remember, that though Locke may 
have been laughed at, so has Sir Claudius Hunter; and that it 
takes something more than the laughter of all the world to make 
a Locke. 

The body of this pamphlet by no means justifies the parallel 
so modestly insinuated on the title-page. Yet we must own, 
that though Mr Sadler has not risen to the level of Locke, he 
has done what was almost as difficult, if not as honourable— 
he has fallen below his own. He is at best a bad writer. His 
arrangement is an elaborate confusion. His style has been con- 
structed with great care, in such a manner as to produce the least 
possible effect, by means of the greatest possible number of 
words. Aspiring to the exalted character of a Christian philo- 
sopher, he can never preserve through a single paragraph, either 
the calmness of a philosopher, or the meekness of a Christian. 
His ill-nature would make a very little wit formidable. But, 
happily, his efforts to wound resemble those of a juggler’s 
snake. The bags of poison are full, but the fang is wanting. 
In this foolish pamphlet, all the unpleasant peculiarities of 
his style and temper are brought out in the strongest man- 
ner. He is from the beginning to the end in a paroxysm 
of rage; and would certainly do us some mischief if he knew 
how. We will give a single instance for the present. Others 
will} present themselves as we proceed. We laughed at some 
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doggerel verses which he cited, and which we, never having 
seen them before, suspected to be his own. We are now sure, 
that if the principle on which Solomon decided a famous case 
of filiation were correct, there can be no doubt as to the justice 
of our suspicion. Mr Sadler, who, whatever elements of the 
poetical character he may lack, possesses the poetical irritability 
in an abundance which might have sufficed for Homer himself, 
resolved to retaliate on the person, who, as he supposed, had 
reviewed him. He has, accordingly, ransacked some collection 
of college verses, in the hope of finding, among the perform- 
ances of his supposed antagonist, something as bad as his own. 
And we must in fairness admit that he has succeeded pretty well. 
We must admit that the gentleman in question sometimes put 
into his exercises at seventeen, almost as great nonsense as Mr 
Sadler is in the habit of putting into his books at sixty. 

Mr Sadler complains that we have devoted whole pages to 
mere abuse of him. We deny the charge. We have, indeed, 
characterised, in terms of just reprehension, that spirit which 
shows itself in every part of his prolix work. Those terms of 
reprehension we are by no means inclined to retract; and we 
conceive that we might have used much stronger expressions, 
without the least offence either to truth or to decorum, There 
is a limit prescribed to us by our sense of what is due to 
ourselves. But we think that no indulgence is due to Mr 
Sadler, A writer who distinctly announces that he has not con- 
formed to the candour of the age—who makes it his boast that 
he expresses himself throughout with the greatest plainness and 
freedom—and whose constant practice proves, that by plainness 
and freedom, he means coarseness and rancour, bas no right to 
expect that others shall remember courtesies which he has for- 
gotten, or shall respect one who has ceased to respect himself. 

Mr Sadler declares that he has never vilified Mr Malthus 
personally, and has confined himself to attacking the doctrines 
which that gentleman maintains. We should wish to leave that 
point to the decision of all who have read Mr Sadler’s book, or 
any twenty pages of it. To quote particular instances of a tem- 
per which penetrates and inspires the whole work, is to weaken 
ourcharge. Yet, that we may not be suspected of flinching, we 
will give two specimens,—the two first which occur to our recol- 
lection. ‘Whose minister is it that speaks thus?’ says Mr 
Sadler, after misrepresenting in a most extraordinary manner, 
though, we are willing to believe, unintentionally, one of the 
positions of Mr Malthus. ‘ Whose minister is it that speaks 
‘thus? That of the lover and avenger of little children ?? Again, 
Mr Malthus recommends, erroneously perhaps, but assuredly 
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from humane motives, that alms, when given, should be given 
very sparingly. Mr Sadler quotes the recommendation, and 
adds the following courteous comment :—‘ The tender mercies 
‘of the wicked are cruel.’ We cannot think that a writer who 
indulges in these indecent and unjust attacks on professional 
and personal character, has any right to complain of our sar- 
casms on his metaphors and rhymes. 

We will now proceed to examine the reply which Mr Sadler 
has thought fit to make to our arguments. He begins by attack- 
ing our remarks on the origin of evil. They are, says he, too 
profound for common apprehension, and he hopes that they are 
too profound for our own. That they seem profound to him, 
we can well believe. Profundity, in its secondary, as in its pri- 
mary sense, is a relative term. When Grildrig was nearly 
drowned in the Brobdignagian cream-jug, he doubtless thought 
it very deep. But to common apprehension our reasoning would, 
we are persuaded, appear perfectly simple. 

The theory of Mr Malthus, says Mr Sadler, cannot be true, 
because it asserts the existence of a great and terrible evil, and 
is therefore inconsistent with the goodness of God. We answer 
thus. We know that there are in the world great and terrible 
evils. In spite of these evils, we believe in the goodness of God. 
Why may we not then continue to believe in his goodness, 
though another evil should be added to the list ? 

How does Mr Sadler answer this? Merely by telling us that 
we are too wicked to be reasoned with. He completely shrinks 
from the question; a question, be it remembered, not raised by 
us—a question which we should have felt strong objections to 
raising unnecessarily—a question put forward by himself, as 
intimately connected with the subject of his two ponderous 
volumes. He attempts to carp at detached parts of our reason- 
ing on the subject. With what success he carries on this Gue- 
rilla war, after declining a general action with the main body 
of our argument, our readers shall see. 


‘ The reviewer sends me to Paley, who is, I confess, rather more 
intelligible on the subject, and who, fortunately, has decided the very 
point in dispute, I will first give the words of the reviewer, who, 
when speaking of my general argument regarding the magnitude of 
the evils, moral and physical, implied in the theory I oppose, sums up 
his ideas thus:—“ Mr Sadler says, that it is not alight or transient 
evil, but a great and permanent evil. What then? The question of 
the origin of evil is a question of ay or no,—not a question of MORE 
or uess.” But what says Paley? His express rule is this, that 
« when we cannot resolve all appearances into benevolence of design, 
we make the FEW give place to the MANY, the LITTLE to the GREAT ; that 
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we take our judgment from a large and decided preponderancy.” Now, 
in weighing these two authorities, directly at issue on this point, I 
think there will be little trouble in determining which we shall make 
“ to give place ;” or, if we “ look to a large and decided preponder- 
ancy’ of either talent, learning, or benevolence, from whom we shall 
“take our judgment.” The effrontery, or, to speak more charitably, 
the ignorance of a reference to Paley on this subject, and in this in- 
stance, is really marvellous.’ 

Now, does not Mr Sadler see that the very words which he 
quotes from Paley contain in themselves a refutation of his 
whole argument? Paley says, indeed, as every man in his 
senses would say, that in a certain case, which he has specified, 
the more and the less come into question. But in what case ? 
* When we cannot resolve all appearances into the benevolence 
‘ of design.’ Itis better that there should be a little evil than a 
great deal of evil. This is self-evident. But it is also self- 
evident, that no evil is better than a little evil. Why, then, is 
there any evil? It is a mystery which we cannot solve. It 
is a mystery which Paley, by the very words which Mr 
Sadler has quoted, acknowledges himself unable to solve; 
and it is because he cannot solve that mystery that he proceeds 
to take into consideration the more and the less. Believing in 
the divine goodness, we must necessarily believe that the evils 
which exist are necessary to avert greater evils. But what 
those greater evils are we do not know. How the happiness of 
any part of the sentient creation would be in any respect dimi- 
nished, if, for example, children cut their teeth without pain, 
we cannot understand. The case is exactly the same with the 
principle of Mr Malthus. If superfecundity exists, it exists, no 
doubt, because it is a less evil than some other evil which other- 
wise would exist. Can Mr Sadler prove that this is an impos- 
sibility ? 

One single expression which Mr Sadler employs on this 
subject is sufficient to show how utterly incompetent he is to 
discuss it. ‘ On the Christian hypothesis,’ says he, ¢ no doubt 
* exists as to the origin of evil.’ He does not, we think, under- 
stand what is meant by the origin of evil. The Christian 
Scriptures profess to give no solution of that mystery. They 
relate facts; but they leave the metaphysical question undeter- 
mined. They tell us that man fell; but why he was not so 
constituted as to be incapable of falling, or why the Supreme 
Being has not mitigated the consequences of the fall more than 
they actually have been mitigated, the Scriptures did not tell 
us, and, it may without presumption be said, could not tell us, 
unless we had been creatures different from what we are. There 
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is something, either in the nature of our faculties, or in the 
nature of the machinery employed by us for the purpose of 
reasoning, which condemns us, on this and similar subjects, to 
hopeless ignorance. Man can understand these high matters 
only by ceasing to be man, just as a fly can understand a lemma 
of Newton only by ceasing to be a fly. To make it an objec- 
tion to the Christian system, that it gives us no solution of these 
difficulties, is to make it an objection to the Christian system, 
that it is a system formed for human beings. Of the puzzles 
of the Academy, there is not one which does not apply as 
strongly to Deism as to Christianity, and to Atheism as to 
Deism. There are difficulties in every thing. Yet we are sure 
that something must be true. 

If revelation speaks on the subject of the origin of evil, it 
speaks only to discourage dogmatism and temerity. In the most 
ancient, the most beautiful, and the most profound of all works 
on the subject, the Book of Job, both the sufferer who complains 
of the divine government, and the injudicious advisers who 
attempt to defend it on wrong principles, are silenced by the 
voice of supreme wisdom, and reminded that the question is 
beyond the reach of the human intellect. St Paul silences the 
supposed objector, who strives to force him into controversy, in 
the same manner. The church has been, ever since the apos- 
tolic times, agitated by this question, and by a question which 
is inseparable from it, the question of fate and free-will. The 
greatest theologians and philosophers have acknowledged that 
these things were too high for them, and have contented them- 
selves with hinting at what seemed to be the most probable 
solution. What says Johnson? ‘* All our effort ends in belief, 
‘ that for the evils of life there is some good reason, and in con- 
‘ fession that the reason cannot be found.’ What says Paley ? 
* Of the origin of evil no universal solution has been discovered. 
‘I mean no solution which reaches to all cases of complaint.— 
‘ The consideration of general laws, although it may concern 
‘ the question of the origin of evil very nearly, which I think it 
‘ does, rests in views disproportionate to our faculties, and in a 
‘ knowledge which we do not possess. It serves rather to account 
‘ for the obscurity of the subject, than to supply us with distinct 
‘ auswers to our difficulties.’ What says presumptuous igno~ 
rance? * No doubt whatever exists as to the origin of evil.’ It 
is remarkable that Mr Sadler does not tell us what his solution 
is.’ The world, we suspect, will lose little by his silence. 

He falls on the reviewer again. 


‘ Though I have shown,’ says he, ‘and on authorities from which 
none can lightly differ, not only the cruelty and immorality which this 
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system necessarily involves, but its most revolting feature, its gross 
partiality, he has wholly suppressed this, the most important part of 
my argument ; as even the bare notice of it would have instantly ex- 
posed the sophistry to which he has had recourse. If, however, he 
would fairly meet the whole question, let him show me that “ hydro- 
phobia,” which he gives as an example of the laws of God and nature, 
is a calamity to which the poor alone are liable; or that “ malaria,” 
which, with singular infelicity, he has chosen as an illustration of the 
fancied evils of population, is a respecter of persons.’ 

We said nothing about this argument, as Mr Sadler calls it, 
merely because we did not think it worth while; and we are half 
ashamed to say any thing about it now. But since Mr Sadler is 
so urgent for an answer, he shall have one. If there is evil, it 
must be either partial or universal. Which is the better of the 
two? Hydrophobia, says this great philosopher, is no argument 
against the divine goodness, because mad dogs bite rich and poor 
alike; but if the rich were exempted, and only nine people suf- 
fered for ten who suffer now, hydrophobia would forthwith, 
simply because it would produce less evil than at present, be- 
come an argument against the divine goodness! To state such 
a proposition, is to refute it. And is not the malaria a respecter 
of persons? It infests Rome. Does it infest London? There 
are complaints peculiar to the tropical countries. There are 
others which are found only in mountainous districts; others 
which are confined to marshy regions, others again which run 
in particular families. Is not this partiality? Why is it more 
inconsistent with the divine goodness that poor men should 
suffer an evil from which rich men are exempt, than that a par- 
ticular portion of the community should inherit gout, scrofula, 
insanity, and other maladies? And are there no miseries under 
which, in fact, the poor alone are suffering? Mr Sadler himself 
acknowledges, in this very paragraph, that there are such; but 
he tells us that these calamities are the effects of misgovern- 
ment, and that this misgovernment is the effect of political eco- 
nomy. Be it so. But does he not see that he is only removing 
the difficulty one step farther? Why does Providence suffer 
men whose minds are filled with false and pernicious notions, 
to have power in the state? For good ends, we doubt not, if 
the fact be so; but for ends inscrutable to us, who see only a 
small part of the vast scheme, and who see that small part only 
for a short period. Does Mr Sadler doubt that the Supreme 
Being has power as absolute over the revolutions of political, as 
over the organization of natural bodies? Surely not; and if 
not, we do not see that he vindicates the ways of Providence by 
attributing the distresses which the poor, as he confesses, en- 
dure, to an error in legislation, rather than to a law of physi- 
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ology. Turn the question as we may, disguise it as we may, 
we shall find that it at last resolves itself into the same great 
enigma,—the origin of physical and moral evil: an enigma 
which the highest human intellects have given up in despair, 
but which Mr Sadler thinks himself perfectly able to solve. 

He next accuses us of having paused long on verbal criticism. 
We certainly did object to his improper use of the words, ‘ in- 
‘ verse variation.’ Mr Sadler complains of this with his usual 
bitterness. 

‘ Now what is the Reviewer's quarrel with me on this occasion ? 
That he does not understand the meaning of my terms? No. He 
acknowledges the contrary. That I have not fully explained the sense 
in which I have used them? No. An explanation, he knows, is imme- 
diately subjoined, though he has carefully suppressed it. That I have 
varied the sense in which J] have applied them? No. I challenge him 
to show it. But he nevertheless goes on for many pages together in 
arguing against what he knows, and, in fact, acknowledges, I did not 
mean; and then turns round and argues again, though much more 
feebly, indeed, against what he says I did mean! Now, even had I 
been in error as to the use of a word, I appeal to the reader whether 
such an unworthy and disingenuous course would not, if generally pur- 
sued, make controversy on all subjects, however important, that into 
which, in such hands, it always degenerates—a dispute about words.’ 

The best way to avoid controversies about words, is to use 
words in their proper senses. Mr Sadler may think our objec- 
tion captious; but how he can think it disingenuous, we do not 
well understand. If we had represented him as meaning what 
we knew that he did not mean, we should have acted in a 
disgraceful manner. But we did not represent him, and he 
allows that we did not represent him, as meaning what he did 
not mean. We blamed him, and with perfect justice and pro- 
priety, for saying what he did not mean. Every man has in one 
sense a right to define his own terms; that is to say, if he 
chooses to call one two, and two seven, it would be absurd to 
charge him with false arithmetic for saying that seven is the 
double of one. But it would be perfectly fair to blame him for 
changing the established sense of words. The words, ‘ inverse 
‘ variation,’ in matters not purely scientific, have often been 
used in the loose way in which Mr Sadler has used them. Bat 
we shall be surprised if he can find a single instance of their 
having been so used in a matter of pure arithmetic. 

We will illustrate our meaning thus: Lord Thurlow, in one 
of his speeches about Indian affairs, said that one Hastings was 
worth twenty Macartneys. He might, with equal propriety, 
have said ten Macartneys, or a hundred Macartneys. Nor would 
there have been the least inconsistency in his using all the three 
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expressions in one speech. But would this be an excuse for a 
financier who, in a matter of account, should reason as if ten, 
twenty, and a hundred were the same number ? 

Mr Sadler tells us that he purposely avoided the use of the 
word proportion in stating his principle. He seems, therefore, 
to allow that the word proportion would have been improper. 
Yet he did in fact employ it in explaining his principle, accom- 
panied with an awkward explanation intended to signify, that 
though he said proportion, he meant somethig quite different 
from proportion. We should not have said so much on this sub- 
ject, either in our former article, or at present, but that there 
is in all Mr Sadler’s writings an air of scientific pedantry, 
which renders his errors fair game. We will now let the matter 
rest; and instead of assailing Mr Sadler with our verbal cri- 
ticism, proceed to defend ourselves against his literal criticism. 


‘The Reviewer promised his readers that some curious results 
should follow from his shuffling. We will enable him to keep his 
word. 

‘« In two English counties,” says he, “ which contain from 50 to 100 
inhabitants on the square mile, the births to 100 marriages are, 
according to Mr Sadler, 420; but in 44 departments of France, in 
which there are from one to two hecatares [hectares] to each inhabi- 
tant, that is to say, in which the population is from 125 to 250, or 
rather more, to the square mile, the number of births to 100 marriages 
is 423 and a fraction.” 

‘ The first curious result is, that our Reviewer is ignorant, not 
only of the name, but of the extent, of a French hectare ; otherwise he 
is guilty of a practice which, even if transferred to the gambling- 
table, would, I presuthe, prevent him from being allowed ever to 
shuffle, even there, again. He was most ready to pronounce upon a 
mistake of one per cent in a calculation of mine, the difference in no- 
wise affecting the argument in hand; but here I must inform him, that 
his error, whether wilfully or ignorantly put forth, involves his entire 
argument. 

‘ The French hectare I had calculated to contain 107708,°, English 
square feet, or 2,4°°.°5 acres; Dr Kelly takes it, on authority which he 
gives, at 1076445143923. English square feet, or 2472322. acres. The 
last French Annuaires, however, state it, I perceive, as being equal 
to 24343534 acres. The difference is very trifling, and will not in the 
slightest degree cover our critic’s error. The first calculation gives 
about 258,53. hectares to an English square mile ; the second, 24872, ; 
the Jast, or French calculation, 258,°%,. When, therefore, the Re- 
viewer calculates the population of the departments of France thus : 
“from one to two hectares to each inhabitant, that is to say, in which 
the population is from 125 to 250, or rather more, to the square mile ;” 
his “ that is to say,” is that which he ought not to have said—-no rare 
case with him, as we shall show throughout.’ 
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We must inform Mr Sadler, in the first place, that we 
inserted the vowel which amuses him so much, not from igno- 
rance or from carelessness, but advisedly, and in conformity with 
the practice of several respectable writers. He will find the 
word hecatare in Rees’s Cyclopedia. He will find it also in Dr 
Young. We prefer the form which we have employed, because 
it is etymologically correct. Mr Sadler seems not to know that 
a hecatare is so called, because it contains a hundred ares. 

We were perfectly acquainted with the extent as well as with 
the name of a hecatare. Is it at all strange that we should use 
the words ‘ 250, or rather more,’ in speaking of 258 and a frac- 
tion? Do not people constantly employ round numbers with 
still greater looseness, in translating foreign distances and 
foreign money ? If indeed, as Mr Sadler says, the difference 
which he chooses to call an error involved the entire argument, 
or any part of the argument, we should have been guilty of gross 
unfairness. But it is not so. The difference between 258 and 
250, as even Mr Sadler would see if he were not blind with 
fury, was a difference to his advantage. Our point was this. 
The fecundity of a dense population in certain departments of 
France is greater than that of a thinly scattered population in 
certain counties of England. The more dense, therefore, the 
population in those departments of France, the stronger was our 
case. By putting 250, instead of 258, we understated our case. 
Mr Sadler’s correction of our orthography leads us to suspect 
that he knows very little of Greek; and his correction of our 
calculation quite satisfies us that he knows very little of logic. 

But, to come to the gist of the controversy : Our argument, 
drawn from Mr Sadler’s own Tables, remains absolutely un- 
touched. He makes excuses indeed; for an excuse is the last 
thing that Mr Sadler will ever want. There is something half 
laughable and half provoking in the facility with which he 
asserts and retracts, says and unsays, exactly as suits his argu- 
ment. Sometimes the register of baptisms is imperfect, and 
sometimes the register of burials. Then again these registers 
become all at once exact almost to an unit. He brings. for- 
ward a census of Prussia in proof of his theory. We show 
that it directly confutes his theory, and it forthwith becomes 
‘ notoriously and grossly defective.’ The census of the Nether- 
lands is not to be easily dealt with; and the census of the 
Netherlands is therefore pronounced inaccurate. In his book 
on the Law of Population, he tells us, that ‘ in the slave-hold- 
‘ing States of America, the male slaves constitute a decided 
‘majority of that unfortunate class.’ This fact we turned 
against him, and, forgetting that he had himself stated it, he 
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tells us, that ‘ it is as erroneous as many other ideas which we 
‘ entertain,’ and that ‘ he will venture to assert that the female 
‘slaves were, at the nubile age, as numerous as the males.’ 
The increase of the negroes in the United States puzzles him, 
and he creates a vast slave-trade to solve it. He confounds to- 
gether things perfectly different; the slave-trade carried on 
under the American flag, and the slave-trade carried on for the 
supply of the American soil,—the slave-trade with Africa, and 
the internal slave-trade between the different States. He exag- 
gerates a few occasional acts of smuggling into an immense and 
regular importation, and makes his escape as well as he can 
under cover of this hubbub of words. Documents are authentic, 
and facts true, precisely in proportion to the support which they 
afford to his theory. This is one way, undoubtedly, of making 
books: but we question much whether it be the way to make 
discoveries. 

As to the inconsistencies which we pointed out between his 
theory and his own tables, he finds no difficulty in explaining 
them away or facing them out. In one case there would have 
been no contradiction if, instead of taking one of his tables, we 
had multiplied the number of three tables together, and taken 
the average. Another would never have existed if there had not 
been a great migration of people into Lancashire. Another is 
not to be got over by any device. But then it is very small, and 
of no consequence to the argument. 

Here, indeed, he is perhaps right. The inconsistencies which 
we noticed were, in themselves, of little moment. We gave 
them as samples,—as mere hints, to caution those of our readers 
who might also happen to be readers of Mr Sadler, against being 
deceived by his packing. He complains of the word packing. 
We repeat it; and since he has defied us to the proof, we will 
go fully into the question which, in our last article, we only 
glanced at, and prove, in such a manner as shall not leave 
even to Mr Sadler any shadow of excuse, that his theory owes 
its speciousness to packing, and to packing alone. 

That our readers may fully understand our reasoning, we will 
again state what Mr Sadler’s proposition is. He asserts, that on 
a given space, the number of children to a marriage becomes less 


and less, as the population becomes more and more numerous. 
We will begin with the censuses of France given by Mr 
Sadler. By joining the departments together in combinations 
which suit his purpose, he has contrived to produce three tables, 
which he presents as decisive proofs of his theory. 
The first is as follows :— 
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‘ The legitimate births are, in those departments where there are 
to each inhabitant 


From 4 to 5 hects. (2 departs.) to every 1000 marriages, . 5130 


3to4 . .(3do.). ‘ ° ; 4372 
2to3 . . (30 do.) : : ° . 4250 
lto2 . . (44do.) : ° ‘ . 4234 
06 tol. . (5 do.) : : : . 4146 
and .06 . . (1 do.) : . . : 2657 


The two other computations he has given in one table. We 
subjoin it. : 
Hect. to each Number of Legit. Births to Legit. Births to 
Inhabitant. Departments. 100 Marriages. 100 Mar, (1826.) 
5 397 


4to 5 2 497 

3 to 4 8 439 389 
2to 3 30 424 379 
lto 2 44. 420 875 
under 1 5 415 372 
and . 06 1 263 253 


These tables, as we said in our former article, certainly look 
well for Mr Sadler’s theory. ‘ Do they? says he. ‘ Assuredly 
‘ they do; and in admitting this, the reviewer has admitted the 
‘ theory to be proved.’ We cannot absolutely agree to this. A 
theory is not proved, we must tell Mr Sadler, merely because 
the evidence in its favour looks well at first sight. There isan 
old proverb, very homely in expression, but well deserving to be 
had in constant remembrance by all men, engaged either in 
action or in speculation. ‘One story is good till another is told !’ 

We affirm, then, that the results which these tables present, 
and which seem so favourable to Mr Sadler’s theory, are pro- 
duced by packing, and by packing alone. 

In the first place, if we look at ths departments singly, the 
whole is in disorder. About the department in which Paris is 
situated there is no dispute: Mr Malthus distinctly admits, that 
great cities prevent propagation. There remain eighty-four 
departments ; and of these there is not, we believe, a single one 
in the place which, according to Mr Sadler’s principle, it ought 
to occupy. 

That which ought to be highest in fecundity, is tenth in one 
table, fourteenth in another, and only thirty-first according to 
the third. That which ought to be third, is twenty-second by the 
table, which placcs it highest. That which ought to be fourth, 
is fortieth by the table, which places it highest. That which 
ought to be eighth, is fiftieth or sixtieth. That which ought to 
be tenth from the top, is at about the same distance from the 
bottom. On the other hand, that which, according to Mr Sad- 
ler’s principle, ought to be last but two of all the eighty-four, is 
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third in two of the tables, and seventh in that, which places it 
lowest ; and that which ought to be last, is, in one of Mr Sad- 
ler’s tables, above that which ought to be first, in two of them, 
above that which ought to be third, and in all of them, above 
that which ought to be fourth. 

By dividing the departments in a particular manner, Mr 
Sadler has produced results which he contemplates with great 
satisfaction. But if we draw the lines a little higher up or a little 
lower down, we shall find that all his calculations are thrown 
into utter confusion; and that the phenomena, if they indicate 
any thing, indicate a law the very reverse of that which he has 
propounded. 

Let us take, for example, the thirty-two departments, as they 
stand in Mr Sadler’s table, from Lozére to Meuse inclusive, and 
divide them into two sets of sixteen departments each. The set 
from Lozére to Loiret inclusive, consists of those departments 
in which the space to each inhabitant is from 3.8 hecatares to 
2.42. The set from Cantal to Meuse inclusive, consists of those 
departments in which the space to each inhabitant is from 
2.42 hecatares to 2.07. That is to say, in the former set the 
inhabitants are from 68 to 107 on the square mile, or there- 
abouts. In the latter, they are from 107 to 125. Therefore, 
on Mr Sadler’s principle, the fecundity ought to be smaller in 
the latter set than in the former. It is, however, greater, and 
that in every one of Mr Sadler’s three tables. 

Let us now go a little lower down, and take another set of 
sixteen departments—those which lie together in Mr Sadler’s 
tables, from Hérault to Jura inclusive. Here the population is 
still thicker than in the second of those sets which we before 
compared. The fecundity, therefore, ought, on Mr Sadler’s 
principle, to be less than in that set. But it is again greater, 
and that in all Mr Sadler’s three tables. We have a regularly 
ascending. series, where, if his theory had any truth in it, we 
ought to have a regularly descending series. We will give the 
results of our calculation :— 

The number of children to 1000 marriages is— 

First Tuble.|Second Table.|Third Table. 
In the sixteen departments where 

there are from 68 to 107 people 

onasquaremile . . . . 4188 | 
In the sixteen departments where 

there are from 107 to 125 people | 

onasquaremile ... . 374 | 4332 3855 
In the sixteen departments where 

there are from 134 to 155 people 

onasquaremile ... . .| 4484 





4226 3780 





4416 3914 
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We will give another instance, if possible still more decisive. 
We will take the three departments of France which ought, on 
Mr Sadler’s principle, to be the lowest in fecundity of all the 
eighty-five, saving only that in which Paris stands ; and we will 
compare them with the three departments in which the fecundity 
ought, according to him, to be greater than in any other depart- 
ment of France, two only excepted. We will compare Bas Rhin, 
Rhone, and Nord, with Lozére, Landes, and Indre. In Lozére, 
Landes, and Indre, the population is from 68 to 84 on the square 
mile, or nearly so. In Bas Rhin, Rhone, and Nord, it is trom 
300 to 417 on the square mile. There cannot be a more over- 
whelming answer to Mr Sadler’s theory, than the table which 
we subjoin : 

The number of births to 1000 marriages is— 


First Table.|Second Table.) Third Table. 
In the three departments in which 


there are from 68 to 84 people 


on the square mile. - | 4372 4390 3890 
In the three departments in w hich 
there are from 300 to 417 people 


onthe square mile . . . .| 4457 4510 4060 


These are strong cases. But we have a still stronger case. Take 
the whole of the third, fourth, and fifth divisions into which Mr 
Sadler has portioned out the French departments. These three 
divisions make up almost the whole kingdom of France. They 
contain seventy-nine out of the eighty-five departments. Mr 
Sadler has contrived to divide them in such a manner, that toa 
person who looks merely at his averages, the fecundity seems to 
diminish as the population thickens. We will separate them 
into two parts instead of three. We will draw the line between 
the department of Gironde and that of Hérault. On the one 
side are the thirty-two departments from Cher to Gironde in- 
clusive. On the other side are the forty-six departments from 
Hérault to Nord inclusive. In all the departments of the former 
set, the population is under 132 on the square mile. In all the 
departments of the latter set, it is above 132 on the square mile. 
It is clear that if there be one word of truth in Mr Sadler’s 
theory, the fecundity in the latter of these divisions must be very 
decidedly smaller than in the former. Is it so? It is, on the 
contrary, greater in all the three tables. We give the result. 
The number of births to 1000 marriages is— 


. | First Table.)Second Table. 
In the thirty-two departments in | 


which there are from 86 to 182 | 
. |} te 


Third Table. 





people on the square mile 4199 | 3760 
In the forty-seven departments in | 

which there are from 132 to 417 | 

people on the square mile . ./ 4250 4224 3766 
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This fact is alone enough to decide the question. Yet it is 
only one of a crowd of similar facts. If the line between Mr 
Sadler’s second and third division be drawn six departments 
lower down, the third and fourth divisions will, in all the tables, 
be above the second. If the line between the third and fourth 
divisions be drawn two departments lower down, the fourth di- 
vision will be above the third in all the tables. If the line 
between the fourth and fifth division be drawn two departments 
lower down, the fifth will, in all the tables, be above the fourth, 
above the third, and even above the second. How then has Mr 
Sadler obtained his results? By packing solely. By placing in 
one compartment a district no larger than the Isle of Wight ; in 
another, a district somewhat less than Yorkshire; in a third, a 
territory much larger than the island of Great Britain. 

By the same artifice it is that he has obtained from the census 
of England those delusive averages, which he brings forward 
with the utmost ostentation in proof of his principle. We will 
examine the facts relating to England, as we have examined 
those relating to France. 

If we look at the counties one by one, Mr Sadler’s principle 
utterly fails. Hertfordshire with 251 on the square mile ; Wor- 
cestershire with 258 ; and Kent with 282, exhibit a far greater 
fecundity than the East-Riding of York, which has 151 on the 
square mile; Monmouthshire, which has 145; or Northumber- 
land, which has 108. The fecundity of Staffordshire, which has 
more than 300 on the square mile, is as high as the average 
fecundity of the counties which have from 150 to 200 on the 
square mile. But instead of confining ourselves to particular 
instances, we will try masses. 

Take the eight counties of England which stand together in 
Mr Sadler’s list, from Cumberland to Dorset inclusive. In these 
the population is from 107 to 150 on the square mile. Compare 
with these the eight counties, from Berks to Durham inclusive, 
in which the population is from 175 to 200 on the square mile. 
Is the fecundity in the latter counties smaller than in the former ? 
On the contrary, the result stands thus: 

The number of children to 100 marriages is— 

In the eight counties of England, in which there are 

from 107 to 146 people on the square mile . ° 388 
In the eight counties of England, in which there are 

from 175 to 200 people on the square mile . ° 402 
Take the six districts from the East-Riding of York to the 
County of Norfolk inclusive. Here the population is from 150 
to 170 on the square mile. To these oppose the six counties 
from Derby to Worcester inclusive. The population is from 
200 to 260, Here again we find that a law, directly the reverse 
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of that which Mr Sadler has laid down, appears to regulate the 
fecundity of the inhabitants. 

The number of children to 100 marriages is— 
In the six counties in which there are from 150 to 

170 people on the square mile. . ‘ . 392 
In the six counties in which there are from 200 to 

260 people on the square mile. ° ° ‘ 399 
But we will make another experiment on Mr Sadler’s tables, if 
possible more decisive than any of those which we have hitherto 
made. We will take the four largest divisions into which he 
has distributed the English counties, and which follow each 
other in regular order. That our readers may fully comprehend 
the nature of that packing by which his theory is supported, we 
will set before them this part of his table. 


| 
| 


} 
} 























|Northumberland - | 108) 203,000| 1871) 12,997, 45,871 
|Hereford . . . . | 192) 105,300 860| 6,202| 27,909 
(Rutland . . . « | 127) 18,900) 149) 1,286 5,125) 
‘Huntingdon . . . | 134; 49,800) 870| 3,766 13,633) 
\Cambridge | 145, 124,400, 858) 9,894) 87,491) 
\Monmouth .. . | 136 72,800, 498) 4,586! 13,411 

| 


| 
| 
| 


Es a a4 Bg | he ise | 
| §2| g. | 52) hee | BSS | Sot | 
| COUNTIES, ai 33 go ex? | gs tat | 
| ee) RE ae |e | ea 
‘zm <—, _. | 4 
‘Lincoln 105) 288,800, 2748) 20,892) 87,620 | 
Cumberland . 107, 159,800, 1478 10,299, 45,085 | 


‘Dorset 146} 147,400, 1005| 9,554 39,060 
From 100 to 150. 





| | 79,476) 315,205, 396 





| ses ne cements ene 
\York, East Riding | 151) 194,300] 1280) 15,313] 55,606 
|Salop - + + | 156! 210,300) 1841) 13,613) 58,549| 
‘Sussex . . + + | 162] 237,700) 1463] 15,779| 68,700) 
Northampton . ~ | 163) 165,800) 1017| 12,346) 42,336 
Wilts. . . + + 164) 226,600) 1379) 15,654! 58,845 
Norfolk . . + + | 168) 351,300) 2092] 25,752] 102,259) 
Devon . - + + | 173) 447,900) 2579| 35,264 130,758 
Southampton . - | 177) 289,000) 1628) 24,561) 88,170) 
\Berks . . + + + | 178) 134,700; 756 9,301) 38,841) 
Suffolk . . + + | 182) 276,000] 1512) 19,885] 76,327 
Bedford . . . + | 184! 85,400, 463) 6,536] 22,871] 
Buckingham. . - | 185] 136,800, 740) 9,505] 37,518 
Oxford . . - + | 186] 139,800 752) 9,131] 39,633) 
Essex . . + + + | 198) 295,300) 1532! 19,726 79,792) 
(Cornwall . . - + | 198) 262,600, 1327) 17,363) 74,611) 
(Durham . . + + | 199) 211,900 1061) 14,787] 58,222 


| 
From 150 to 200, 


-_——— _ —- 

























'264,516'1,083,039| 390 
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Derby .. . . | 212 217,600 1026 14,226 58,804 
Somerset . . . . | 220 362,500 1642) 24,356 95,802 
Leicester. . . . 221) 178,100 804 138,366) 47,013 
Nottingham ~ + + | 228 190,700; 837) 14,296 55,517 




















From 200 to 250. | 66,244 257,136 388 











Hertford . . . . | 251) 182,400, 528 7,386 35,741 
Worcester . . . | 258 188,200) 729 13,178 53,838 
Chester . . . . | 262 275,500) 1052) 20,305 75,012 
Gloucester . . . | 272 342,600) 1256 28,884 90,671 
‘Kent ; 282) 434,600) 1537 33,502 135,060 














































hom G58: 4p 900. | | 103,255. 390,322 378 

These averages look well, undoubtedly, for Mr Sadler’s theory. 
The numbers 396, 390, 388, 378, follow each other very spe- 
ciously in a descending order. But let our readers divide these 
thirty-four counties into two equal sets of seventeen counties 
each, and try whether the principle will then hold good. We 
have made this calculation, and we present them with the fol- 
lowing result. 

The number of children to 100 marriages is— 
In the seyenteen counties of England in which there 

ave from 100 to 177 people on the square mile, ° 387 
In the seventeen counties in which there are from 

177 to 282 people on the square mile, . ° ° 389 

The difference is small, but not smaller than differences which 
Mr Sadler has brought forward as proofs of his theory. We 
say, that these English tables no more prove that fecundity 
increases with the population, than that it diminishes with the 
population. The thirty-four counties which we have taken, make 
up, at least, four-fifths of the kingdom: and we see that throngh 
those thirty-four counties, the phenomena are directly opposed 
to Mr Sadler’s principle. That in the capital, and in the great 
manufacturing towns, marriages are less prolific than in the 
open country, we admit, and Mr Malthus admits. But that any 
condensation of the population, short of that which injures all 
physical energies, will diminish the prolific powers of man, is, 
from these very tables of Mr Sadler, completely disproved. 
It is scarcely worth while to proceed with instances, after proofs 
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so overwhelming as those which we have given. Yet we will 
show that Mr Sadler has formed his averages on the census of 
Prussia, by an artifice exactly similar to that which we have 
already exposed. 


Demonstrating the Law of Population from the Censuses of Prussia, at 
two several Periods. 


\ Inhabitants | Births to Births to | 
PoOVIKCEA ona each each 

{ PROVINCES. Square Marriage. | Average. | Marriage. | Average. | 

\ League. 17564 i734. | 

' 


\West Prussia... | 832 ' 7 : 
Pomerania .. . 928 4.3 


4.75 |). 
4.69 f 4.7% | 
5.10 |) | 


4.43 € 
4.60 | ¢ 4-45) 


|Kast Prussia « «t 2096 5.07 
New Mark .. . 1190 4.22 
\Markof Brandenburg) 1790 | 3.88 
East Friesland . . 1909 3.39 


‘Guelderland a Vi 2083 4.33, 
Silesia and Glatz .| 2314 

CMMs co a) 2996 3.80 
Minden and Ra- | 2519 | 3.67 


vensburg . . {| 


} 


ia picepg ie eames! — | 


| 


2700 3.39 


|\Neufchatel, &c. . 


| 
| 
\Magdeburg . . .| 2692 4.03 


Halberstadt 3142 | 3.71 | 
Ticklingburg and) ye z | - 3.65 
‘a. | s46i | 3.59 | 


— 


| 


he 


— 


Of the census of 1756 we will say nothing, as Mr Sadler, 
finding himself hard pressed by the argument which we drew 
from it, now declares it to be grossly defective. We confine 
ourselves to the census of 1784, and we will draw our lines at 
points somewhat different from those at which Mr Sadler has 
drawn his. Let the first compartment remain as it stands. Let 
East Prussia, which contains a much larger population than his 
last compartment, stand alone in the second division. Let the 
third consist of the New Mark, the Mark of Brandenburg, 
East Friesland and Guelderland, and the fourth of the remaining 
provinces. Our readers will find that on this arrangement, the 
division which, on Mr Sadler’s principle, ought to be second in 
fecundity, stands higher than that which ought to be first; and 
that the division which ought to be fourth, stands higher than 
that which ought to be third. We will give the result in one 
view. 

VOL, LII, NO, CIV. 2L 
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The number of births to a marriage is— 
In those provinces of Prussia where there are fewer 


than 1000 people on the square league, . ° ° 4.72 
In the province in which there are 1175 people on 
the square league, . ° : : : : . 5.10 


In the provinces in which there are from 1190 to 
2083 people on the square league, . ; . 
In the provinces in which there are from 2314 to 

3461 people on the square league, . : . ° 4.27 

We will go no further with this examination. In fact, we 
have nothing more to examine. The tables which we have 
scrutinized, constitute the whole strength of Mr Sadler’s case ; 
and we confidently leave it to our readers to say, whether we 
have not shown that the strength of his case is weakness, 

Be it remembered too that we are reasoning on data furnished 
by Mr Sadler himself. We have not made collections of facts 
to set against his, as we easily might have done. It is on his 
own showing, it is out of his own mouth, that his theory stands 
condemned. 

That packing which we have exposed, is not the only sort of 
packing which Mr Sadler has practised. We mentioned in our 
review some facts relating to the towns of England, which 
appear from Mr Sadler’s tables, and which it seems impossible 
to explain if his principles be sound. The average fecundity of 
a marriage in towns of fewer than 3000 inhabitants, is greater 
than the average fecundity of the kingdom. The average fecun- 
dity in towns of from 4000 to 5000 inhabitants, is greater than 
the average fecundity of Warwickshire, Lancashire, or Surrey. 
How is it, we asked, if Mr Sadler’s principle be correct, that the 
fecundity of Guildford should be greater than the average fecun- 
dity of the county in which it stands? 

Mr Sadler, in reply, talks about ‘ the absurdity of comparing 
‘the fecundity in the small towns alluded to, with that in the 
€ counties of Warwick and Stafford, or in those of Lancaster and 
‘Surrey.’ He proceeds thus— 


. 4.10 


‘In Warwickshire, far above half the population is comprised in 
large towns, including, of course, the immense metropolis of one 
great branch of our manufactures, Birmingham. In the county of 
Stafford, besides the large and populous towns in its iron districts, 
situated so close together as almost to form, for considerable distances, 
a continuous street; there is, in its potteries, a great population, 
recently accumulated, not included, indeed, in the towns distinetly 
enumerated in the censuses, but vastly exceeding in its condensation 
that found in the places to which the Reviewer alludes. In Laneca- 
shire, again, to which he also appeals, one-fourth of the entire popu- 
lation is made up of the inhabitants of two only of the towns of that 








muoes 
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county ; far above half of it is contained in towns, compared with 
which those he refers to are villages; even the hamlets of the manu- 
facturing parts of Lancashire are often far more populous than the 
places he mentions. But he presents us with a climax of absurdity in 
appealing lastly to the population of Surrey as quite rural compared 
with that of the twelve towns, having less than 5000 inhabitants in 
their respective jurisdictions, such as Saffron- Walden, Monmouth, &c. 
Now, in the last census, Surrey numbered 398,658 inhabitants, and, 
to say not a word about the other towns of the county, much above 
two hundred thousands of these are within the Bills of Mortality ! 
“ We should, therefore, be glad to know” how it is utterly incon- 
sistent with my principle that the fecundity of Guildford, which num- 
bers about 3000 inhabitants, should be greater than the average fecun- 
dity of Surrey, made up, as the bulk of the population of Surrey is, 
of the inhabitants of some of the worst parts of the metropolis? Or 
why the fecundity of a given number of marriages in the eleven little 
rural towns he alludes to, being somewhat higher than that of an equal 
number, half taken, for instance, from the heart of Birmingham or 
Manchester, and half from the populous districts by which they are 
surrounded, is inconsistent with my theory ? 

‘ Had the Reviewer's object, in this instance, been to discover the 
truth, or had he known how to pursue it, it is perfectly clear, at first 
sight, that he would not have instituted a comparison between the 
prolificness which exists in the small towns he has alluded to, and that 
in certain districts, the population of which is made up, partly of rural 
inhabitants and partly of accumulations of people in immense masses, 
the proliticness of which, if he will allow me still the use of the phrase, 
is inversely as their magnitude; but he would have compared these 
small towns with the country places properly so called, and then again 
the different classes of towns with each other ; this method would have 
led him to certain conclusions on the subject.’ 


Now, this reply shows that Mr Sadler does not in the least 
understand the principle which he has himself laid down. What 
is that principle? It is this, that the fecundity of human beings 
on given spaces, varies inversely as their numbers. We know 
what he means by inverse variation. But we must suppose 
that he uses the words, ‘given spaces,’ in the proper sense. 
Given spaces are equal spaces. Is there any reason to believe, 
that in those parts of Surrey which lie within the bills of mor- 
tality, there is any space, equal in area to the space on which 
Guildford stands, which is more thickly peopled than the space 
on which Guildford stands? We do not know that there is any 
such. We are sure that there arenot many. Why, therefore, on 
Mr Sadler’s principle, should the people of Guildford be more 
prolific than the people who live within the bills of mortality ? 
And if the people of Guildford ought, as on Mr Sadler’s prin- 
ciple they unquestionably ought, to stand as low in the scale of 
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fecundity as the people of Southwark itself, it follows most 
clearly, that they ought to stand far lower than the average 
obtained by taking all the people of Surrey together. 

The same remark applies to the case of Birmingham, and to 
all the other caves which Mr Sadler mentions. Towns of 
5000 inhabitants may be, and often are, as thickly peopled, ‘on 
* a given space,’ as Birmingham. They are, in other words, as 
thickly peopled as a portion of Birmingham, equal to them in 
area. If so,on Mr Sadler’s principle, they ought to be as low in 
the scale of fecundity as Birmingham. But they are not so. 
On the contrary, they stand higher than the average obtained 
by taking the fecundity of Birmingham, in combination with 
the fecundity of the rural districts of Warwickshire. 

The plain fact is, that Mr Sadler has confounded the popu- 
lation of a city with its population ‘on a given space,’—a mis- 
take, which, in a gentleman who assures us that mathematical 
science was one of his early and favourite studies, is somewhat 
curious. It is as absurd, on his principle, to say that the fecun- 
dity of London ought to be less than the fecundity of Edinburgh, 
because London has a greater population than Edinburgh, as 
to say that the fecundity of Russia ought to be greater than that 
of England, because Russia has a greater population than Eng- 
land. He cannot say that the spaces on which towns stand are 
too small to exemplify the truth of his principle. For he has 
himself brought forward the scale of fecundity in towns, as a 
proof of his principle. And in the very passage which we quoted 
above, he tells us, that if we knew how to pursue truth, or 
wished to find it, we ‘should have compared these small towns 
‘with country places, and the different classes of towns with 
‘each other.’ That is to say, we ought to compare together 
such unequal spaces as give results favourable to his theory, 
and never to compare such equal spaces as give results opposed 
to it. Does he mean any thing by ‘a given space?” Or does 
he mean merely such a space as suits his argument? It is per- 
fectly clear, that if he is allowed to take this course, he may 
prove any thing. No fact can come amiss to him. Suppose, for 
example, that the fecundity of New York should prove to be 
smaller than the fecundity of Liverpool. ‘ That,’ says Mr Sadler, 
‘ makes for my theory. For there are more people within two 
* miles of the Broadway of New York, than within two miles of 
‘ the Exchange of Liverpool.’ Suppose, on the other hand, that 
the fecundity of New York should be greater than the fecundity 
of Liverpool. ¢ This,’ says Mr Sadler again, ‘ is an unanswer- 
‘able proof of my theory. For there are many more people 
‘ within forty miles of Liverpool than within forty miles of 
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§ New York.’ In order to obtain his numbers, he takes spaces 
in any combinations which may suit him. In order to obtain 
his averages, he takes numbers in any combinations which may 
suit him. And then he tells us, that because his tables, at the 
first glance, look well for his theory, his theory is irrefragably 
proved. 

We will add a few words respecting the argument, which we 
drew from the peerage. Mr Sadler asserted that the Peers were 
a class condemned by nature to sterility. We denied this, and 
showed, from the last edition of Debrett, that the Peers of the 
United Kingdom have considerably more than the average num- 
ber of children to a marriage. Mr Sadler’s answer has amused 
us much. He denies the accuracy of our counting, and, by 
reckoning all the Scotch and Irish Peers, as Peers of the United 
Kingdom, certainly makes very different numbers from those 
which we gave. A member of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom might have been expected, we think, to know better 
what a Peer of the United Kingdom is. 

By taking the Scotch and Irish Peers, Mr Sadler has altered 
the average. But it is still considerably higher than the ave- 
rage fecundity of England, and still, therefore, constitutes an 
unanswerable argument against his theory. 

The shifts to which, in this difficulty, he has recourse, are 
exceedingly diverting. ‘ The average fecundity of the marriages 
‘of Peers,’ said we, ‘is higher by one-fifth than the average 
* fecundity of marriages throughout the kingdom.’ 

‘Where, or by whom did the Reviewer find it supposed,’ 
answers Mr Sadler, ‘that the registered baptisms expressed the 
‘ full fecundity of the marriages of England ? 

Assuredly if the registers of England are so defective as to 
explain the difference which, on our calculation, exists between 
the fecundity of the peers and the fecundity of the people, no 
argument against Mr Sadler’s theory can be drawn from that 
difference. But what becomes of all the other arguments which 
Mr Sadler has founded on these very registers? Above all, 
what becomes of his comparison between the censuses of Eng- 
land and France? In the pamphlet before us, he dwells with 
great complacency on a coincidence which seems to him to sup- 
port his theory, and which to us seems, of itself, sufficient to 
overthrow it. 

‘In my table of the population of France, in the forty-four depart- 
ments in which there are from one to two hectars to each inhabitant, 
the fecundity of 100 marriages, calculated on the average of the re- 
sults of the three computations relating to different periods given in 
ny table, is 406,7,. In the twenty-two counties of England, in which 
there is from one to two hectars to each inhabitant, or from 129 to 
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259 on the square mile,—beginning, therefore, with Huntingdon+ 
shire, and ending with Worcestershire—the whole number of mar- 
riages during 10 years will be found to amount to 379,624, and the 
whole number of the births during the same term to 1,545,549—or 
407,\, births to 100 marriages! A difference of one in one thousand 
only, compared with the French proportion !’ 

Does not Mr Sadler see, that if the registers of England, 
which are notoriously very defective, give a result exactly cor- 
responding almost to an unit with that obtained from the regis- 
ters of France, which are notoriously very full and accurate, 
this proves the very reverse of what he employs it to prove ? 
The correspondence of the registers proves that there is no cor- 
respondence in the facts. In order to raise the average fecun- 
dity of England even to the level of the average fecundity of 
the peers of the three kingdoms, which is 3.81 to a marriage, it 
is necessary to add nearly six per cent to the number of births 
given in the English registers. But if this addition be made, we 
shall have, in the counties of England, from Huntingdonshire 
to Worcestershire inclusive, 4.30 births to a marriage or there- 
abouts; and the boasted coincidence between the phenomena of 
propagation in France and England disappears at once. This 
is a curious specimen of Mr Sadler’s proficiency in the art of 
making excuses. In the same pamphlet he reasons as if the 
same registers were accurate to one in a thousand, and as if 
they were wrong at the very least by one in eighteen. 

He tries to show that we have not taken a fair criterion of 
the fecundity of the peers. We are not quite sure that we un- 
derstand his reasoning on this subject. The order of his obser- 

vations is more than usually confused, and the cloud of words 
more than usually thick. We will give the argument on which 
he seems to lay most stress in his own words: 


‘ But I shall first notice a far more obvious and important blunder 
into which the Reviewer has fallen; or into which, I rather fear, he 
knowingly wishes to precipitate his readers, since I have distinctly 
pointed out what ought to have preserved him from it in the ver 
chapter he is criticising and contradicting. It is this:—he has 
entirely omitted ‘ counting” the sterile marriages of all those peer- 
ages which have become extinct during the very period his counting 
embraces. He counts, for instance, Earl Fitzwilliam, his marriages, 
and heir; but has he not omitted to enumerate the marriages of 
those branches of the same noble house, which have become extinct 
since that venerable individual possessed his title? He talks of my 
having appealed merely to the extinction of peerages in my argu- 
ment; but, on his plan of computation, extinctions are perpetually 
and wholly lost sight of. In computing the average prolificness of 
the marriages of the nobles, he positively counts from a select class 
of them only, one from which the unprolific are constantly weeded, 
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and regularly disappear; and he thus comes to the conclusion, that 
the peers are “ an eminently prolific class!” Just as though a farmer 
should compute the rate of increase, not from the quantity of seed 
sown, but from that part of it only which cames to perfection, entirely 
omitting all which had failed to spring up or come to maturity. Upon 
this principle the most scanty crop ever obtained, in which the hus- 
bandman should fail to receive “ seed again,” as the phrase is, might 
be so “ counted” as to appear “ eminently prolific” indeed.’ 

If we understand this passage rightly, it decisively proves 
that Mr Sadler is incompetent to perform even the lowest 
offices of statistical research. What shadow of reason is there 
to believe that the peers who were alive in the year 1828 dif- 
fered as to their prolificness from any other equally numerous 
set of peers taken at random? In what sense were the peers 
who were alive in 1828 analogous to that part of the seed which 
comes to perfection? Did we entirely omit all that failed ? On 
the contrary, we counted the sterile as well as the fruitful mar- 
riages of all the peers of the United Kingdom living at one 
time. In what way were the peers who were alive in 1828 a 
select class ? In what way were the sterile weeded from among 
them? Did every peer who had been married without having 
issue die in 1827? What shadow of reason is there to suppose 
that there was not the ordinary proportion of barren marriages 
among the marriages contracted by the noblemen whose names 
are in Debrett’s last edition? But we ought, says Mr Sadler, 
to have counted all the sterile marriages of all the peers * whose 
‘ titles had become extinct during the period which our count- 
* ing embraced ;’ that is to say, since the earliest marriage con- 
tracted by any peer living in 1828. Was such a proposition 
ever heard of before? Surely we were bound to do no such 
thing, unless at the same time we had counted also the children 
born from all the fruitful marriages contracted by peers during 
the same period. Mr Sadler would have us divide the number 
of children born to peers living in 1828, not by the number of 
marriages which those peers contracted, but by the number of 
marriages which those peers contracted added to a crowd of 
marriages selected, on account of their sterility, from among the 
noble marriages which have taken place during the last fifty 
years. Is this the way to obtain fair averages? We might as 
well require that all the noble marriages which during the last 
fifty years have produced ten children a-piece, should be added 
to those of the peers living in 1828. The proper way to ascer- 
tain whether a set of people be prolific or sterile, is not to take 
marriages selected from the mass either on account of their 
fruitfulness or on account of their sterility, but to take a collec- 
tion of marriages which there is no reason to think either more 
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or less fruitful than others. What reason is there to think that 
the marriages contracted by the peers, who were alive in 1828, 
were more fruitful than those contracted by the peers who were 
alive in 1800 or in 1750? 

We will add another passage from Mr Sadler’s pamphlet on 
this subject. We attributed the extinction of peerages partly to 
the fact that those honours are for the most part limited to heirs 
male. 

‘ This is a discovery indeed! Peeresses, “ eminently prolific,” do 
not, as Macbeth conjured his spouse, ‘ bring forth men- children only; 
they actually produce daughters as well as sons! ! ! Why, does not the 
Reviewer see, that so long as the rule of nature, which proportions the 
sexes sO acc urately to each other, continues to exist, a tendency to a 
diminution in one sex proves, as certainly as the demonstration of any 
mathematical problem, a tendency to a diminution in both; but to talk 
of “« eminently prolific” peeresses, and still maintain that the rapid 
extinction in peerages is owing to their not bearing male children 
exclusively, is arrant nonsense. ” 


Now, if there be any proposition on the face of the earth which 
we should not have expected to hear characterised as arrant 
nonsense, it is this,—that an honour limited to males alone is 
more likely to become extinct than an honour which, like the 
crown of England, descends indifferently to sons and daughters. 
We have heard, nay, we actually know families, in which, much 
as Mr Sadler may marvel at it, there are daughters and no sons. 
Nay, we know many such families. We are as much inclined 
as Mr Sadler to trace the benevolent and wise arrangements of 
Providence in the physical world, when once we are satisfied as 
to the facts on which we proceed. And we have always consi- 
dered it as an arrangement deserving of the highest admiration, 
that though in families the number of males and females differs 
widely, yet in great collections of human beings the disparity 
almost disappears. The chance undonbtedly is, that in a thousand 
marriages the number of daughters will not very much exceed 
the number of sons. But the chance : also is, that several of those 
marriages will produce daughters, and daughters only. In every 
generation of the peerage there are several such cases. When 
a peer whose title is limited to male heirs, dies, leaving only 
daughters, his peerage must expire, unless he have not only a 
collateral heir, but a collateral heir descended through an unin- 
terrupted line of males from the first possessor of the honour. 
If the deceased peer was the first nobleman of his family, then, 
by the supposition, his peerage will become extinct. If he was 
the second, it will become extinct, unless he leaves a brother or 
a brother’s son. If the second peer had a brother, the first peer 
must have had at least two sons; and this is more than the 
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average number of sons to a marriage in England. When, 
therefore, it is considered how many peerages are in the first and 
second generation, it will not appear strange that extinctions 
should frequently take place. There are peerages which descend 
to females as well as males. But, in such cases, if a peer dies, 
leaving only daughters, the very fecundity of the marriage is a 
cause of the extinction of the peerage. If there were only one 
daughter, the honour would descend. If there are several, it 
falls into abeyance. 

But it is needless to multiply words in a case so clear; and 
indeed it is needless to say any thing more about Mr Sadler’s 
book. We have, if we do not deceive ourselves, completely 
exposed the calculations on which his theory rests; and we do 
not think that we should either amuse our readers or serve the 
cause of science if we were to rebut in succession a series of futile 
charges brought in the most angry spirit against ourselves ;— 
ignorant imputations of ignorance, and unfair complaints of 
unfairness,—conveyed in long, dreary declamations, so prolix 
that we cannot find space to quote them, and so confused that 
we cannot venture to abridge them. 

There is much indeed in this foolish pamphlet to laugh at, 
from the motto in the first page down to some wisdom about 
cows in the last. One part of it indeed is solemn enough, we 
mean a certain jeu d’esprit of Mr Sadler’s touching a tract of Dr 
Arbuthnot’s. Thisisindeed ‘very tragical mirth,’ as Peter Quince’s 
playbill has it; and we would not advise any person who reads 
for amusement to venture on it as long as he can procure a volume 
of the Statutes at Large. This, however, to do Mr Sadler justice, 
js anexception. His witticisms, and his tables of figures, consti- 
tute the only parts of his work which can be perused with perfect 
gravity. His blunders are diverting, his excuses exquisitely 
comic. But his anger is the most grotesque exhibition that we 
ever saw. He foams at the mouth with the love of truth, and 
vindicates the Divine benevolence with a most edifying heartiness 
of hatred. On this subject we will give him one word of parting 
advice. If he raves in this way to ease his mind, or because he 
thinks that he does himself credit by it, or from a sense of religious 
duty, far be it from us to interfere. His peace, his reputation, 
and his religion, are his own concern; and he, like the nobleman 
to whom his treatise is dedicated, has a right to do what he will 
with his own. But if he has adopted his abusive style from a 
notion that it would hurt our feelings, we must inform him that 
he is altogether mistaken ; and that he would do well in future 
to give us his arguments, if he has any, and to keep his anger for 
those who fear it, 
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Art. XIIL—The Duke of Wellington without Whigs, &c. 8vo,. 
London: 1830. 


HE last time that we called the attention of our readers to 

the state of the country, and of its government, we had 

the painful duty to perform of mingling our complaints with 
those of all the people, that a ministry plainly incapable, as it was 
then constituted, to administer the public affairs, persisted in 
retaining a power they could not wield with credit to themselves 
or advantage to the state, but which they would not even share 
with abler and more popular statesmen. The voiceof the people, 
much aided no doubt by the acts of self-destruction which the 
Ministers repeatedly attempted at the meeting of the new Parlia- 
ment, have now occasioned their entire removal from office. 
They have been succeeded by a Ministry formed on different 
principles, but not wholly adverse to those held by the ablest of 
their predecessors, and acted upon by them, much to their own 
honour and the public benefit, in more than one remarkable 
instance. It becomes our duty now, therefore, to remind our 
readers of the circumstances attending that change, in order to 
estimate how far it will be one of men, or of measures, or partly 
of each. But, first of all, it is a less gracious, though not an 
unnecessary task, to recite the grievous practical errors which 
hastened the overthrow of a government proclaimed everlasting 
by its adherents, within a few days of its falling to pieces by its 
own weakness; and to which the author of the tract before us, 
and other politicians equally sage, promised immortality, upon 
the plain ground that there was an almost physical impossi- 
bility of calling into office the most prominent members of the 
Cabinet now, in spite of that absolute impossibility, actually 
formed, and governing the country with an unparalleled con- 
currence of royal, aristocratic, and popular favour. We say 
this, though a painful, is yet a necessary duty. It is painful to 
dwell on the errors, and the worse misconduct of those who 
have paid the forfeit of their offences by the loss of official exist- 
ence. But when adversaries succeed to power, much good- 
nature and much false delicacy usually prevents, and, by pre- 
venting an honest and fearless exposure of the past, screens 
from all censure conduct highly blame-worthy; and deprives the 
country of the wholesome fruits of experience after it has paid 
the full price of it. When we add, that a partial, at least a less 
sweeping change, would perhaps have satisfied our wishes, we 
need say no more to show that any thing rather than a factious 
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spirit dictates the remarks we are about to offer, and the recapi- 
tulation of facts which we feel it necessary to enter upon. 

Theambitious butshort-sighted conduct of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, in keeping aloof from all junction with the men whose princi- 
ples he was acting upon, and whose unbought, disinterested, and 
most cordial support he had so often received, contrary to every 
view of their personal and party policy, was consummated by 
his dissolving the Parliament, and appealing to the country,in the 
forlorn state in which he and his colleagues had been exhibited 
during the last session. The results of the general election were’ 
fatal to whatever remained of strength in his Cabinet; and all 
men foresaw that a change must needs be made, either by his at 
length consenting to share his power with those in whom the 
country and the parliament reposed confidence, or by his being 
driven entirely from office, with his adherents. This was what 
all might well foresee without any peculiar gifts. But what no 
soothsayer could have foretold, was the extraordinary series of 
blunders by which the Duke’s fall was precipitated. It may very 
safely be affirmed, that the whole history of administrations in 
ordinary times, and civilized, indeed regular governments, will 
be in vain ransacked for any parallel to this list of practical 
mistakes. Never was the proverbial connexion between coming 
destruction and judicial blindness so aptly, so amply illustrated. 
No ministry in the exuberant fulness of strength and of popu- 
larity, respected in the country, and all-powerful in Parliament, 
durst with impunity have attempted any one of the six or seven 
acts which the late Government tried in ten or twelve days. 
Except the ministry of Prince Polignac, no public men ever yet 
exhibited such a strange defiance of common sense and public 
opinion. 

1. First of all came the King’s Speech—an extraordinary 
document truly—framed in the genuine spirit of the Holy 
Alliance, and fraught with all its principles of interference. 
After a cold statement, without any comment or epithet what- 
ever, that the dynasty of France had been changed, it breathed 
a spirit of favour towards the King of Holland, and of enmity to 
the people of the Netherlands, not to be mistaken. It even 
announced the design as already formed to interfere in the 
domestic affairs of Belgium ; and no explanation since given, or 
rather attempted, can obviate the inference that such an inter- 
position, however guarded, or however confined in the first 
instance to remonstrance and mediation, must have eventually 
endangered the peace of England, of Europe, and of the world. 

2. The Speech was silent upon the great question of parlia- 
mentary reform. Not a word was whispered upon a topic 
universally engrossing the attention of the country. But the 
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Duke of Wellington supplied this blank by a most ominous 
interpretation or commentary. He stood forth, unprovoked, 
unasked, as the avowed, ostentatious, gratuitous champion of 
non-reform. He professed to see no improvement of which our 
system was susceptible. He declared, that had he to form a 
constitution anew, he could not hope to attain at once the extreme 
pitch of perfection which ages had bestowed on the British model 
of government; and he pronounced the form, the working, and 
the conduct of our Parliament to be absolutely beyond all power 
of amendment. So astounding a sentiment was perhaps never 
uttered in a public assembly of rational beings. Any thing more 
widely differing from the opinions of the country, more affronting 
to its feelings, or indeed more glaringly wide of the facts seen, 
and heard, and known, and felt of all men, was assuredly never 
yet spoken. That which comes most near it was perhaps the 
famous resolution of the House of Commons, that a pound-note 
was equal in value to twenty shillings, at the time when a law 
was found necessary to prohibit men from selling it for fourteen 
and fifteen. But the declaration of 1830 very far surpassed that 
of 1811 in offensiveness to the sentiments of the people. The 
subject of it was one which every man in the country thoroughly 
understood ; the intention of it outraged the strongest feelings; 
the tenor of it was almost as violent an outrage upon known and 
admitted facts. 

3. The disappointment of the whole people of the metropolis, 
in their just and Joyal desire to receive among them a monarch 
greatly and deservedly beloved, excited a mixed sensation of indig- 
nation and derision—indignation at the proceeding itself, and 
derision at the manner and the motive of it. Because an alder- 
man thought fit to pay his court to the Minister by writing him 
that he had the authority of several anonymous letters !—God save 
the mark !—to show that the latter would be insulted, the Cabinet 
gravely deliberated, and recommended their popular Master not 
to go, instead of desiring their unpopular colleague to remain at 
home! They affected, indeed, to say they had other reasons ; 
but this was flatly contradicted by their conduct; for they sent, 
it seems, some official person with their letter to the Guildhall, 
desiring him not to deliver it if he found that the alderman’s 
communication was a fabrication ;—thus clearly admitting that 
they had adopted their sage resolution on no other authority than 
the alderman’s letter, and that even as to it, they had deliberated 
in the dark. It is only fair to the Duke of Wellington to add, 
that he was not originally a party to this inconceivable folly. 
He said, with his wonted decision and manliness, he should 
remain at home and let the King go, 
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4. To pass over several minor blunders in the strange and 
eventful history of these ten days, we may come at once to 
another disappointment of the country—the announcement of 
the King’s Speech that the hereditary revenues of the King without 
reserve were surrendered, and that with them were given up 
all casual sources of profit at home and abroad. No one 
doubted that this unqualified surrender included the Duchy of 
Lancaster, which, with much exaggeration, had always been repre- 
sented as a chosen nest of jobs for special favourites, and other 
secret and doubtful purposes. But the crown lawyers discovered 
that by a mere quibble the bare words of surrender only meant 
the revenues holden by the King in right of the crown in 
England! The very natural error into which all men and all 
lawyers, save those of the crown, had been led, was fostered by 
the studied silence of the Ministers and their law advisers, when 
the thanks of various members were loudly expressed for the 
supposed boon—thanks wholly misplaced if nothing more had 
been abandoned on this than on all former occasions of a civil 
list arrangement. But the terms of the Speech were afterwards 
represented by the Government and its legal helpmates, as 
exactly the same in which similar surrenders had been made, 
when the duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall were never meant 
to be included. A reference to the statute-book, however, 
showed conclusively the inaccuracy of this assertion; for the 
words always before used were, the hereditary revenues of the 
Crown, whereas on the present occasion, his Majesty, who is 
both Duke of Lancaster and King of England, and addresses his 
Parliament in both capacities, was made to say ‘ all my hereditary 
‘ revenues without reserve’—words never used before, and plainly 
conveying the revenues of the Duke as well as of the King. 
There might be abundant reasons for the surrender being so 
restricted; but that was not the question. The Ministers 
intended no such surrender ; they may bave been right in this ; 
but they ought at least not to have expressed what they did 
not mean; and their blunder, when the mistake came to be set 
right, excited a great and a very natural discontent—a disap- 
pointment proportioned to the satisfaction at first felt, and 
indeed expressed, without any correction of the error by the 
Ministers, who had thus beguiled men into feelings of uncalled- 
for gratitude. 

5. Connected with the Civil List was the next capital error 
which we have to record—the persisting in keeping all its 
accounts confounded together in one, as if for the express 
purpose of preventing the people from understanding what the 
royal state costs them, ‘The effects of this have always been 
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most injurious to the monarchy; because, by mixing with the 
allowances made to the King, properly speaking, for supporting 
the expenses incident to his exalted station, those expenses which 
the Sovereign has no more to do with than with paying the land 
or the sea forces,—e. g. judges’ and ambassadors’ salaries—it is 
made to appear that the royal dignity costs the country a great 
deal more than can in any fairness of calculation be placed to its 
account. Accordingly, this confusion—it can be called nothing 
else—had long been the subject of animadversion; and the new 
reign was always regarded as the period of putting an end to it. 
The use of Roman numerals in the Exchequer computations, and 
the employment of ‘allies in the same enlightened department, 
were hardly deemed more exploded remains of the clumsiness 
of our ancestors, than this method of constructing the civil list. 
The attention of the public had, moreover, been recently awakened 
to all the evils of the bad method of keeping the public accounts 
generally, by the very able and learned work of Sir Henry 
Parnell, now in every one’s hands; and the contrast afforded by 
the great improvements of our neighbours in this important 
department, had operated to place our inferiority in a very 
striking point of view. Yet strange to tell, the new arrangement 
of the civil list came forth with all the unaccountable and now 
inexcusable confusions of the old method; and the lamentable 
attempts of the Ministers and the ministerial advocates to defend 
it by reasoning, were only calculated to expose their own weak- 
ness, without in the least extenuating their obstinate adherence 
to the exploded errors. 

Lastly, the rock upon which the government finally made 
shipwreck, was perhaps the least eminent above the breakers 
that surrounded them; yet was it to be encountered only by 
inconceivable rashness, or by deliberate design. We incline to 
think that the latter was the cause of the mischance ; and that, 
seeing their days were numbered, conscious that their end rapid- 
ly approached, they preferred being defeated on their refusal to 
refer the details of the civil list to a committee, rather than be 
left in a minority upon Mr Brougham’s motion for Parliamentary 
Reform. We have no hesitation whatever in avowing our entire 
and unqualified approbation of this choice, supposing them to 
have made it, which we incline to believe they did. The removal 
of one Ministry and the accession of another upon the distinct 
groundof Parliamentary Reform would, according to our conscien- 
tious opinion, have been an event preguant with danger to the 
stability of the constitution. It would clearly have been most 
unfavourable to the deliberatediscussion of the Reform Question; 
and it would have rendered the position of any Ministers hardly 
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tenable, who should enter upon the duties of their high and diffi- 
cult office, driven on to the execution, rather than led towards 
the consideration of reform, by the vote which displaced their 
predecessors and formed their own tenure of power. In every 
view, therefore, we must consider it as a fortunate circum- 
stance for the country, that the Duke of Wellington resolved 
to try his strength rather upon Sir H. Parnell’s motion than 
upon Mr Brougham’s. That he should, however, have resisted 
the former motion at all, is hardly conceivable. That he 
should have deemed a successful resistance possible to a kind 
of proposition to which the administrations of Lord Sidmouth, 
Lord Liverpool, and Lord Castlereagh—all far stronger in every 
respect both with Parliament and the country—had uniformly 
yielded, appears wholly incredible. Far better would it have 
been, seeing that defeat was almost inevitable, and that the pro- 
position of Sir H. Parnell was almost in these latter days a 
matter of course, had the Ministers resigned places which they 
plainly were incapable of retaining, before either their weakness 
should be proved upon Sir H. Parpell’s motion, or the irresis- 
tible prevalence of reform upon Mr Brougham’s. 

We have now run over the last acts of the Wellington Admi- 
nistration—presenting, as they do, a marvellous contrast to its 
earlier achievements, both in vigour of execution and in sound- 
ness of judgment. They can only be explained upon the very 
probable supposition, that the Ministers who, earlier in the session, 
had been too sanguine, and blind to theinsecurity of their position, 
had, after the elections, become all at once aware of their diffi- 
culties without the means of meeting them. Then it was that 
they found the fatal error they had been seduced into by their 
foolish adulators of either sex—now assuring them that they 
wanted no help, now whispering that they might have the aid 
of any one they wanted. The time arrived when help was 
wanted, and they called for it in vain. Parties were courted 
with large offers, and all were rejected. Individuals were 
approached, but they took no heed. The session came, and it 
found them as weak in strength of leaders as ever, and far 
weaker in numbers. A determined Opposition was embattled 
under the banners of the most powerful and popular chiefs, The 
Ministers lost their presence of mind—they reeled about—they 
staggered on from one inexplicable blunder to another, till they 
received their death-blow from a vote of the House of Commons, 
and took the step long anticipated by the nation at large, of 
retiring from office in a body. 

The possibility of forming anew, anda mixed government, which 
should combine all the tried capacity and the untried resources of 
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all parties, has never been doubted by us; nor have we ever been 
able to divine why the attempt was not made. Not that we could 
dream of such a thing after the general election. But that 
before such a step was resorted to, the men of talent, and inte- 
grity, and statesmanlike firmness, who agreed upon the grand 
questions of public policy most deeply interesting to the nation, 
should have been selected from all the great parties which divide 
the country, and formed into a popular government under the 
auspices of a popular monarch, was, we own, the object of our 
earnest wishes. The great men of our day have determined 
otherwise. But we will not give up all hope of the issue we 
believe to be the most fortunate for the country; and hoping to 
see our dreams of perfection finally realized, we shall proceed 
to throw out a few observations upon the position which affairs 
have actually assumed, and the aspect they now wear. 

If we have professed a desire to see the government, in the 
present crisis of foreign as well as domestic affairs, armed with 
all the power bestowed by a union of the ablest men of every 
party, it is by no means from any the slightest distrust that we 
entertain of the Ministry lately formed. The great talents of 
its members, their tried integrity, the unbounded popularity of 
some of them, who combine in an unprecedented degree weight 
in parliament with influence in the country, renders any such 
apprehensions wholly out of the question. Besides, there is 
really no party of any thing like a formidable aspect opposed 
to them, either within doors. or without. Their course is clear; 
they have but to act as they have hitherto done,—preferring 
their principles to all things else; and seeking to gain for these 
principles, and for their country, all they can gain from the 
parliament and from the court. If such continues to be their 
course, they need fear no ill; the staff of the people will be 
with them, and will comfort them. What though they be 
encompassed round about with the unreasonable expectants of 
reform? They never have promised unattainable things; they 
always have been moderate in their professions ; the steadiest 
resistance to such changes as, under the mask of reform, have 
aimed at revolution, has been offered by them when out of 
place: so much the more consistently, therefore, can they now 
wield the powers of the state,—on the one hand to repair, to 
renovate, to prop up the fabric of the constitution—on the 
other, to resist all plans that have for their object to assail its 
body, to undermine its foundations, and to pull its bulwarks to 
the ground. 

The reasoning part of the community,—the most important 
and respectable portion of the people, those in the middle ranks, 
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—will give the present Ministers credit for these principles ; and 
to that part of the country they will, beyond all doubt, wisely 
make their appeal,—fleeing to them for an honest, a conscien- 
tious, a steadfast support, at once against the bigots of alarm 
and abuse, who would have nothing repaired, and against the 
zealots of innovating reform, who would have every thing torn 
down. It is our confident expectation that this appeal will 
be made—it is our firm belief that it will not be made in vain. 
But it would seem, by some passages in the late debates, to 
have entered into the heads of certain underlings of the late 
Administration, that this appeal will be prevented by a dis- 
missal of the present administration. We are quite confident 
it never can even have passed through the minds of their chiefs. 
The interests of the two kinds of politicians are materially dif- 
ferent. The underling, valuing above all things his own inte- 
rest, hates above all things exclusion from place ;—dreadin 
above all things a continuance of that cheerless lot, he habitu- 
ally, constitutionally, and by the law of his existence, above all 
things pants for a sweeping change—such a change at least as 
may come low enough down in the scale of place to include 
himself, and restore him to existence, that is, to official life. 
The coalition of parties, he eyes with extreme distrust, as not 
surely calculated to terminate the state of suspended animation 
which has unhappily been his destiny of late. But it may well 
happen that his superiors, having some regard for principles, 
and some feeling for the safety of the state, and a moderate 
care about his (the worthy underling’s) particular destiny, 
may never dream of any change being possible—as men and 
things and the country now are—except the accession of a 
few leading characters to office. In fact, if the present Mini- 
stry were to resign to-morrow, what possible reason is there for 
their predecessors resuming office, that would not have ap- 
plied to prevent them from quitting it two months ago? 
Are they stronger in debate in either House, or more nume- 
rously supported, or more popular in the country, or more 
respected abroad, than they were on the 16th of last November ? 
The Chancellor has left Yorkshire and the House of Commons, 
and there’s an end of the whole matter. In every other respect, 
the impossibility of the government being carried on by the Duke 
of Wellington and Sir R. Peel is precisely what it was before ; 
and he must be a sorry observer of either parties or public 
opinion, who can suppose it doubtful, that the Opposition mar- 
shalled against the late Ministry would have been far more than 
enough to destroy it, if the Chancellor (we speak it with all 
VOL, LII. NO. CIV. 2M 
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respect) had never crossed the threshold of Parliament, or had 
never been born. 

Suppose the hardly supposable case of the Ministers being 
defeated in the House of Commons upon their measures for 
Parliamentary Reform ;—would the Duke of Wellington, and 
Sir R. Peel, and Lords Ellenborough and Aberdeen, and 
Messrs Goulburn, Herries, and Arbuthnot, appeal to the people 
against a reform not sufficient to satisfy their wishes? If the 
Ministers become unpopular for not going far enough,—will 
their tory adversaries court the reformers by going farther, and 
giving universal suffrage and the ballot? But it is far more 
likely they should take the opposite side; it is more charitable 
to them to expect less flagrant inconsistency: they will then 
appeal to the prejudices of the borough patrons and the alarm- 
ists, and will make their stand, not in the Commons and in 
the country, but in the Lords. Then, does any rational being 
entertain a fancy so wild as that of the Lords prevailing over 
both Commons and people? If the reform measures are 
flung out in the Commons, what have the members to do but 
appeal to the country? If in the Lords, still a new parliament, 
sanctioning what the former had approved, will bring the 
Lords round. If, on the other hand, both Lords and Commons 
receive the plan, can any thing shake its authors, except that 
the country may be dissatisfied with its moderation? If so, 
will they call for a return of the Ministers who are against all 
reform; and, because the present Cabinet does not go far enough, 
invoke their predecessors to resist all reformation, and retrace 
the steps that had been taken towards any amendment? This 
chimera is only fit for ridicule. The people must have lost all 
principles of reason or consistency, to make such apprehensions 
other than vain. 

One class of supporters, it is true, the underlings we have 
been alluding to, may likely enough have—we mean such 
patriots as Mr O’Connell, who seem utterly careless of any one 
object except the gratification of their own little feelings of 
vanity and spleen, and to have no one principle of public con- 
duct except to make a noise and work disturbance. It is true, 
that gentleman has affirmed that he lately refused office on 
account of his love for Ireland. It is, however, equally true 
that he has affirmed that Lord Grey had threatened Ireland 
with new coercive laws; that the English pension list is half a 
million (the sum being L.'70,000, and the whole three lists only 
L.150,000) ; that the abolitionists of slavery are tools and 
jobbers for ministerial favour, and far less liberal than their 
West India adversaries. A person who so deals with notorious 
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facts, is to be listened to most cautiously when he tells of things 
that are in their nature more private. Yet as the friends of the 
government both in Ireland and England loudly deny this 
charge, we trust that every Cabinet Minister in his place on the 
meeting of Parliament will deny having held or authorized any 
such communication as the one in question. Meanwhile, Mr 
O’Connell scruples not to rest his present distrust of the govern- 
ment upon the promotion of a gentleman against whom there is 
no charge that can be preferred, except the having incurred Mr 
O’Connell’s personal dislike, by exposing his calumnies face to 
face, like an honest and truth-telling man. Mr Doherty is in- 
capable of smiling in any one’s face, and stabbing his character 
the instant his back is turned. He is even incapable of exerci- 
sing the right of self-defence, and exposing the calumnies of his 
slanderers in their absence. He repels them when they are 
present to hear his defence, and to renew the onset if they dare. 
They dare not. Neither dare they deny their former attempts, 
but defeated in the unequal conflict, (for when was there any 
match between calumny and truth, if fairly pitted against each 
other ?) they retire discomfited and disgraced, to hatch paltry 
schemes of revenge. To further such plans, to involve Ireland 
in confusion, to seek consolation in desperate fortunes from the 
shouts of giddy multitudes, whose noise may drown reflection, very 
possible it is, that the Irish agitators may join the underlings of 
the late administration, if they will condescend to accept such 
aid. Their leaders, we know, will spurn it with disgust; the 
followers, we believe, will also reject it. 

Another enemy, and upon principles as pure, we perceive in 
Richard Carlisle. He has begun to denounce the * Whig Ad- 
‘ ministration’ in nearly the same terms with the Irish enemies 
of established order. They have, it seems, prosecuted this 
avowed apostle of atheism for an address to the * Insurgents of 
‘the Empire,’ calling upon them to go on burning and de- 
stroying until they pull down all establishments, naturalize re- 
volution, and obtain their just share of private as well as public 
property. This address, too, he has put forth at a moment 
when the unhappy victims of the offended law were confessing, 
on the verge of the grave, that the lectures of seditious men had 
led them to their ruin. Mr O’Connell alludes to this attack on 
the press with kindred indignation ; and he cunningly screens 
himself from the arm of the law by innuendos and insinuations, 
which he may fancy will protect him, with a timid judge or a 
friendly jury, from the charge of exciting to outrages on pro- 
perty and on life. Neither the English agitator nor the lrish 
is pleased to recollect, that the prosecution even of the most 
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atrocious of excitements to capital felony, has not been by the 
Whig Attorney-General exercising his right to file an ev officio 
information. It has been by a bill of indictment, preferred by 
the Solicitor of the Treasury, in the very same way in which 
any one of the King’s subjects might do, and found a true one 
by a grand jury of the country. If this be persecuting the 
press, we have wholly misunderstood all the controversy which 
for the last twenty-five years has been stirred against the filing 
of ex officio informations. 

Such are the allies, whose aid against the present ministry is 
plainly at the service of all that desire their exclusion from 
office. We believe their alliance will be repudiated everywhere; 
in England we know it will; but we even look to the misguided 
people of Ireland, as incapable of persevering longer in making 
themselves the dupes of one man’s designs, and the tools of bis 
purposes—sacrificing their own character for independence, as 
well as loyalty, and breaking the bonds that unite the empire in 
peace, to gratify his vanity or his passions, or to minister to his 
necessities. * 





* The man of all men most respected in Ireland, Lord Anglesea, is 
restored to the people as viceroy ; and Lord Plunkett, the chosen advo- 
cate of the Catholic cause, is placed at the head of the civil magistracy. 
Yet all is clouded with discontent—and for what reason? Simply because 
Mr Doherty is raised to the Bench from being Solicitor-General ! What, 
then, has that able and learned person done to excite their dissatisfaction ? 
Was he the enemy of the Catholics? Far otherwise ; he was mainly 
instrumental in carrying the question, and actually drew the bill for Catho- 
lic relief. Is it new to raise Crown lawyers to the Bench? Quite the 
reverse ; it is the rule and course of the profession. ‘The very same step 
raised Sir N. Tindal to the same station last year in England. Has Mr 
Doherty ever taken any part in Parliament against Ireland, or against the 
Catholics On the contrary, he has been their champion. Whence, then, 
this indignation? Simply because Mr O'Connell hates him. 

Let it be observed, that the true ground of disapprobation, is by no 
means put forward by Mr O’Connell and his party. They complain of 
Mr Doherty as a man who left the Canning party and joined the Welling- 
ton, and now takes office from Lord Grey and Lord Anglesea. Even 
party men never carried the party principle so far as to let its consider- 
ations influence judicial promotion. But when was it before that the 
radicals ever once objected to any one man upon mere party grounds ? 
Who are so indifferent to all principles of party connexion? Rather, 
who have so uniformly decried, or ridiculed as contemptible, every thing 
of a party nature? Yet this radical, O'Connell, who in every other matter 
characterises as factious, if not corrupt, all party principles—pretends that 
the party defects of Mr Doherty constitute an objection to his promo- 
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To discuss the titles to public favour which the present Minis- 
try possess, collectively or individually, was no part of our 
design in this article; nor was it necessary. But there are two 
defects which we think likely to be charged upon them, and 
which we mention with no unfriendly feelings; or rather, we 
state them by way of friendly warning. They are, many of 
them, unused to office, and this brings much inconvenience with 
it; although it certainly is favourable to an honest, and liberal, 
and natural course of policy. But some men among them, of 
excellent capacity, are also well versed, by long experience, in 
state affairs, and it is to be expected that they will soon com- 
municate discipline and skill to their less experienced colleagues. 
The other defect is an old error of statesmen bred in the Whig 
School, at least since the earlier part of George the Third’s reign, 
when that seminary ceased to furnish advisers to the Crown, 
except on rare and distant occasions. They are too little addicted 
to office. The common failing of politicians is all the other 
way ; and it is, we readily admit, a far worse one to be much 
too fond of place and power. But the statesmen we now speak 
of are guilty of a very great error in loving office too little. 
They abstain, while in opposition, from all approaches to power, 
as if it were a shameful thing to serve the country; and while 
in office, they are indifferent about maintaining themselves in 
power, almost as much as if they felt it a reproach to regulate 
the destinies of a great nation. Of this folly—we speak it openly 
and plainly—of this worse than childish folly there must be an 
end. 

Enough has already been sacrificed to it. Enough of mischief 
has the country sustained from their yielding to its influence. 
The times demand a more firm and manly course. The people 
require leaders who feel their own strength, and are not ashamed 
to own it. The entire confidence of their gracious and popular 
Sovereign, the just regards of the thinking part of the aristo- 
cracy, and the full approbation of their countrymen of all ranks, 
should inspire them with a noble confidence in their own power 
to serve the state and mankind, while it arms them with ample 
means to render that high service. They must resolve to make 
sacrifices of all private feelings—love of ease, desire of retire- 





tion! No,no. To attack Mr O'Connell, and to discomfit him trium- 
phantly, was an offence not to be borne! and for that offence, it is deemed 
quite right that the Irish should rise against England and her ministers, 
and the settlement of the country be again postponed to an indefinite 
period of time! 
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ment, vanity of preferring a private station, dislike of responsi- 
bility, weariness of office, disgust at the ingratitude that too often 
repays the servants of the state, contempt of the meanness that 
influences support, or impels to opposition—all must be given 
to the winds, when the paramount duty of saving the country, 
and serving it saved, calls for steady, unflinching, uncompro- 
mising exertion. Nor must they ever consider that they have 
any higher office to execute towards their king or their country, 
than to preside by al) lawful means for that which is the right 
of every man, and the first duty of every government—sELF- 
PRESERVATION. 

The present state of the country, and the expectations as well 
as the wishes of the people, concur with the history of former 
patriotic administrations in past times, to make us feel more 
than ordinary anxiety upon this important subject. To begin 
with the last of these topics and to go backward: All of us 
can recollect the culpable indifference to office shown in 1827, 
by some most liberal and virtuous men—their reluctance to 
take it—their carelessness in retaining it; if, indeed, we should 
not rather say, their alacrity to quit it. Yet this, and a like 
readiness to retire from the public service displayed by others 
the following year, gave us a government that had wellnigh 
plunged this nation into a foreign war, and our neighbours into 
a domestic revolution. In 1812, what punctilic about the con- 
stitutional rights of ministers, and the dependence of the crown, 
and appointment to household places, was it that deprived the 
country of such statesmen as Earl Grey and Lord Grenville— 
inflicted upon us the American war—spent some hundreds of 
millions—and installed the Castlereagh school in power? Even 
the constitutional point, as it was termed in 1807, though of a very 
different description, savoured somewhat of refinement, and made 
men at once applaud the high-minded disregard of power which 
distinguished the Whig statesmen, and grudge the loss of their 
invaluable services—the price which was paid for the pleasure of 
admiring their public virtues. To go still farther back: What 
countless ills to England and to the world would have been spared, 
if a punctilious sense of party, perhaps of personal honour, had 
not prevented the union of Mr Fox’s great powers with those 
of his celebrated rival in 1784, when the only ground of differ- 
ence was, that the Whigs refused to treat until Mr Pitt resign- 
ed his office, which he was immediately after to resume, and 
share the other high stations with his new allies! Let us hope 
that the day has passed away when such things could be endured 
by either statesmen or people in this country; and that men 
will no longer act as if they were ashamed of wielding the powers 
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of government. If there be any ministers who care nothing for 
office, and prefer a private station, surely the part for them is 
that private station ; and they ought to be gratified by the imme- 
diate attainment of the object of their wishes. No man can be 
expected to follow the fortunes of those who only wait for an 
opportunity to leave him in the lurch. Instead of being quick 
to descry little grounds of difference either with the Court or 
the Parliament, or one another, the servants of the state ought 
to do all in their power at all times to reconcile differences, and 
to sustain their body unbroken, and their power unimpaired. 
Unworthy compliances, abandoument of principles, —submitting 
to such degradation as we have often seen place-loving ministers 
bear,—no one, of course, can do otherwise than contemn and 
reject with indignant scorn. But upon all unimportant matters, 
union should be the grand and common object; and a govern- 
ment strong inthe People’s affections as in the Sovereign’s favour, 
may well disregard an occasional coldness on the part of either 
House of Parliament. 

The present Ministers are firmly united among themselves, 
alike by the long habits of close private friendship, and by a 
community of public principle on all great objects of national 
polity. This is, certainly, a most important advantage gained 
by the sacrifice of another benefit which many might have 
reasonably desired for the country, in the valuable co-operation 
of one or two honest and experienced men among their prede- 
cessors—men, whose accession may hereafter be looked for in 
times fast approaching, when no government that can be formed 
will be found too strong for the exigencies of the public service. 
But regarding the Cabinet as it now is constructed, we again 
assert, that, compact in itself, and respected by the people, it 
can have no reason to apprehend any parliamentary opposition 
from any quarter; as long as it discharges its duties faithfully, 
and proceeds steadily, yet temperately, to redeem its pledges. 
Let it only bear inmind thatthe sareTy OF THE COUNTRY requires 
its continuance in power; and that to endanger its duration by 
any rashness or any impatience, or any self-denying scruples, 
will be an act of desertion, and not of disinterestedness. 

The hopes of the few, whose party-feelings have been already 
displayed, and of the lovers of mere mischief and anarchy, aresup- 
posed to centre in two chances—the possible differences among 
the Ministers, on reform and its details—the possible discontent 
of the people with the measures of reform propounded. As it 
is most devoutly to be hoped that these measures will be mode- 
rate—will be pointed to reparation, and restoration, and amend- 
ment, not to mere change and revolution—there can be very 
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little chance of those distinguished statesmen differing among 
themselves. But the country—we mean the real bulk of its 
respectable and well-informed inhabitants—in a word, the middle 
classes, may safely be appealed to in behalf of temperate but 
effectual alterations and corrections of admitted abuses, against 
the well-meaning but unwise theorists, who will be satisfied with 
nothing but the realizing of their own fancies, and the pernicious 
agitators who work only for anarchyand confusion. We hope and 
trust that the Ministers will be found hateful to the latter class. 
Its desire is to see the Castlereagh school—the enemies of 
all reform, all improvement, once more in power; because its 
hopes are centred in a quarrel between the People and the 
Government, only to be scttled by wide-spreading revolution. 
To the bulk of the people—its well-informed and virtuous por- 
tion—we equally trust that the Ministers may appeal with 
friendly but respectful confidence, and expect at their hands a 
cordial support, even if their plans of reform do not seem all at 
once to realize whatever good may be looked for in renovating 
the constitution. The reflecting portion of the community, we 
know, will duly appreciate the difficulties that necessarily sur- 
round A REFORMING ADMINISTRATION ; they will, we are sure, 
give it credit for doing all that it is safe to do at the first; they 
will hail with pleasure the first reformation that ever yet pro- 
ceeded from the Sovereign and his Ministers ; they will patiently 
wait for such further improvements as a little time, bringing 
with it needful experience, may prove to be safe; and they will 
avoid all manifestations of impatience or discontent, as only 
tending to paralyse the arm of those who are not more the King’s 
chosen servants than the people’s ancient friends—aware that 
the only effect of withdrawing their confidence from such states- 
men would be the throwing power into the hands of others, the 
very worst enemies of both.* 


* It is a most wise and practical remark of Mr Fox, never to be lost 
sight of by the people of this country in the approaching discussion 
of the Reform measures to be proposed by Government, that of all 
delusions it is the most inexcusable, to prefer giving up every thing 
to your enemies, rather than surrender a little to your friends. The 
tone and spirit of some distinguished and justly popular men in both 
Houses of Parliament since the late change, show them to be deeply 
imbued with the profound sense of this faithful saying, so worthy of 
all acceptation. 
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NOTE to the Article on the Capital Punishment of Forgery. 


WE desire to be understood as by no means lending our coun- 
tenance to the mischievous attempts of a most mistaken zeal, 
or what may truly be called a perverted humanity, to inter- 
fere with the ordinary course of criminal justice in particu- 
lar cases of capital punishment. If the laws are wrong—and 
we have endeavoured to show they are wrong—nothing can 
be more praiseworthy than the efforts of enlightened and con- 
siderate men to amend them. But surely there is neither 
reason nor true philanthropy in the course pursued by some 
well-meaning but unreflecting persons, who never see a capital 
punishment about to be inflicted by the law as it at present 
stands, without raising an outcry against it in the individual case, 
and even making direct exertions to prevent the execution of the 
sentence. What is the consequence? Petitions are got up, and 
the community is canvassed to sign them. In one well-known 
case, (where a quaker was condemned for forgery,) copies of the 
petition for mercy were lying at every fourth or fifth shop in the 
frequented thoroughfares of London. A vast multitude of sig- 
natures were obtained; but the government had the sense and 
firmness to resist this unbecoming importunity, and the law took 
its course. Of late, a new line has been pursued, and public meet- 
ings are actually held to debate the merits of particular sentences ; 
to excite sympathy with the culprits as victims of a cruel law; 
and to raise indignation against the prosecutors and the judges. 
The crimes, too, are not like that for which the quaker suffered ; 
but acts of the most atrocious violence, approaching in their 
guilty intent as near as possible to murder, and only not ending 
in the loss of life through mere accident. It is the perpetrators 
of these acts who are held up as objects of mere pity; and no 
quarter is given either to the injured parties who complain, or to 
the ministers of justice who would prevent a repetition of crimes, 
that make all property insecure, strike dismay over the peace- 
ful inhabitants of whole provinces, and are inconsistent with 
the very existence of civilization. 

To show the utter ignorance of the pretended friends of 
humanity who hold such meetings, one of them praises the Par- 
liament of Edward III., which passed the Treason Law, as ‘ the 
‘ blessed Parliament, in which there were no lawyers,’—confound- 
ing it with one some generations later, in which it is notorious 
to the merest smatterers in learning, that no law was passed 
which ever was heard of afterwards. Another orator (and the 
meeting seems to have gone with him) denounced as cruel and 
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unjust all Special Commissions! As if any one in his senses 
ever doubted the expediency of trying offences as speedily as pos- 
sible after they are committed. We trust that nothing contained 
in the text of our Article on the Capital Punishment of Forgery 
will be found to give the slightest countenance to such misera- 
ble follies as these. 


No. CV. will be published in March. 
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lar poetry, 328—specimen of, quoted, 330—poetry of the Magyars, 
333. 

Brown, Dr Thomas, notice of his lectures on the philosophy of the 
human mind, 158—his theory of generalization, not new, 159—his 
misconceptions of Dr Reid’s theory, 161, 170, 172, 181. 

Buckland, Professor, his new views respecting the existence of animal 
remains in caverns, 68. 

Burckhardt, John Lewis, his notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys, 72— 
account of the Bedouins, 75—Wahabys, 82. 

Byron, account of Galt’s Life of, 230. 


C 
Canning, George, not deserving of the title of chief leader in the march 
of liberal opinion, 399. 
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Charles X. of France, reception of, in England, 21—quarantine laws 
suspended on account of, ib. 

Chelsea Pensioners, by Mr Gleig, account of, 127—battle of Maida, 
quoted from, 128. 

China Question, see East India Company, 281. 

Clarendon, Lord, refutation of his aspersions of John Ashburnham, 27 
—entertained an animosity to Ashburnham, 28—causes of, 29—his 
account of the conduct of the Scots to Charles I. a fabrication, 34— 
caused by his hatred of the Scots on account of their religion, 36— 
misrepresentations of, with respect to Montrevil, 38, 

Collegians, The, notice of, 427. 

Consciousness, false analysis of, by Dr Reid, 162. 

Country without a Government, notice of a pamphlet of that title, 276. 

Cowper, William, character of his mind, 455. 

Croppy, The, a tale, by Mr Banim, notice of, 417. 

Cuvier, contributions of, to geological science, 47. 

Cyril Thornton, a novel, character of, 123—passage quoted on the 
breaking out of the yellow fever at Gibraltar, 124. 


D 
Descartes’s doctrine of perception, 184. 
Denounced, The, by Mr Banim, notice of, 419. 


E 

East India Company—China Question, 28]1—unreasonableness of the 
monopoly, 282—has a tendency to raise the price of commodities, ib. 
—comparison of prices of teas in Hamburgh and London, 284—high 
price in London not accounted for by the argument, that the Com- 
pany’s teas are of superior quality, 287—advantages of an open trade, 
291 and 309—Extracts from the evidence taken by the late committees 
—evidence of Abel Coffin, 295—John Aiken, 296—Charles Hutchison, 
298—Joshua Bates, 299—John Deans, 300—Captain John Mackie, 
302—China trade not carried on by the Company to its full extent, 307 
—necessity of altering the system, and the advantages that would accrue 
from this, 314—322. 

Edgeworth, Miss, first successful delineator of Irish character, 412. 

Election of a member of Parliament, by poll, in England, the most stirring 
and curious scene that any country can present, 209. 

Election, Result of the General, a pamphlet, notice of, 262—the results 
of the late election miscalculated by the Duke of Wellington, 263— 


weakness of the Cabinet under Wellington, 268—sketch of the cabinet 
ministers, 271. 


F 

Faust, a drama, by Goethe, account of, 252—untranslatableness of, ib. 

Forgery, capital punishment of, 398—Sir Robert Peel's bill, 400—two 
grounds taken up by those who wish to abrogate the punishment of 
death, 401—first, unlawfulness of taking away life for any offence, ib. 
—untenable, ib.—second, capital punishments defeat their own object, 
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402—popular feeling against death for forgery, 403—uncertainty of 
the law in cases of forgery, 405. 

France, the late revolution in, 1—causes of, 3, 4—manly conduct of the 
French Opposition in the Chambers, 6—promptitude and decision of 
the French when they learned the passing of the obnoxious measures, 9 
—bravery of the Parisians in battle, and moderation in victory, 10, 12— 
remarks on the National Guard, 15—part which England sustained 
during these events, 17—reception which England gave Charles X., 21 
—suspension of the quarantine laws on account of, ib.—consequences 
of the revolution, 23—its effects in furthering the progress of liberty 
throughout Europe, 24. 


G 

Galt's Life of Byron, character of, 230. 

Geological Society of London, Transactions of, 43— progress of the science, 
ib.—Lehman, the first who established it as a science, 44—theories of 
Werner and Hutton on the origin of rocks, ib.—their discussions pro- 
ductive of advantage to the science, 45—discoveries of Mr Smith, ib. 
—of Cuvier and Brogniard, 47—causes of the heat observed in mines, 
49—primary rocks, 53—secondary rocks, 57—trap rocks, 59—vegeta- 
ble remains found in rocks, 61—animal remains, 63—Buckland’s view 
respecting the existence of animal remains in caverns, 68. 

Gleig, Rev. Mr, character of his ‘ Chelsea Pensioners,’ 127. 

Gower, Lord Francis Leveson, Translations from the German, 231—: 
claims of, as a poet, 242—specimens of his poetry, 245—character of, as 
a translator, 252—his translation of Goethe’s Faust, a drama, 253— 
specimen of his translation of Wallenstein’s Camp, 257. 

Grammar, distinction with respect to, laid down by Lord Bacon, 475, 


H 

Heber, Bishop, Life and Religious Opinions of, 431—the last days of, by 
his chaplain, Mr Robinson, 433—unduly estimated by the high church- 
men and the evangelicals, 434—piety natural to him, 436—extracts 
from his correspondence, 443—the effects of his ministrations at Hod- 
net compared with those of Newton and Scott at Olney, 446, 

Hobbes, his idea of perception, 186. 

Hume, David, notice of his argument on the uniformity of causation with 
respect to miracles, 388—absurdity of supposing his argument inyul- 
nerable, 398. 

Hutton, Dr, of Edinburgh, account of his theory respecting the origia of 
rocks, 44, 


I 
Irish Life, novels descriptive of, 410—the Croppy, 417—the Denounced, 
419—Yesterday in Ireland, 421—the Collegians, 427—the Rivals, 430. 
Trish Courts of Quarter- Sessions, and Assistant Barristers, 478— cases 
determined atthe quarter-sessions, 479—Assistant Barrister’s functions, 


480—defects in the administration of criminal justice, 495—-remedy, 
501, ; 
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J 
Jews, civil disabilities attending the, 363—arguments employed in sup- 
port of the system, ib.—the argument, that a Jew by his religion cannot 
be a legislator or magistrate, absurd, 365—374. 


K 
King’s Own, a novel, character of, 136— quotation from, 137. 
L 


Lehman, contributions of, to geological science, 44. 


M 

Maginn, Mr, character of his Tales of Military Life, 129. 

Marryat, Capt. account of his Naval Officer, a novel, 136. 

Maurice, M. St, Reflexions sur la France, 1. 

Magyars’ Poetry, Dr Bowring’s specimens of, 333. 

Mewar, the chief state of Rajasthan, epitome of its history, 92—its inva- 
sion by the Emperor Baber, 96—his defeat of the Rajapoots, 98. 

Military Life, tales of, by Mr Maginn, 129. 

Mines, causes of the heat observed in, 49. 

Ministry, the late and present, 530—absurd acts of the late ministry, 
531—King's speech, ib.—parliamentary reform, 532—Duke of Wel- 
lington’s conduct with respect to the King’s visit to the civic feast, 
ib.—prevarication respecting the surrendering of the King’s hereditary 
revenues, 533—civil list, ib—improbability of the present ministry 
being defeated in their efforts for parliamentary reform, 538—their 
character, 543. 

Miraeles, principles of belief and expectation as applied to, 388—Mr 
Hume’s argument, ib.—its absurdity, 397. 

Montrevil, M. de, history of, with respect to his attempts at negotiation 
between Charles I. and his parliament, 39. 

Morehead, Robt. D. D. Dialogues on Natural and Revealed Religion, 109 
—defects of this method of communicating truth, 111—two modes of i 
solving the question, ‘ Is there a God ?’ 113—observations on the evi- 
dences of design in the works of nature, 116—on cause and effect, 117 
—on general idea, 118—character of the work, ib. 

Morgan, Lady, course she has pursued in novel writing opposite to that 
of Miss Edgeworth, 412. 

M‘Culloch, J. R. Esq., Principles of Political Economy by, 337—cha- 
racter of the work, 339—quoted on the law of population, 343—poor 
laws, 346—birth of the ‘ allowance system,’ 350—of the interference 
of governmem in the production of wealth, 356. 


N 
National Guard in France, remarks on, 15. 
National Library, character of Galt’s Life of Byron, 230. 
Naval Officer, a novel, by Mr Marryat, 136. 
Newton, Rev. John, effects of his ministrations at Olney, 438 
Night Watch, a novel, character of, 131, 
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Novels, this age characterised as a novel-writing one, 119—an excellent 
method of combining information with amusement, 120, 
Note to the article on the capital punishment of Forgery, 545. 


P 

Paley, quoted on the existence of moral evil, 507. 

Parliamentary Representation of Scotland, defects of the system, 209— 
qualifications of a voter for a representative, ib.— compared with those 
of voters in other parts of the kingdom, 210—total amount of voters 
throughout Scotland, 210—account of the system in towns, 211—pecu- 
liar situation of a Scotch elector, 214—Scotch members never elected 
on account of their public services or character, 215—example of 
Edinburgh, 222—difficulty of fixing a proper qualification, 223—neces- 
sity of reform in Scotland, 225. 

Peel, Sir Robert, unaccountable nature of his conduct in respect to the 
late Catholic Question, 24—notice of his bill respecting forgery, 400. 

Perception, Philosophy of, theories of Doctors Reid and Brown, 158— 
theory of Descartes, 184—theory of Hobbes, 186—theory of Arnauld, 
187. 

Poet, nature and art combine in the formation of one, 242. 

Poetry, comparison of that of France with that of England, 237—239. 

Polignac, Prince, consequences of his promotion to the head of the 
French King’s councils, 2—character of, 3—imbecility of his conduct, 7 
—cowardice of, 10—interest which England took in his promotion, 18. 

Political Economy, Principles of, by J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. 337—re- 
marks on the law of population quoted, 343—Poor Laws, 346. 

Population, refutation of Mr Sadler’s theory respecting, 514. 

Poor Laws in England and Ireland, remarks on by Mr M‘Culloch, 346 
—birth of the ‘ allowance system,’ 350. 

Prichard, Dr, passage quoted from, on the formation of the earth and 
man, 395. 

Property, remarks on the settlement of, 359. 


R 

Rajpootana, Colonel ‘fod’s annals of, 86—origin of the Rajapoots, 87 
—their antiquity, 88, 

Reid, Dr, account of his philosophy, 160—misconceived by Dr Brown, 
161—-his analysis of consciousness false, 162—definition of memory 
and perception, 164—his speculations on the ideal theory mistaken by 
Dr Brown, 170, 172, 181. 

Revolution, the late one in France, 1—causes of it, 3, 4—consequences 
of, 23. 

Rivals, The, a novel, notice of, 430. 

Robinson, Mr, Archdeacon of Madras, notice of his Last Days of Bishop 
Heber, 433. 

Romilly, Sir Samuel, manuscripts of, 398. 

Russian Poets, Dr Bowring’s specimens of, 323. 
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S 

Sadler, Michael Thomas, M.P. notice of his pamphlet entitled « A 
‘ Refutation of an Article in the Edinburgh Review,’ entitled ‘ Sadler’s 
‘ law of population, and disproof of superfecundity,’ 504—Mr Sadler's 
proposition, 514—his false conclusions from his tables, 515, 523— 
refutation of his theory respecting the sterility of the peerage, 525. 

Sandford, Sir D. K., notice of his translation of the Greek Grammar of 
Frederick Thiersch, 472—character of the translation, 477. 

Scott, Rev. John, effects of his ministrations at Olney, compared with 
those of Bishop Heber at Hodnet, 446. 

Servian Poetry, Dr Bowring’s specimens of, 328. 

Smith, Mr, contributions of, to geological science, 45. 

Society, spirit of in England and France compared, 374—distinctions of 
fashion, 375—England wants the enthusiasm for genius which France 
possesses, 377— influence possessed by women in England, 377, 380 
—power of ridicule possessed in England and France, 380—station 
which literary men occupy higher in France than in England, 382— 
march of hospitality in England, and increase of clubs, 384. 


Spain, specimen of the ancient poetry and romances of, by Dr Bowring, 
327. 


T 

Tales of a Tar, notices of the work, 135. 

Thiersch, Professor, character of his Greek Grammar, 476, 

Tod, Lieut.-Col. James, his annals of Rajpootana, 86—advantages pos- 
sessed by the author for writing such a history, 89—epitome of the 
history of Mewar, 92. 

Translations, necessary inferiority of, to the originals, 248, 


WwW 
Wahabys, account of, 82—their origin, ib.—their destruction by Tbra- 
him Pasha, 85. 
Waterloo, Stories of, character of the work, 130. 
Wellington, Duke of, and the Whigs, notice of a pamphlet of that title, 
272—feebleness of the author’s defence of ministers, 273. 
Werner, account of his theory of the origin of rocks, 44. 


Y 
Yesterday in Ireland, notice of, 421—extract from, 422. 
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